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BLENDTEX stamps satisfaction on 


walls and ceilings, economically! 


_——— gota real break when Blendtex was developed. The soft pastel colors of Blendtex harmonize with its inter 
For Weatherwood* Blendtex is a new, fascinating pre-deco- _ esting texture—blend attractively with furniture and fixtures. 
rated wall and ceiling covering—a modern, interior finish that | Tile and plank units with factory-made joints make a wit 
performs four important operations in one easy application. variety of smart, modern interiors possible. You stamp satis: 
Blendtex builds. It insulates. It quiets noise. And it deco- faction on your specifications when you specify Blendtes 
rates! It is as economical for new buildings as for old ones. Interior Finish. 
In only a year this new pre-decorated product, Blendtex, has Let us send you a new book of beautiful and economical 
found its way into hundreds of homes, schools, churches, the- _ ‘“Blendtexed” interiors in all sorts of rooms, throughout the 


aters, restaurants, etc., by the choice of architects and owners! country. Just use this coupon or see your nearest USG office 


United States Gypsum Company 


300 WEST ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales Officesat: UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY PP-12 

Sttente, Ga. ° rg ae 300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 

oston, Mass. °* uffalo, N. Y. ° incinnati, io ; : A P 

Cleveland, Ohio «* Dallas, Tex. * Denver, Colo. Please send me the new book of Blendtex photographs. 
Detroit, Mich. * Houston, Tex. * Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. * Los Angeles, Cal. * Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. - New York, N. Y. - Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. * Pittsburgh, Pa. + Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis, Mo. * San Francisco, Cal. - Washington, D. C. 
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® Modernity distinguishes the 
Hollywood Turf Club, at Ingleside, 
California— a true modernity that 
combines beauty with functional 
utility, in every detail. The floors 
in the Lounge and Dining Room 
(right), Public Club and Bar are 
Hard Maple—“selected for appear- 
ance, durability, and in some cases 
for dancing purposes,” says Stiles O. 
Clements, Architect, Los Angeles. 


DVENTURE awaits the architect who 
goes modern with Maple! He’ll find 
numerous combinations* of patterns and 
wood-colors and color finishes that are 
versatile, practical and safe! 

Maple never forces design, merely com- 
plements it—with a clean and crisp character 
... bright, cheery, sanitary, and warm. It 
permits great liberty with other elements, 
without risk of coldness or monotony — 
wears well on the eye, as under the feet. 

And of course, in se, nothing is more 


modern than Hard Maple. Resilient, smooth 
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and non-slippery, it slows up fatigue, 


protects health, lowers maintenance and 
cleaning costs, simplifies alterations, and 
outwears any other comfortable floor! 

When you want a modern flooring, con- 
sider Hard Maple—for Maple is as modern 
today as ever... And in MFMA Maple, you 
assure the same qualities which have dis- 
tinguished Hard Maple through the years, 
in buildings of every kind. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1785 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/76. Our service and research 
department will gladly assist you with your flooring problems. Write us. 


Floor with MFMA Maple 


(NORTHERN HARD) 
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This dignified college library was designed by the firm of Moore 
and Hutchins, Architects, of New York, winners of the recent 
Goucher College Competition for selection of an architect to 
prepare a General Development Plan and to design One Principal 
Building for a new campus outside Baltimore. The library, focal 


point of study and instruction at the institution, was designated 
for detailed solution and is the dominant building of the aca- 
demic group on the new campus, as proposed by the winners. 
This rendering by Theodore Kautzky supplemented their drawings 
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PLOT 


PLAN 


SCALE > 1 IM. BSVALS BOO FT, 


The General Development Plan submitted by Moore and Hutchins and commended by the Jurors as best-fulfilling 
the requirements is described by the architects as expressing the conformation of the land; enhancing best points 


A schedule of the campus buildings 
follows: A, academic group; Al, Human- 
ities; A2, Social Studies; A3a, Physical 
Sciences; A3b, Biological Sciences; A4, 
tower; B, library; C, administration build- 
ing; D, chapel; E, auditorium; F, music; 
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G, student union; H1, gymnasium; H2a, 
hockey field; H2b, volley ball courts; 
H2c, tennis courts; H2d, archery range; 

2e, soccer field; H2f, rifle range; H2g, 
golf course; H2h, riding stables; H2j, boat 
house; I, infirmary; K, student residences; 


K3, central kitchen; L1, faculty residences; 
L2, faculty club; L3, faculty apartments; 
L4, garages; L5, faculty tennis courts; M, 
president’s house; N1, power house; N2, 
garage and shop; N3, maintenance staff; 
O, outdoor theater; Q, botanical gardens 
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GOUCHER COLLEGE 


CAMPUS COMPETITION 


PRELIMINARY STUDIES GIVE KEY TO WINNING DESIGN 


Resutts of a major architectural competi- 
tion—always of more than passing interest to 
the profession—are of special significance in 
the case of the recent Goucher College Com- 
petition for the selection of an architect to 
prepare a General Development Plan and to 
design One Principal Building for the insti- 
tution’s new campus at Towson, Maryland, 
outside Baltimore. From thirty-five solutions 
for the exacting program, submitted at the 
invitation of the College by prominent archi- 
tects and firms in various parts of the coun- 
try, the four prize designs were chosen pri- 
marily for skillful and practicable handling of 
the general plan. 

Praised by the Jury of Award as best ful- 
filling all the considerations reviewed during 
the judgment, the designs of John C. B. Moore 
and Robert S. Hutchins, Architects, of New 
York City, won first place, a prize of $2,500, 
and a contract providing additional compen- 
sation as architects for further study of the 
development of the college. Other solutions 
given final ranking were by Eliel and Eero 
Saarinen, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, second; 
Frederick G. Frost, Sr., and Frederick G. Frost, 
Jr., New York City, third; and John A. 
Thompson and Gerald A. Holmes, of Thomp- 
son, Holmes & Converse, Inc., New York City, 
fourth. All received cash awards. 

In announcing the Competition, the Col- 
lege revealed that it had been decided to 
“make a specific study of the use of its land 
(421 acres) for academic and residence pur- 
poses and to determine in a general way, the 
size, form, and arrangement of the buildings 
and other improvements which will be re- 
quired,” with a construction program in view. 
The purpose of the Competition, then, was to 
select an architect who would complete his 
General Development Plan “to the end that 
it will properly and adequately reflect the re- 
quirements of the College and its program of 
education,” and also “furnish the architectural 
services necessary to design and supervise the 
construction of one principal building to be 
designated at such time as the College may de- 
cide to proceed with its construction pro- 
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gram.” The College provided a prize fund of 
$7,000 for the four best designs. 

It was stated in the Competition Program, 
after a detailed discussion of the aims and ac- 
tivities of Goucher College, that ‘emphasis 
should be upon the informal rather than the 
institutional or monumental.” An expression 
was sought in architectural terms for “the in- 
formal atmosphere which typifies the College, 
while achieving beauty in the structure and 
arrangement and preserving the natural love- 
liness of the landscape.” 

In this connection, it is pertinent to note 
that the winners of the competition, in their 
written analysis accompanying the drawings, 
stated that “utilization of the advantages of 
the college property and preservation of its 
natural beauties” were controlling factors of 
their design. They emphasized its “flexibility, 
convenience, and efficiency.” They stated: 

“No group of buildings as large as the one 
proposed by the present program is likely to 
be built all at one time. The plan submitted 
herewith is flexible enough to permit the con- 
struction of one building after another 
through a period of years, without injury to 
the effectiveness of the group during this nat- 
ural process of growth. Furthermore, chang- 
ing conditions and changing theories of edu- 
cation may require corresponding changes in 
the physical equipment of any College, no 
matter how carefully established its program. 
This plan can be easily adjusted to meet such 
needs as they arise.” 

The College specified its Building Require- 
ments in the Competition Program along the 
following lines: 

AN ACADEMIC GROUP— including provision 
for Humanities and Social Studies in two 
buildings, possibly combined in one; similarly 
one or two buildings for Physical and Bio- 
logical Sciences; a library, for which a sepa- 
rate section of the Program gave detailed re- 
quirements; an administration building; a 
chapel; a large auditorium with a theater 
stage; and a music school. 

A STUDENT RESIDENCE GROUP — including 
five or six units to accommodate a resident 
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student body of 700 to 800, with unit dining 
halls served from a central kitchen. 


A GYMNASIUM AND VARIOUS SPORTS AREAS. 


OTHER CAMPUS BUILDINGS — including a 
president’s house, faculty residences and a 
faculty club, a student union, an infirmary, 
and service buildings. 

In their written analysis of the problem, 
Moore and Hutchins suggested local rubble 
stone for the exterior walls of the campus 
buildings, with cornices and simple trim of 
wood, or occasionally cut stone, as on the li- 
brary tower. Walls could be painted with 
white water color paint and the roofs would 
be of slate. If utmost economy were dictated, 
brick might be substituted for the local stone 
without materially altering the design, in the 
opinion of the authors. They were careful to 
avoid extravagant materials, excessive heights 


The design for the academic group, heart of the college 
and focal point of the General Plan, has as its central 
feature a magnificent grove of trees, and grades were 
unchanged there. Each building was completely designed 


at small scale; and studied in relation to the whole 





or spans, or more than minimum grading, 
since the buildings were designed to fit the 
contours. The buildings, they pointed out, 
“make their decorative effect through compo- 
sition of volumes rather than through the use 
of applied decorative elements.” 

Of the library they designed, shown in the 
Competition presentation on the opposite 
page, Moore and Hutchins stated in part: 

“The library is located at the apex of the 
academic group, between the Humanities and 
Science buildings. It is intimately related to 
both. As in the case of the General Plan, the 
library has grown out of an analysis of its re- 
quired functions. 

“The building is arranged about the central 
control desks in such a manner that one person 
placed in charge can oversee all principal 
rooms and circulations, including second floor 
corridors, access to the stacks, and access to the 
garden courts. The principal rooms radiate in 
several directions from the center. Each room 
has its appropriate shape, independent of the 
shapes of other rooms. There are no waste 
spaces or superfluous volumes in the building. 
Any room may be enlarged or reduced.” 
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Flexibility is a dominant char- 
acteristic of this library plan 
by Moore and Hutchins, as 
in the case of their General 
Development Plan for the 
future growth of the college 
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Going “behind the scenes” in the drafting- 
room of Moore and Hutchins, we find the 
series of sketches and scale studies and draw- 
ings through which their General Plan was 


developed. Reading these from upper left to 
lower right, we see that the architects, when 
the first study was made, had already deter- 











mined the definite areas of the college property 
to be used for the principal requirements of 
the Program. Thus, in the first charcoal 
sketches reproduced here we see the scheme 
for entrance to the campus and the relative 
location of the academic, student residence, 
faculty residence, and athletic areas unchanged 
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from the original sketch to the final drawing 
reproduced on page 736. Buildings were 
shifted freely in studying the organization. 

The first and second partis, rejected because 
of “forced formality,” were useful in studying 
orientation and scale, and they led to the third 
study which was noticeably freer and closer 
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to the land conformation. The fourth study 
Was an attempt to give all the student resi- 
dence units identical exposure and to place 
them at the same distance from the academic 
group, but the distance was seen to be too 
great. In the fifth study, another effort was 
made to fit the residence units to the site con- 
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tours, this time with southern exposure. In the 
next sketch, formality disappeared. In the sev- 
enth study, contours were synthesized to 
straight lines and distances were reduced. In 
the eighth study, formal axes were abandoned 
for groups conforming to the contours. 

The continuous contours along the south 
shoulder of the hill previously chosen as the 
site of the student residence units were utilized 
in the ninth study as the location of a walk to 
articulate the plan. This permitted the first 
definitive sketch of the entire plot, shown here 
as the tenth study although actually many 
others were made in solving the problem. 

Now the buildings and major elements of 
the plan appear much as they do in the final 
drawing, with exception of the chapel and 
student union, for the location of which the 
further studies shown on the opposite page 
were made. At this point, competitors were 
notified that there was not sufficient water on 
the site to fill a lake to the south of the college 
buildings, and this feature was no longer in- 
cluded by Moore and Hutchins. 

The careful consideration given the various 
factors above-mentioned is reflected by the 
report of the Jury of Award, which was com- 
posed of Dean Everett V. Meeks, of the School 
of Fine Arts, Yale University, Chairman; John 
A. Holabird, Architect, Chicago; Gilmore D. 
Clark, Landscape Architect, New York; 
David A. Robertson, President of Goucher 
College; and Professor Clinton I. Winslow, 
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Chairman of the Faculty Planning Commit- 
tee. To an Advisory Board composed of Rich- 
mond H. Shreve, Architect, New York City, 
and James R. Edmunds, Jr., Architect, and 
Edward L. Palmer, Jr., Architect, both of Bal- 


timore, the jurors reported: 

“The Jury met at 9:30 A.M., Tuesday, October 11, 1938, all 
members being present. They received the report to the Jury of 
the Architectural Adviser with regard to the mandatory require- 
ments of the Program. The Architectural Adviser reported that all 
thirty-five sets of drawings complied with the mandatory require- 
ments and the Jury satisfied itself of the accuracy of this report. 
All thirty-five sets of drawings were, therefore, considered in the 
judgment. The Jury had studied and was familiar, in detail, with 
the Program and subsequent modifications which had been made 
through communications between the competitors and the Archi- 
tectural Adviser. 

“The Jury, together with the Architectural Adviser, then visited 
the site, going over the property carefully and in detail. They 
then returned for the first examination of the drawings and went 
over all the submissions carefully, one by one. 

“The Jury met again in the afternoon of Tuesday, October 11, 
and spent the entire afternoon in a detailed examination of the 
various submissions. Certain eliminations were made and a tentative 
classification was arrived at for the remaining sets of drawings. 
The Jury then adjourned to reconvene the following day in ac- 
cordance with the requirement of the Program. 

“The Jury reconvened at 9:00 A.M., Wednesday, October 12, 
1938, at which time they re-examined each of the thirty-five sets 
of drawings submitted and arrived at a classification of the four 
sets of drawings which they considered outstanding. These were 
again re-examined, in detail, and as a result of secret ballots, sub- 
mission Number 15, was placed first, and was declared the winner 
of the Competition. Submission Number 17 was placed second; 
Number 25 was placed third; and Number 28 was placed fourth. 

“In making the award, great stress was laid upon the general 
plan which was considered in each case, in detail, from the point 
of view of the use of the site and the development and inter- 
relation of the various features, notably the academic group, the 
dormitory group, the recreation group, and the faculty group. 
Proper stress was given to the development, in detail, of the Library, 
as called for in the Program, and careful consideration was given 
to the element of architectural character, in accordance with the 
educational program of the College, as outlined in the Architectural 
Program. It was felt that submission Number 15 best fulfilled all 
these considerations and the classification of the other submissions 
was made in accordance with these same considerations.” 
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In a further series of studies of the organi- 
zation of various buildings of the academic 
group and of the relation of that group to 
other parts of the campus, the authors of the 
first prize solution sought to develop an en- 
trance which would lead directly to the build- 
ings most frequented by the public; namely, 
the auditorium and administration building. 
An effort also was made to determine the 
proper location for the chapel and the student 
union; to improve the residence quadrangles; 
and to arrive at a better organization of the 
various building groups, with definition of the 
relative sizes and true dimensions. The library 
was already taking shape, in anticipation of 
its further detailed development. Sketches at 
the top of the page show unsuccessful at- 
tempts to knit together the academic and 
residence groups into one composition. 

With the sixteenth sketch shown, Moore 
and Hutchins devised a triangular form for 
the academic group, with an intersecting arc 
at the front consisting of a curved esplanade 
connecting the auditorium and the chapel. 
These forms are distinctive of the final solu- 
tion. In proceeding to the definite location of 
the various principal buildings, including the 
chapel and the student union, a number of 
refinements were introduced. One of the most 
effective of these is the off-set in the long axis 
from the library, breaking the vista to the 
residence group which might have seemed 
tedious and excessive. The carefully-studied 
sketch at the bottom of the page was the basis 
of the final competition drawings of the plan. 
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The articulation of the various units of the cam- 
pus plan was determined by this series of further 
studies of the buildings of the academic group 
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With the scheme for the library already 
substantially established by its relation to ad- 
jacent buildings in the general plan, and by 
the library requirements specified in detail by 
the Competition Program, Moore and Hutch- 
ins formulated their first library sketch, at 
left, and located the principal rooms as shown. 
The stacks, from the very first, were placed 
on the outside and at the rear to permit sub- 
sequent expansion without harmful alterations 
to the design. This plan then was redrawn, 
using a module of four-foot units to determine 
approximate dimensions, and an elevation was 
made, from which it was apparent that the 
central mass was too large to roof satisfactor- 
ily and too low to be visible. With these diff- 
culties in mind, the study was continued in 
sketches reproduced on the opposite page, de- 
veloping a better position for the reference 
room, and clerestory lighting for the circula- 
tion desk. The different locations of the science 
room indicate the care given these sketches. 
The room sizes were progressively altered in 
order to fulfill requirements of the Program. 

In the final sketches on page 746, made at 
intermediate scale, we find roofs definitively 
organized without flat areas, excepting the us- 
able terrace over the card catalog room, over- 
looking the restful southwest garden court. 
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Revision of the library plan to re-shape the central 
mass, at first too bulky; front tower too insignificant; 
principal rooms placed in various positions during study 
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The design developed from 
the preliminary studies 
was here drawn at 35-inch 
scale, and studied in detail 
preparatory to increase to 
final scale and transfer to 
final competition drawings 
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The General Plans of the other solutions 
given final ranking in the Competition are 
shown together here, for comparison of the 
various arrangements of the component cam- 
pus groups required by the Program. In the 
second prize design by Eliel and Eero Saarinen, 
at the right, the academic, student residence, 
faculty residence, athletic areas, and service 
buildings occupy relative locations similar to 
the general lay-out of the Moore and Hutch- 
ins design. The plan is much more rectilinear 
in treatment, however, and the designers re- 
tained the lake near the entrance, foreseeing 
that water pumped over the knoll occupied 
by the academic group for the reflecting pool 
before the library, could then be emptied into 
the lake. Other Saarinen drawings are shown 
Over-page. 

Departing from the Program’s suggestions 
of “informal character and atmosphere”’ the 
third prize design, lower left, by Frederick G. 
Frost, Sr., and Frederick G. Frost, Jr., and the 
fourth prize design, lower right, by John A. 
Thompson and Gerald A. Holmes, both fea- 
tured formal axes at right angles through the 
same portions of the site where the other plans 
were disposed to conform to the contours. 
Faculty and student residences are grouped 
almost together, to the left and above the 
academic group in the third prize design, with 
the athletic area to the right. In the fourth 
prize design, only student residences are to the 








left and above the central academic group, 
with faculty residences at lower right and the 
athletic areas at upper right. Other drawings 
of the third and fourth prize winners are re- 
produced, for comparison, on page 750. 
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These drawings by Frederick G. Frost, Sr., The library elevation, section and plan, and 
and Frederick G. Frost, Jr., present the library the campus academic center shown here are 
elevation, plan and section, and a study of the from the fourth prize design, submitted by 
academic center of their third prize solution. John A. Thompson and Gerald A. Holmes. 
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Epitor’s Note:—Reminiscences and rare anecdotes of 
a by-gone era in American architectural practice are 
continued by Hubert Ripley, veteran Boston architect, 
in this fifth chapter of his Chronicles. Previous install- 
ments have appeared in the October and December, 1937, 
issues and in the March and August issues, this year. 


SHortiy after the New Year, 1892, I left 
St. Louis and returned to Boston, fortunately 
finding a job with Chapman and Frazer at 
$25.00 a week. It was one of the smaller 
offices, located in the upper stories of the Fiske 
Building in State Street. Mr. Chapman was a 
genial, scholarly gentleman of cultural tastes 
and prepossessing personality. He lunched at 
the Tiffin Club across the street, ’most every 
day and used to entertain clients there on oc- 
casion. The meals must have been exceptional, 
for one morning about lunch time, a director 
of the New Bedford Savings Bank called to 
look over the drawings of their new building 
and seemed disappointed at not finding Mr. 
Chapman in. “I’m sorry to miss him,” said the 
director, “I'd hoped he might take me for 
lunch at the Tiffany Club.” 

There was a small but choice library in the 
office, beautifully bound volumes containing 
many copper plate engravings, lithographs and 
aquatints. I remember particularly poring 
over a magnificent folio of Charles Garnier’s 
monograph on the Paris Opera House with 
hundreds of illustrations, many of them 
printed in full color and gold leaf. Chapman 
had studied abroad and brought back most of 
his books from Paris and London. He was an 
oldish man, twice my age or more, while 
Frazer was a mere child of 30 or so. Chap- 
man’s health wasn’t any too good—he died a 
few years later—but he never mentioned his 
ailments to anyone, and remained smiling and 
cheerful as long as I knew him. 

Horace Frazer was an extremely clever 
architect whose forte was house design. Dur- 
ing a long and honorable career, he designed 
literally hundreds of houses. They were good 
houses too, well-planned, well-built, distinc- 
tive, ranging in cost from three or four thou- 
sand dollars up to (in later years) the hundred 
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thousands. From Maine to Florida you'll find 
them, for his works were “copied right and 
left by men of great sophistry.” I always 
thought it a fine thing that the original firm 
name, Chapman and Frazer, was retained, a 
tribute to the sterling character of both men. 
In fact, although Frazer died in 1931, George 
(Uncle George) Bosworth, Frazer’s right- 
hand man for nearly 40 years and a partner 
for 25, still carries on under the old name. 

When I joined the office, their biggest job 
was a bank and office building in New Bed- 
ford. It was a pleasant-mannered brick build- 
ing of four or five stories, the street facade 
embellished with a row of Doric imposts 
carrying arches in the top story, as was then 
the vogue. I made a number of scale details 
and most of the full sizes, consulting “Kin- 
ross” liberally. Among the fellers in the office 
were Will Dudley, afterwards lieutenant- 
colonel of the Newton Constabulary during 
the World War; Jimmy Cavanaugh, fat and 
jolly; Harry Russell, a fine musician who 
could play “Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata” 
without notes; Julian Buckley, whose photo- 
graphs lent distinction to the “White Pine 
Monographs”; and one or two others, tempo- 
rary men to help out when we had a spell of 
tracing. Working drawings were made on 
heavy white paper and traced in ink on cloth 
by “tracers” who were paid about 30 cents an 
hour. These men went from office to office 
as their services were needed, and were really 
quite skillful. They averaged $12 or $15 a 
week and led a carefree if somewhat precarious 
existence. We used to call them, jocularly, 
“Peruvian Inkers,” which was considered a 
rare bon mot. 

The typical Chapman and Frazer house of 
those days was covered with stained shingles, 
and always had a gambrel roof and one or 
more “wings,” usually at an angle of 30 de- 
grees. The shingles were just ordinary red 
cedar with modest butts, dipped in Cabot’s or 
Dexter Brothers’ (or equal) English Shingle 
stain. Most architects used shingles in the ’90’s 
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but nobody thought of painting them white 
until years later. A sizable house for a well- 
to-do family always had a large Living Room 
with ingle nook, finished in oak, stained, filled, 
shellacked and rubbed down in wax; the Din- 
ing Room in California redwood; and the 
Billiard Room (15 x 20 minimum, better, 
17 x 25 so as to allow plenty of elbow room) in 
poplar, stained dark green. In addition there 
was a Reception Room painted cream white, 
ten coats, each rubbed down smoothly, the 
last two coats in egg-shell gloss. Nobody ever 
used this room, so its rose curtains and blue 
damask upholstery and enamel paint were al- 
ways immaculate. The Hall was either mahog- 
any or English oak and had an unused fire- 
place with polished brass andirons topped by 
eight-inch balls. On the second floor, five or 
six largish Bedrooms and sometimes as many 
as two Master’s Bathrooms. Deep porches shut 
out most of the sun from the ground floor, 
except in the Kitchen, which was then the 
pleasantest room in the house. If the client 
would stand for it, we’d give him a Library, 
which was somewhat of a problem, because as 
every room had to be finished in a different 
wood, most of the varieties had been used up 
and only bird’s-eye maple and white mahog- 
any were left. 

I worked on a number of such houses until, 


as the months passed, business began to slow 
down, and Frazer to wonder where the next 
job was coming from. So did I. However, we 
made sketches for a number of different types 
of houses with no definite idea where they 


The “festive board” was of no little importance to the 
members of Boston’s “Poor Draftsman’s Saturday Night 
Club” in the Early Nineties, as this authentic “before 
lunch” picture from the author’s mysterious files shows 


might be built or who would want them. One 
of these was a large Jacobean house in brick 
and limestone, inspired from long poring over 
*“Nash’s Mansions.” A year or two later I 
learned that Frazer showed the sketch to a 
man who actually liked it enough to build it. 

It seemed grand to be back in Boston after 
nearly two years’ absence and see the old 
crowd and a number of new faces as well. The 
Architectural Club had recently moved to 
Tremont Place and was seething with activity. 
It held a big exhibition every winter, besides 
minor exhibitions once a month or so. The 
classes in design, water color, modelling, and 
lectures and causeries with noted artists, and 
pipe and beer nights were all well-attended. 
We worked hard and played hard. It was great 
fun all the time, for a considerable number of 
the older men joined in our play and work. 
The Entertainment Committee, recognizing 
the importance of its function, provided 
plenty of amusement at a minimum expense. 
We always had a half-barrel of beer and be- 
came expert in the driving of spigots. Usually 
there was Welsh Rabbit and sometimes clam 
chowder, which Eddie Hoyt cooked in a big 
iron kettle hung from a crane in the open fire- 
place. Charlie Patch played the piano like a 
virtuoso and Sanford Phipps sang “In Old 
Madrid” and “Mighty Lak a Rose.” Late in 
the evening, after the crowd thinned out, 
Jordy Wull danced his Highland fling while 
Sody played “The Campbells Are Coming.” 

The Club occupied the upper part of an 
old brick house, and very comfortable quar- 
ters they were for ten years or so. The top 
floor was low-studded and a small group of 
club members hired it for a paltry sum, sub- 
letting one tiny room to a photographer. This 
photographer’s name was Eric Ellis Soder- 
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boltz. He also was an architectural draftsman, 
an electrician, a chemist, a metal worker, and 
(later) a designer and manufacturer of con- 
crete garden pottery and accessories, a student 
of Early Americana, and a musician of parts. 
Only recently during a visit to Boston from 
his home in West Gouldsboro, Maine, he 
seemed well and sprightly, a little older look- 
ing perhaps, but still the same Sody, one of 
the most delightfully amusing chaps I’ve ever 
known, his wealth of anecdote and Viking 
spirit still unquenchable. 

Draftsmen out of a job made the Architec- 
tural Club their headquarters. There they 
browsed amongst the magazines, wrote letters, 
and studied for the classes. I don’t know with 
whom the idea originated: Isaac Watts (1674- 
1748) says, “For Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do,” and surely the tutor 
of Stoke-Newington should know. Anyhow, 
a few of the unemployed founded ‘“‘The Poor 
Draftsman’s Saturday Night Club” on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1893. This was the first night club 
I ever attended. Its membership was always 
kept at thirteen, and its quarters were in the 
upper story under the leads. Bob Andrews 
called it ‘ta wheel within a wheel,” which 
summed up the matter admirably. Harold 
Magonigle alludes to the P.D.’s (abbreviation 
of “Poor Draftsman’’) in his “Fifty Years” 
and says we were as merry a rollicking band of 
graceless scape-goats as he’d ever met. We 
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Prized emblems and sketches by the talent of the P.D. 
Club adorned the clubroom in 1894. The members 
shown above were known, within the precinct of this 
distinctive institution, as “Sir Christopher Wren” and 
Viollet le Duc,” doubtless for significant reasons 


liked Harold too, and the only reason he was 
not made a member was that at the time he 
was working night and day for the Rotch 
Scholarship, which he shortly won, and Bos- 
ton saw him no more. 

The original thirteen members and the 
names they were christened at their installa- 
tion were: Soderboltz, “Garnier Fréres’’; 
George Will, “Andrea Sangallo”; Tim Walsh, 
‘“Bramante”; Dan Kearns, “Viollet le Duc”; 
Charlie Dana, “Sir Christopher Wren”; Henry 
Pennell, “Piranesi”; Eddie Hoyt, “Vitruvius”; 
Harry Pratt, “Inigo Jones”; Eddie Crane, 
“Vignola”; Harry Hayward, “Mike Angelo”; 
Matthew Sullivan, “Ch. Bulfinch”; Eddie 
Maher, “Brian Boru” (because his whiskers 
were red and his eyes were so blue) ; and I was 
christened “Ictinus.” 

Each member had a theme song, specially 
written, composed, and dedicated to him, and 
there was an immense amount of singing and 
beer-drinking during the symposia. Our best 
song, the joint effort of Viollet le Duc, Gar- 
nier Fréres, and Inigo Jones, as I recall, was 
the P.D. hymn (the chorus of which was 
sung to the tune of “Ilean Allana’’) entitled 
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“The Bock Beer of Springtime.” It began with 
a recitative: 


In the Spring a richer color 

Comes upon the festive brew, 

In the Spring the wanton draftsman 
Casts about for something new, 

In the Spring his purse is fuller 
For his overcoat’s in hock, 

In the Spring the young man’s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of Bock!” 


It’s wonderful how much fun you can have 
for very little money when you’re young. We 
bought our beer by the keg, a ten-gallon keg 
cost $2.00 and that figured about 114 cents 
a glass. We brought our food from the mar- 
ket and cooked it in the fireplace—steaks, 
chops, stews, chowders, shell-fish. We lived 
well. Sometimes when it got too late to go 
home, we’d sleep downstairs on the long cush- 
ioned seats, rolled up in the chenille portieres. 

Once a month, each member in rotation 
serving as president laid out the programme 
for his term of office. We could hardly wait 
for our first annual dinner so held it in Prin- 
cipio, shortly after organizing. We selected 
““Mieusset’s’” where they served an excellent 
table d’héte, vin compris, for 75 cents. That 
was what we had, but at each plate stood a 
beautifully printed menu, comprising the 
choicest, most exotic dishes and rare wines, an 
Epicure’s dream. Even old Papa Mieusset was 
amazed. Six months later when the second an- 
nual dinner was planned—time means noth- 
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Loyal “Guardian of the Beer Keg” of the P.D. Club 
was Joe Hamilton, left, here quite as contented as the 
two P.D.’s above, photographed “after lunch.” Beer 
was bought by the keg for the convivial P.D.’s and 
they brought their food and cooked in the fireplace 


ing to youth—and we approached Mieusset 
for a reservation, there was a steely gleam in 
the old man’s eye, his voice trembled a little 
and lacked its usual hearty ring as he said, 
*“Ah-ah! O! la-la! The P.D.’s! Yes, I remem- 
ber! I give you boys a room down in the base- 
ment this time!” 

The recollection of that dinner is still vivid. 
There were two invited guests, whose names 
are now practically household words among 
gatherings of the dilettanti. One guest hailed 
from Cincinatti—though his home has been in 
Boston for the last 40 years—the other from 
Saint Louis. At the time they were both gentle 
springalds, serving their novitiate in the Hub. 
They had never attended a P.D. function be- 
fore and were a little over-enthusiastic in the 
preliminary stages. 

The Missourian, who sat next to me, opened 
the conversation by saying, “If you feel I’m 
talking too much, just give me a nudge and 
Pll quiet right down.” The meal had barely 
started when the first nudge came. Pretty soon 
he was standing erect, wine glass on high, ex- 
horting the company to “come on!”’ We didn’t 
quite get his drift and tried to soothe him with 
soft words. No avail. In a minute he was 
standing precariously on top of the table, 
which was not sufficiently sturdy and gave 
way. We picked him up and put him together 
again, but it was no use. so finally we had to 
hang him out the window and sit on him to 
keep him quiet. Shortly he faded out of the 
scene and the remainder of the dinner pro- 
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ceeded orderly enough, speaking by and large. 

While the debris was being removed, four 
of us, one at each corner, picked him up and 
bore him on our shoulders upstairs, singing 
“Dans le Prison de Nantes, la haut! la haut!” 
looking for a place to park him. Mistaking 
the waiter’s directions, we entered a private 
dining room where a partie carrée was in 
progress. Two young couples were greatly 
surprised and a bit upset when four pall- 
bearers singing a dirge, suddenly thrust an un- 
conscious form, feet foremost into the midst 
of their sole Colbert. The ladies uttered well- 
modulated cries of alarm. We backed out, 
politely apologizing for the intrusion, eventu- 
ally depositing our unconscious burden in the 
right room. When the party was over, the 
Ohioan went up to see how his friend was get- 
ting on. He found him sitting on the edge of 
a bed, evidently aroused by the opening of the 
door. He looked up brightly and said, “Hullo! 
Pritch, where’s all the boys?” 

While the P.D.’s organized principally for 
relaxation, they did a little work now and 
then; one or two Beaux-Arts competitions 
and a little research in Early Americana. 
Nevertheless, their amiable failings were short- 


lived. For a while the “Club” continued to 
function but after a few happy years it began 
gently to disintegrate. Sody made a long visit 
to Charleston and Savannah in search of mate- 
rial for another monograph; Pratt and Sulli- 
van joined Charley Maginnis in a European 
tour; Crane emigrated to Washington; Harry 
Hayward became an insurance magnate; and 
Henry Pennell won the Rotch Travelling 
Scholarship. 

The P.D.’s always considered themselves 
loyal members of the Architectural Club, their 
principal object—the stimulation of amuse- 
ment in the parent organization. As such it 
served the useful purpose of a balance wheel, 
and was so recognized by the more serious- 
minded. As the P.D. poet expresses it, their 
rooms were a place where— 


“Freed from the fret of Routine’s slavish 
toil, 
They meet once more in Freedom’s 
jollity. 
No thought of care comes now to spoil 


The merry jest, the gay frivolity.”* 





***Brochure Series,’ August, 1895. Vol. I, No. 8. Bates and Guild 





VETERAN BOSTON ARCHITECT, author of Boston Dry 


Points, Olympic Dust, Men of Danube 


(qui profundium 


Danubium bibent), The Golden Cockerel, and other tales, from 
a tintype taken in 1843 when a student of the Rhodes Travelling 
Scholarship. In collaboration with Dr. Fellows he is at present 
engaged in writing a short history of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of New England Iniquities. This will be their magnum 
opus. “Si queris monumentum, circumspice!” observes the Doctor 


in his quaint patois. His verse includes; Ballade of Astarte’s Tarts, 
in collaboration with Jack (Mixed Grill) Forknall*, Euphros- 
yne’s Knee and Other Lyrics, etc. etc. etc. 


* A fragment, translated from the Cuneiform. 
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Bogart Studio 


In front of Dwight James Baum’s Shelter Building at the New York World’s 
Fair 1939 are these two sculptural groups by Gaetano Cecere, the one 
representing “American Manhood” and the other “American Womanhood” 
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Bogart Studio 


The figures, as executed in plaster and stationed in front of the Shelter 
Building, are approximately twice life size. Cecere is an alumnus 
of The American Academy in Rome and carries on the classic tradition 


SCULPTURES BF 
GAETANO CECERE 





In developing a waterfront plot of less than one acre for in- 
tensive use eight months of the year, the problem was to provide 
liberal space for all suggested activities, with integration of ele- 
ments assured through proper orientation of the various rooms 
with relation to the outdoor planning. Plant and architectural 
forms were treated organically, giving the design direction and 


movement and also expressing the affinity with the outside world. 


Interesting are the cantilevered arbor, visible below, and the 
glass fabric curtains indicated in the working model, above, to 
provide temporary privacy when desired along the beach margin 
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DESIGN EXPRESSES THE CONTINUITY OF LIVING 


Ax the sins in design have not been com- 
mitted by Landscape Architects. They really 
haven’t done much harm, except in schools, 
since the average business man has stopped 
paying for the prestige of an Italian garden. 
Let us show compassion. 

Landscape design exists in an isolated world 
of never-changing zstheticism. It is built on 
the nobility of classicism, where present-day 
work sits like a Byzantine capital decorating 
the top of a Doric column. Here, undisturbed 
by the hurly burly of life, the landscaper re- 
hashes ancient “things of beauty” which he 
imagines will, with minor adjustments, re- 
main a “joy forever.” Let us not disturb him. 
He is building. Soon he will find himself pro- 
jected on his Doric column to the exact posi- 
tion in space where even gravity will not 
claim him. 

Architects have sinned more progressively. 
They have built a kind of scenic railway in 
design where anyone may get a thrill who 
takes the ride, but after a few nostalgic mo- 
ments, the passenger is delivered to precisely 
the point where he got on, and whence he 
continues the haphazardry of his existence. 
With a few notable exceptions, architects 
have made no attempt to express any human 
experience outside the walls of a building. 
Houses are now, more than ever, designed as 
a special entity, wrapped in a package, and 
delivered to the public. No matter how closely 
they may resemble a “machine for living,” 
they are still an objet d’art, and as such, may 
provide a momentary thrill and eventually be- 
come interesting to collectors, but at present, 
they have little relation to the rest of the 
world in which living also occurs. 

Isn’t it a little inconsistent, and perhaps un- 
fair, to expect a Twentieth Century individ- 
ual to step out of a stream-lined automobile, 
and then flounder through a Rousseauian wil- 
derness until he reaches a “‘machine for liv- 
ing”? We cannot confine living, which is a 
process, to little segregated compartments 
that end at the edge of the nearest terrace 
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where we are again asked to adjust ourselves 
to what, in its highest form, becomes an 
Eighteenth Century landscape painting. 


II 

The most justified criticism of any pioneer 
attempt or existing condition is its remoteness 
from the human equation. Certainly best and 
strongest of all human urges is the desire, 
however frustrated it may show itself at 
times, of individuals to link themselves with 
a larger social and universal consciousness. 
Any attempt to pigeon-hole activity in little 
entities of design is doomed to failure because 
it does not fulfil this human equation. 

The economic and industrial value of 
standardization in building is valid, but the 
infinity of uses and variety of local conditions 
make the complete factory house impractica- 
ble. The standardization of individual units, 
however, reduces cost through mass produc- 
tion and contributes to freedom in design 
arrangement so that a building can be adapted 
to its specific uses and local conditions with- 
out depriving individuals of physical con- 
tact with the outside world. As buildings be- 
come part of the communal actualities of our 
lives, they gain in social significance and 
meaning, and we, as builders, have made de- 
sign an expression of contemporary life. 


III 
A small mind requires separate entities, be- 
cause they are easily understood; but an en- 
tity, however brilliant, has no fate but obliv- 
ion. Being complete in itself, it forms no in- 
tegral part of our evolution. The so-called 
“practical” mind can be convinced only by 
figures on a stock exchange report. It sees only 
in terms of the sales value of a new model, 
and, like Mrs. Warren, will do anything for 
temporary profit regardless of the social de- 
terioration or private repugnance involved. 
Under the guise of a false and ephemeral prac- 
ticality, which is not always as inescapable as 
we imagine, this mentality repeats its forlorn 
performance in the self-appointed role as vic- 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN 
JAMES C. ROSE 
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In the approach to this attractive house, Rose has sought 
an integration of the driveway, parking area, garage, 
and service area in less space than that required by the 
usual forecourt of traditional designs. Even in the work- 
ing model, the movement and direction resultant from 
his characteristic use of materials are apparent. The 
house is an integral part of the entire scheme; not sepa- 
rated from the “outside” but an area intimately unified 


tim rather than master of evolution. 

The truly modern.mind accepts the human 
equation in design and the need of individual 
integration with a larger spatial and social 
conception. There is no sound economic argu- 
ment against this point of view. Actually, cost 
is the best argument for more expansive 














integration. The old-time house with a garden 
tacked on has passed from contemporary 
thought in design not only because it was 
cumbersome and tedious, but also because to 
build in segregated compartments requires 
more space and maintenance for the same 
amount of living. 


IV 

The fragmentary rather than completeness 
is a larger conception in design, and finds its 
place better in the Twentieth Century 
scheme. We cannot go back to the days when 
the ancestral home provided a setting for gen- 
erations of continuous family life. With the 
changed tempo of industrial and social adjust- 
ments it would be an escape, but no solution 
to the problem. Nor can we build for eternity 
or foretell the needs of future progress. There 
is really no beginning and no ending in the 
pattern of evolution. There is no definite 
boundary to the influence of man upon the 
times or times upon the man. Why should 
we try to preserve in design an artificiality 
which does not exist in our lives? The prob- 
lem for us today is to bring together the 
dangling, unrelated elements which affect our 
lives. The greatest service of art lies not in 
producing isolated objects on the end of a 
Doric column or momentary thrills on a 
scenic railway, but in endowing the common 
actualities with form and arrangement to 
express Twentieth Century life and individual 
affinity to a social and universal quality. We 
can do this profitably by forgetting the mean, 
little, professional boundaries which we have 
inherited from the stagnant era, and develop- 
ing continuity in our environment expressive 
of Twentieth Century communal needs. 























The economy of area which 

















distinguishes this plan by 
Rose is apparent when the 
general lay-out is studied. 
Segregated, the same units 
would require several acres 
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CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE IN AMERICA 


Tu sudden revival of architectural sculp- 
ture in America during the last few years is 
one of the most extraordinary facts in the 
current architectural scene. When the neces- 
sity for adequate sculptural decoration of 
even our low-cost housing developments has 
become an accepted fact, as it has recently 
in this country—for example, in Harlem 
River Homes and the new Queensbridge and 
Red Hook developments in New York,— 
then truly we may be sure that a new era 
in the close relationship of the two arts has 
begun. The United States Government per- 
haps started the movement through its prac- 
tice of setting aside for decorative sculpture 
a certain proportion of the money expended 
on government buildings. Then, the existence 
of the Federal Art Project as a relief organiza- 
tion made possible a wide distribution of 
sculpture, such as had never been the case in 
America before. Yet, behind these immediate 
causes, there is perhaps another deeper reason 
—a growing sense that, if art is to be truly 
“of, by, and for the people,” our large-scale 
architecture must necessarily be humanized as 
only sculpture can humanize it. 

What is architectural sculpture? In a sense, 
all sculpture in and about buildings is archi- 
tectural sculpture; yet, in another more ac- 
curate sense, we may restrict the term to that 
sculpture which is definitely and integrally a 
part of a building. In this sense, architectural 
sculpture has been an important factor in 
many of the world’s richest artistic cultures, 
and from time to time there have been special 
flowerings which have shown that buildings 
with sculpture are somehow nobler and more 
lovable than buildings without, and that, on 
the other hand, sculpture never achieves its 
greatest dignity, its greatest power over the 
human mind and imagination, until it has 
become an integral part of building composi- 
tion. Such a flowering occurred in Egypt, 
where the great masses of the temples would 
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seem overpowering and inhuman without 
their surface decoration of magnificent bas 
relief. Such a flowering occurred in Greece, 
where again the Doric temple composition, 
lovely as it was in line, remained always in- 
complete until its pediments were filled with 
their great and superhuman figures and its 
triglyphs carved with skilful reliefs. A third 
flowering was the great integration of sculp- 
ture and architecture in the best Gothic art. 
All three of these cultures produced much 
sculpture that was free-standing and movable, 
yet it would seem that even the excellence 
of these single pieces owed much to the disci- 
pline, the form sense, the solidity which came 
originally and essentially in each case from 
the close relation of the two arts. All three 
cultures seem to show that sculpture needs 
architecture, and that architecture needs 
sculpture. 

We may be seeing now the beginning of 
another such flowering. The great size, the 
mechanical regularity, the plain clear sur- 
faces, which result from modern building 
needs and technics, frequently, though of 
course not always, tend to produce buildings 
that are stark and without human scale, im- 
pressive but without the warmth that some- 
how we seem to need. To bring such build- 
ings into closer relation to those who see them, 
to make them somehow integral parts of our 
human environment — things that interest, 
excite, and delight us—nothing is more effec- 
tual than good architectural sculpture. Some 
of us may go even further and say that the 
simple directness of the best contemporary 
architecture is an opportunity for the sculp- 
tor that has not existed for generations, and 
that architectural sculpture as good as the best 
of these buildings would make even the great- 
est of them greater. 

Architectural sculpture is so new with us, 
in this vital and integral sense, that it is not 
strange to find little unanimity of opinion as 
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Sculpture at Harlem River Homes was by Heinz Warneke, 
who worked closely with the architects, Archibald M. Brown 
and Associates. Below, the strong, majestic figures by Lee 
Lawrie which adorn Bertram Goodhue’s Nebraska Capitol 


to what it should be. In the recent past the 
sculpture which we have used on buildings 
has too frequently been mere architectural 
bric-a-brac added to something already com- 
plete, as we might put a vase on a mantelpiece.. 
Like the vase on the mantelpiece, it may add 
to the humanity of the building, and the best 
of it undoubtedly has done something to keep- 
alive, during barren years, at least the dream 
of great architectural sculpture. Yet in gen- 
eral, like most bric-a-brac, it has been too 
often a mere cluttering, from which one can 
learn little about either sculpture or archi- 
tecture, and certainly there is in it nothing 
of that integration achieved in Egypt or 
Greece or medixval France. The time, there- 
fore, seems appropriate for at least a prelim- 
inary investigation, a first attempt at defini- 
tion, a setting down of at least one person’s 
belief -about architectural sculpture, if only 
as a starting point for further examination 
and deeper criticism. 

First of all, there seem to have been in the 
past two different types of architectural 
sculpture, represented most simply by the 
Greek and Gothic versions. According to the 
Greek version, architectural sculpture is 
sculpture, frequently free-standing and in the 
round, placed in a strong architectural frame- 
work, which requires the sculpture it en- 
frames just as the sculpture gains its complete 
meaning only within that frame. In the 
Gothic system, the relation is an even more 
integrated one; in the best of it the sculpture 
itself seems to become an actual part of the 
architecture, indistinguishable from it, so that 
in such a creation as the west doors of Char- 
tres or the Porte de la Viérge in Paris it is 
literally impossible to say, “This is architec- 
ture and that is sculpture,” for each is both. 

Our own building methods seem to lead us 
inevitably towards the first type; our whole 
building technique seems to necessitate the 
placing or the carving of sculptural features 
after the structure is completed. There are a 
few exceptional examples of the other tech- 
nique, especially in the work of that extraor- 
dinary team of Bertram Goodhue and Lee 
Lawrie, which produced so much that seems 
to have been greater than the single work of 
either man. Thus the Nebraska State Capitol, 
in its famous bison entrance-stair pylons and 
its majestic figures of the law givers, which 
grow so surely and with such magnificent 
dignity from the stones of the courtroom 
facade, is as pure a reflection of the Gothic 
type of relation as the 20th century has pro- 
duced. Similarly too, in some of the decora- 
tive work of the Goodhue church interiors, 
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something of the same perfect integration of 
sculptural form flowing from and coalescing 
with structural form can be found. Yet these 
examples are rare, and the high difficulty of 
achieving this sense of single oneness may be 
seen in the disastrous results of unskilled imi- 
tations of this apparently simple marriage of 
sculpture and architecture, in the inept copy- 
ing of non-essentials and the frequent absurd- 
ity of the results. It takes more than figures 
growing out of a pylon, with their lower parts 
uncarved, to make architectural sculpture. 

The first method, the Greek system, is diff- 
cult too—perhaps even more difficult, because 
so deceptively easy. Applied architectural 
sculpture may be great, as the Greek was, or 
it may be as ineffectual as a cheap chromo, 
even in a good frame. 

For what purpose does architectural sculp- 
ture exist? If we find the right answer to this 
question, we may be able to help in the solu- 
tion of the difficulties of the whole problem. 
It is easy to say, “to make architecture more 
beautiful”; but today ideas of beauty vary so 
widely that we must analyze more deeply. 
Sculpture must make architecture more beau- 
tiful by making it more interesting and more 
humane, by impressing upon it the stamp of 
human aspiration and human creation—in 
other words, by making it live, giving to it 
some spark of human life and feeling. The 
requirement is double; it entails both form 
and content (if we may be forgiven for 
speaking of them as two separate things, 
rather than as two aspects of the same thing). 
It is impossible to say which is the more im- 
portant, for here again tastes differ widely— 
the formalists generally preferring the form 
aspect, to the disregard of content; the propa- 
gandists going to the other extreme. I think 
we may accept the concept that great sculp- 
ture is great content in great form. 

The recent competition for a large bronze 
panel to go over the door of the Associated 
Press Building gives additional point to this 
whole problem, and the mass of reliefs sub- 
mitted showed a most unfortunate division: 
those sculptors who seemed to have the best 
knowledge of the real decorative essentials of 
the problem often presented compositions 
whose content was banal or absurd; and those, 
on the other hand, with some creative idea 
of how the news might be symbolized, and 
with “something to say,” all too frequently 
seemed to lack the first glimmerings of a sense 
of the fact that this panel was for a definite 
location in a definite building and was at 
monumental scale. 

Thus, one of the most interesting of the 
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designs from a purely decorative standpoint— 
from the point of view of balance of light 
and shade, of general scale sense, of the pro- 
jection of the relief, of a realization of its 
position over a band of doors, so that its whole 
framework must somehow appear strong and 
self-supporting — was the composition of 
Durenceau, with its great winged figure and 
its finer details beneath. The relief is to be 
set back from the face of a wall which will 
receive little if any sun, and where the light 
is bound to be diffused and reflected from all 
sides. Durenceau has realized this and his 
forms are bold, with deep sharp shadow pat- 
terns and suave surfaces of sufficient projec- 
tion to count in this diffused and relief-killing 
light. The balance of scale between the smaller 
and the larger figures is excellent and tends 
to make the whole seem the monumental 
thing it should be. It is significant that this 
design alone was presented in a complete scale 
model showing the doors and the recess. Yet, 
granted all this, the content of the whole is 
so without meaning, at least on a cursory ob- 
servation, its symbolism so forced, that despite 
its decorative brilliance it was in no sense an 
answer to the problem. 

The three horizontally floating figures of 


Sculpture by André Durenceau, submitted in competi- 
tion for a bronze panel to go over entrance to Associated 
Press Building, Rockefeller Center. Not  premiated 
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Above is Gwen Lux’s design submitted in the Associated 
Press Building sculpture competition and below is John 
Tatschl’s panel for which he was awarded Second Prize 





Gwen Lux show a similar appreciation of at 
least the basic decorative and architectural 
problems. The band of faces beneath form 
a strong symbolic lintel; the general horizon- 
tal lines above, with the arms forming an in- 
tricate connecting pattern, carry out this 
feeling. The relief is sufficiently bold, although 
delicate, and is further reinforced by a differ- 
ence of color between the background and 
the figures; the whole would “count.” But 
here again the symbolism carries no convic- 
tion; the content is empty; and, although in- 
scriptions tell us that the three figures repre- 
sent news by air, water, and earth, our imagi- 
nations remain untouched, and despite its 
clever stylizations the whole seems frivolous 
and unreal. The judges were probably both- 
ered by this apparent conflict between the 
decorative designs without meaning and the 
meaningful designs without decorative sense, 
and were finally forced to deny consideration 
to many excellently composed designs, which 
in execution would have undoubtedly made 
the building “beautiful,” but which also 
might have made it stupid or even laughable. 

One of the possible decorative solutions for 
this problem is, of course, the richly textured 
all-over pattern, which brings up at once 
difficult problems of relief and of scale. The 
best of these, done by John Tatschl, was given 
the second prize. Forceful in relief, rich and 
interesting in content, as a panel by itself 
interesting in composition, it still has one basic 
and irremedial error for its particular posi- 
tion—the fact that its movement is constantly 
down in the center and up at the sides, a 
movement emphasized by every figure and 
accessory in the composition, by the lines of 
the presses, the typewriters, and the newsboys’ 
papers, so that the lintel quality which should 
exist to give it stability in its architectural 
position is utterly destroyed and the whole 
over the broad opening of the doors would 
tend to give the effect of a constant and, what 
is more, a growing sagging, since the lines to- 
wards the bottom are more inclined than those 
at the top. This is an especial matter of re- 
gret, for the rhythmic repetition of units and 
the tight-packed richness of the whole un- 
doubtedly have that human value which is an 
essential part of good decoration. 

Mr. Fleri’s third prize design is excellent 
from the architectural point of view, the 
simple spotting of its figures on conventional- 
ized projecting masses interesting and dy- 
namic, and the figures themselves well posed 
and effectively massed. Yet here again the 
content element lacks the human richness de- 
sirable, and one wonders exactly what the 
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semi-nude female, pierced by lightning bolts 
from thunder clouds and under what appears 
to be a rainbow, is supposed to represent. Is 
she the News, or the Spirit of America? The 
man at the right, with the flames coming out 
at his heels, what is he? To the ordinary per- 
son, the relation of much of this to the as- 
signed subject and to the purpose of the build- 
ing —to house the Associated Press — is so 
tenuous as to be almost non-existent, and the 
person entering or passing the building would 
be tempted to say, “Just another piece of 
sculpture!” 

Perhaps the winning design has gone too 
far in the other direction, but one is sure that, 
confronted by Mr. Noguchi’s group, the pass- 
er-by will get its message instantly. It has an 
extraordinary dynamic and yet compact unity, 
and, besides its obvious figures, the whole has 
the feeling of static, anticipatory excitement 
which is precisely that of one waiting for 
news. Its close, bold massing, full of rhythmic 
lines and balanced planes, all tell the same 
story. Its scale is colossal and its projection 
perhaps over-bold; there is something slightly 
frightening about the way the great lower 
figure with the telephone bears down upon 
the people who will enter beneath it. From 
the purely decorative point of view, the de- 
sign as yet is far from perfect and the spaces 
around the group out of balance and empty. 
One feels that the sculptor himself must have 
sensed this, because of the meaningless incised 
cross in the upper right corner and the con- 
torted small figure at the bottom below it; 
both seem extraneous and put in because of 
this feeling of something missing. However, 
there is an opportunity for further study, at 
the large scale, which may reveal many other 
details which need to be modified before ex- 
ecution. Of the vitality, the effectiveness of 
the simplified planes, there can be no question. 

It is remarkable how little architectural 
sculpture there is visible in the streets of New 
York. The two bold yet delicate reliefs, by 
René Chambellan, that flank the facade of the 
Bonwit-Teller Building, stand out all the more 
strongly because of their rarity. It is interest- 
ing to note how much vitality they give to 
this excellent front, how strongly they count 
in the pattern of the whole, although perhaps 
seldom consciously perceived. Their effective- 
ness would seem to suggest almost endless pos- 
sibilities for further development and for a 
richer texturing of larger areas in similar 
buildings. There is but one criticism of them 
from the purely architectural point of view— 
the fact that they are so far above the eye, 
placed there doubtless because they looked 
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Joseph C. Fleri was given Third Prize for the design 
shown above, while Isamo Noguchi gained First Prize 
and the commission to execute the spirited group below 
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Above, two sculptural panels by René Chambellan, 
placed high on the Bonwit-Teller store building 
on Fifth Avenue, New York. Warren and Wet- 
more were the original architects for this building. 


Ely Jacques Kahn remodeled the facade some time 


a 


ago but retained the sculptures as a part of his 
revised design. Below is a view of a corner of 


the Bronx County Court House showing the lower 
frieze by Charles Keck alluded to in the text. 
Joseph Freedlander was the architect, with whom 
Keck and several other sculptors collaborated 
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well there in elevation. Ruskin long ago 
claimed that the place for architectural sculp- 
ture was close to the eye level, and cited the 
Gothic porches as examples. It is hard to see 
wherein he was wrong; yet again and again, 
because of the deceitful suggestion of eleva- 
tion drawings, architectural sculpture, when 
We get it, is raised above the eye, to be fre- 
quently forgotten. It is therefore with all 
the more pleasure that one comes upon Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White’s old porch of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, in its new sumptuous 
location in the Goodhue building. There is 
sculpture which, derivative as it may be, 
nevertheless is full of form, content, and vi- 
tality—sculpture at which one looks not once 
but many times, and yet sculpture that never 
distracts one from the beauty of the whole 
composition. Today, undoubtedly we would, 
if we were honest with ourselves, do it differ- 
ently, us the architect of today would do the 
porch differently; still, in its closely knit com- 
position, in its absolute unity with its sur- 
roundings, in its power and its richness, there 
is much for us to study and to honor. 

Another interesting example of sculpture 
near the eye level is the lower frieze, by 
Charles Keck, on the Bronx County Court 
House. Here too, perhaps, the derivative 
sources are too obvious, and the whole long 
procession may be criticized as monotonous, 
without climax or a sufficient amount of that 
rhythmic change which makes the Parthenon 
frieze so continuously interesting. Neverthe- 
less, the daring conception of the whole is 
praiseworthy, the placing of the sculpture 
where it can be seen is excellent, and in the 
sense that it is an integral part of the compo- 
sition of the entire building it definitely adds 
to the effectiveness of that building. It is 
architectural sculpture, and it suggests all 
kinds of higher developments, more human- 
ized, more creative, more dynamic, more liv- 
ing, which may come some day to be not 
merely applied decorations for, but essential 
parts of, public buildings to be. 

One other illustration of recent architec- 
tural sculpture deserves notice, if only to show 
that architectural sculpture need not always 
be something grand, over-serious, or reserved 
for public buildings. That is René Chambel- 
lan’s group of a nude man and woman on the 
new Beck Shoe Store on Fifth Avenue. Here 
again it is an essential part of the building’s de- 
sign, despite the fact that it is frankly applied. 
The great gray marble surface exists merely 
as a background for it, and it is composed 
with a careful consideration of this back- 
ground. It could perhaps have been placed 
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lower in the facade, in closer relation to the 
door and the windows; but even where it is 
it brings a note entirely fresh and entirely new 
into the street picture of Fifth Avenue, some- 
thing which speaks of humanity to humanity, 
and something which in its very facile han- 
dling and its luxuriant forms sets the note of 
the elegance which undoubtedly the building 
was designed to express. The same note is 
struck, in a piece of interior rather than 
exterior architectural sculpture, by Milton 
Horn’s ceiling relief in the Lenthéric shop, 
with its delicate figures in low relief, which 
seem in their quiet repose somehow to tell 
more about the chic which the shop is sup- 
posed to present than all of its over-rich and 
now somewhat out-dated ornament. 

From this analysis we may be able to gather 
some of the simplest qualifications of good 
architectural sculpture. In the first place, it 
is much more than ornament, and that is 
what makes its content, its message, so im- 
portant. This content, of course, may be 
purely an abstract one; yet, if we are design- 
ing buildings to be enjoyed by more than a 
small portion of the elect, it is probable that 
the content must be of some easily under- 
standable type. If the purpose of architec- 
tural sculpture is to humanize and to give life 
to buildings, surely its human quality, its life 
quality, must be preéminent; and we are no 
more solving the problem if we use forms 
with symbolisms so esoteric as to pass the com- 
prehension of the beholder, and produce in 
him merely confusion, than we would be by 
decorating our buildings with inscriptions in 
Chinese. 

Another quality of buildings affects the con- 
tent of architectural sculpture—their relative 
permanence and the fact that, for good 
or ill, once architectural sculpture is in place 
it usually remains, for the benefit not only 
of ourselves but of our sons and perhaps of 
our grandsons. The content, then, it seems 
to me, should be of our own day, but it must 
also be based on essential human qualities and 
on symbols whose interest is not merely topi- 
cal. Fashionable portrait painters paint fash- 
ion, but great portrait painters paint people. 
Similarly, fashionable sculptors carve propa- 
ganda of one kind or another, but great 
sculptors carve humanity. And, above all 
places, a building seems the place for perma- 
nent rather than transient expression. 

One other thing we may accept, and that 
is that the best architectural sculpture is the 
result of a collaboration, as for example in 
the Nebraska State Capitol cited above. In 
any case, by definition, since the building and 
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The new A. S. Beck Shoe Store on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, between 46th and 47th Streets, has 
attracted much favorable attention. The sculptor, 
René Chambellan, and the architect, Lewis Aller 
Abrahamson, collaborated most effectively. Milton 
Horn’s ceiling relief sculpture in the Lenthéric 
Shop at 761 Fifth Avenue has a similar humaniz- 


ing effect and is also expressive of the shop’s wares 
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the sculpture are one, the design of each pro- 
foundly affects the design of the other. Our 
architects have become too used to dictating 
to ornamental modelers, and our sculptors too 
accustomed to producing endless arbitrary 
gallery pieces; each is conditioned, alas, some- 
how to resent the intrusion of the other. Yet 
the disastrous effects of a lack of this mutual 
consideration were made vivid recently when, 
in Newark, a large, costly figure designed for 
an important court room was removed from 
its position shortly after its installation, at the 
almost unanimous request of the people who 
used the building. What a pitiful waste!— 
particularly since the architect of the build- 
ing and many others had known in advance 
what the result would be and had protested. 
Beautiful as the figure was, its forms were so 
little adapted to its position that it made the 
space it occupied seem more empty than when 
there was nothing. What a comment on the 
judgment of the jury with regard to the 
basic facts of architectural sculpture! 

If we are to have successful architectural 
sculpture in our new housing developments 
and all of our new federal buildings, it be- 
hooves architects, sculptors, and government 
agencies to take this lesson deeply to heart. 
You can no more order just six over-door 
panels for a housing development, without 
giving the sculptor knowledge of the forms 
and relations of the entire development, and 
expect to get good architectural sculpture, 
than you can expect to get a good, a great, 
house by merely ordering “a house” from an 





architect who knows nothing of the client 
or the site. It is elementary that outdoor 
sculpture facing north is a different problem 
from outdoor sculpture facing south; it 
should also be elementary that sculpture in 
a building of one form pattern must be en- 
tirely different from sculpture for a building 
of another form pattern. Similarly, the archi- 
tect must learn to bring in the sculptor at 
the earliest possible opportunity, to work with 
him in determining positions, places, sizes, 
and even perhaps basic subject matter. We 
must no longer merely produce drawings with 
blank areas on them lettered “Sculpture 
Here.”’ We must, if we wish a vital architec- 
tural sculpture, learn that each art serves the 
other, that their worth is mutual and not 
separate, and that only by the fullest coopera- 
tion can good work be obtained. 

America is not alone in having its growing 
pains as the need for architectural sculpture 
becomes manifest. In the second High Point 
flat development in Hampstead, London, 
after long thought and study, Lubetkin used 
casts of the Erectheum caryatids to support 
the thin concrete slab of his porte cochére. 
Such a confession of sculptural impotence is, 
I hope, unjustified, and with a close and 
sympathetic cooperation between sculptors 
and architects in this country we may look 
forward to the development of an architec- 
tural sculpture which will make all our 
struggling beginnings today seem the mere 
beginnings they are. And that development 
may come sooner than we realize. 





Interesting use of casts of the Erectheum Caryatids as temporary supports for concrete 
canopy joining building with gardens at Highpoint Number Two, Tecton’s recent flat 
development at Highgate Hill, near London, as published in The Architectural Review, 
London. Pending a satisfactory solution by some modern sculptor of the problem here 


posed by the architects, these casts will remain in place, giving visual support and a link 


with natural forms of the garden more effective than anything else that was considered 
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The dramatic character and related activities of a “theater city” for 
opera, stage and screen performances dictated this “Festspielstadt” de- 
sign by Paul Laszlé, to serve as the new headquarters of Max Rein- 
i hardt, in Los Angeles. The distinguished director, now conducting a 
theatrical school in the California film capital, proposes to provide 
facilities for great festivals comparable to those at Salzburg, with 
which he has been associated. Laszlé’s solution includes three great 
theaters, technically operated from a central building; bells in a lofty 


in 


shaft, to announce the opening of the Festival events; an underground 
automobile entrance and spacious parking area, to eliminate traffic noise 





and odors within the “Festspielstadt” and to bring motorists close to 
their destination. A cafe, bar and restaurant also are included in the 
theater group, which would be near the Reinhardt School buildings 
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The campus designed for the proposed Mount Wilson 
College by Elmer Grey, Architect, of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, is shown in this reproduction of a water color 
rendering of the buildings in their incomparable setting 
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To start off with a bit of an epigram, we think no com- 
modity in the world is as expensive as nonsense. As a 
corollary, we are of the further opinion that nothing is 
in such general demand. Eddie Cantor, it is said, gets 
$10,000 for one half-hour each Monday with you. You 
can win yourself anything from a boy scout’s compass 
to an income for life by completing in 25 words the 
sentence “I like Hefflefinger’s Goo because .. . ,” not 
forgetting with each answer, of course, to tear the top 
off a new Chrysler town car (or make a reasonable fac- 
simile thereof) and include it with your submission. 

Most forms of nonsense involve only a first cost. 
However, architectural nonsense continues to be expen- 


sive on and on through the years. What do you suppose c 
the owners of the houses shown in our illustration have : 
to pay each year in interest and carrying charges on the 


goofy gables, dormers and roofs? It has been said that 
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PRESENT FLOOR FINISH CUSTOM. According to a recent estimate, ¥ 
70% of the floors in large cities in the East are being finished with 3 
shellac, 20% with Hoor seals, and 10% with varnish. These proportions 
obtain in contradiction to nearly all who give technical advice about 
floor finishing. Shellac as usually employed rates as the least desirable 


of the three. Shellac finish, when used as a seal only upon which a 3 
fn #™N wax finish is maintained at all times, provides an attractive and durable 5 
J 250 J floor, Shellac and varnish finishes maintained by waxing to prevent q ’ 
the creation of worn spots are giving general satisfaction under condi- : 


200 
150 


tions of wide usage. 

HOT LINSEED OIL FINISH. Years ago floors were commonly finished 
with hot linseed oil. Each application was buffed by hand. When the 
surface was saturated with oil, it was waxed and mz 1intained by waxing 
at suitable intervals. Unbodied drying oils penetrate into wood rela- 


rr 100 “nr tively deep, necessitating a good many applications, making the process ; ’ 
rather laborious. (An unbodied oil is one that has not been treated or : ‘ 
4 XJ heated to increase the viscosity substantially. Raw, refined and boiled : 
75 linseed oil, raw and refined soy bean oil, tung oil and perilla oil are 4 


all unbodied oils.) Hot linseed oil finish was durable, did not show 
scratches and was readily patched at places of maximum wear, dried ; 
hard enuf to be free from tackiness, made a floor easily kept clean by bE 
dry mopping. In time the finish darkened, deepe ning the original color. : 

As time passed, adulteration with non-drying mineral oils increased. 
The finish was tacky and darkened with age to a color almost, if not 


SET SET completely, black. Oil finish fell into disrepute and was replaced by 
14 30 other finishes. Now a growing trend back to old oil finish is taking 
1 place. However, in place of linseed oil, specially designed products . 
known as floor seals are now being used because they are obtainable 3 [ 
DEC DEC in satisfactory quality and are more economical in labor of application 
1938 20 193g than unbodied linseed oil. ' 


MODERN FLOOR SEALS. These may be regarded as thin varnishes 
or bodied drying oils prepared to penetrate less deeply into the wood 
than unbodied oils. Fewer applications are required. They penetrate 
more deeply than ordinary floor varnishes, saturating a surface layer 
of the wood. Floor seals are relatively new products on the market and 
composition and properties vary widely. Inadequate instructions for 
application are often given. It is important that those using seals for 

“NM the first time make sure of the exact procedure to obtain the excellent 
J service of which the finishes are capable. 

Modern floor seal finishes have the following characteristics. They 
provide (1) minimum slipperiness when waxed, (2) less luster than 
varnish or shellac, (3) a minimum of maintenance is required, (4) worn 
spots may be patched without refinishing the entire floor. 


SHELLAC FINISH. This is widely used chiefly because it dries so 
rapidly. A floor may be finished or refinished and be put back into 
an’ service in 24 hours, Shellac forms a coating of substantial thickness 
VJ over the surface of the wood in contrast to finishes which penetrate into 
the surface of the wood. A shellac finish has the following character- 
istics: (1) A highly lustrous appearance, (2) extreme slipperiness unless 
wax coating is kept very thin, (3) finish turns white from water, 

i 2 3S: «<h S 10 5 20 304050 (4) worn areas can rarely be patched without showing edges. 
VARNISH FINISH. These coatings, even the quick-drying variety, 
SQUARE FOOT BEARING require longer intervals between coats, necessitating several days for 
finishing. Varnish has better resistance to water than does shellac. 


tyr “N Other characteristics are similar. 
1 AH = SHELLAC-VARNISH FINISH. This comprises a first coat of shellac 


. , with varnish put over it. Like most compromises, it retains disadvan- 
‘or a load o ), 001 ; ardpz s s r 
EXAMPLE. For a load of 160,000 Ibs. on hardpan, the chart shows tages of both sides with new shortcomings of its own. Water may still 
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that a footing of 8 sq. ft. would be required, The values given for turn the shellac white under the varnish. The finish is usually marred 
various soils are averages and may not agree with your local code. Be easily by scratches. 
sure to check local requirements before using this chart. Values falling Material taken from Circular No. 489, July 1938, U. S. Department of 





between the diagonal lines can be readily interpolated. 
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sins of omission are as bad as sins of commission, but 
this is not true of architecture. To put something non- 
sensical on a building costs money, but to leave it off 
costs nothing. 

Modern architecture no doubt has its faults but it 
also has the virtue of simplicity. Simplicity, even in bad 
taste, is infinitely to be preferred to a profusion of gunk 
and spinach that is in bad taste. 

Our horrible example at the left is one with several 
other instances which we are sure our readers could 
readily adduce. We have picked out of the hat the word 





SEVENTH BIRTHDAY. This month the Data Sheets are 
seven years old. As a special celebration, we are making 
the complete Library available to PENcIL PornTs readers 
at a special price. Turn now to pages 16 and 17 in the 
advertising section to find out all about it! 

If you have a taste for amazing facts, here are some about the 
Data Sheets! 


Laid end to end, the published Data Sheets would reach over 700 
miles—the distance from New York to Elkhart, Indiana! (We will 
get to Chicago soon.) 


Piled up, they would make a stack 2,877 feet high—about three 


























draught as typical. Why it is more dignified or desirable —_ Eifel Towers! 

or erudite to draught than to draft is something that Data Sheets are being used in every continent on the face of the 

only the A.I.A. can explain. In Medieval England, they _ earth! 

not only spelled it draught, but also pronounced it Over 12,000 men have asked for Data Sheets, from all corners 

4 draught. of the world! 

3 Draught as nonsensical spelling is not a very serious As editorial sheets in PENcm Points, 2,903,892 Data Sheets have 

matter—but as an architectural habit of mind it is a appeared! 

threat to the very existence of the profession. Manufacturers have distributed 2,691,600 separate Data Sheets! 
Architects and saloon-keepers should get together We have reprinted 1,033,488 Data Sheets! 

orthographically as well as socially. The grand total is 6,628,980! 
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BEDLAM AND 
CONFUSION 


BY ROBERT L. ANBERSOR 


Last month it was pointed out that during 
the Twenties there occurred a revival of the 
Religion of Art; a revival, that is to say, of be- 
lief in the supreme virtue and significance of 
Art. 

Likewise it was pointed out that, in Amer- 
ica at least, such revival was inevitable. For, 
having achieved physical maturity with the 
closing of the frontier in the "Nineties, it was 
inevitable that we should turn to the problem 
of intellectual and artistic maturity. 


~ 


Yet if it was inevitable that the Religion of 
Art should be revived, what happened in 
America when such revival took place? What 
alternatives were open to those young Amer- 
icans who suddenly had discovered that life 
in America meant “emotional and esthetic 
starvation”? Generally speaking, two alterna- 
tives presented themselves. 

One alternative was to revive the Victorian 
notion of zxstheticism and art for art’s sake. 
To the young men and women who elected 
this alternative their country became, in 1920, 
a land of horror, populated with creatures 
soon to be classified as Babbitts. America, to 
this new crop of zxsthetes, was a land of starva- 
tion, persecution, and death. 

And so there began, to quote Malcolm Cow- 
ley, ‘‘the great exodus to France.” In Paris in 
1921, as in 1891, perhaps one could hope to 
pursue the great, the glorious xsthetic ideal 
of which they dreamed. To Paris they went 
in droves. 

There they found zxstheticism and art for 
art’s sake. Yet it was, perhaps, a somewhat dif- 
ferent brand of xstheticism than they had ex- 
pected. “My French friends of the Dada move- 
ment,” wrote Cowley in 1934, “were always 
ridiculous .. .” 

Aestheticism ridiculous? 

Nineteenth century zxstheticism, to be sure, 
had always teetered on the verge of the bizarre 
and the ridiculous: from Victor Hugo’s red 
waistcoats in the early days, to Oscar Wilde’s 
sunflowers and satin pants in the later days. 


781 


Yet, relatively speaking, 19th century zxsthet- 
icism had been rather firmly fixed to tradi- 
tional values. (Without tradition, what had 
Victorian xsthetes to thumb their noses at?) 

Post-War ezstheticism, on the other hand, 
deliberately cut loose from established tradi- 
tions of any sort. The world had been con- 
sumed in a holocaust which had demonstrated 
only too clearly that the entire past had been 
a hideous mistake. And so 20th century 
zsthetes took to thumbing their noses at 
everything in sight. There was meaning in 
nothing—with the exception of the individ- 
ual’s particular idiosyncracy . . . his hobby- 
horse . . . his “dada.” Even in this, at times, 
there was no meaning. (As in that lecture in 
Paris at which a bell was rung continuously— 
so that no one heard what the speaker said.) 

There followed, then, that flood of weird 
and esoteric literature, painting and sculpture 
which could be evaluated properly only if the 
spectator’s personal bias was properly sympa- 
thetic. It was the apotheosis of eccentricity: 
art for art’s sake practiced by freaks—chil- 
dren of the Mauve Decade shell-shocked by 
the War. It produced, Heaven help us all, 
what the succeeding generation has been ex- 
pected to accept as “‘art.” 

Of course I realize that out of this Post- 
War esthetic bedlam new patterns of form 
and style eventually emerged. I realize, for in- 
stance, that out of the cult of unintelligibility 
fostered by James Joyce and Gertrude Stein, 
fresh stimulus was injected into the veins of 
literature. I realize, as well, that out of “‘ab- 
stract” and “non-objective” art, new forms 
were derived which revitalized the art of ar- 
chitecture. But this does not alter the fact 
that most of the Post-War creative activity 
is, to me at least, sheer unadulterated bedlam. 

Not that I cannot understand how the art- 
ists and their art “got that way.” I can, and 
do understand, I think, the cause. But the ef- 
fect: the words written, the pictures painted, 
the music composed, the sculpture modeled; 
much of this I am afraid I shall never be able 
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to evaluate as more than an esthetic bedlam. 

Thanks to the formula “form is function,” 
as well as to the implicit formula “form is 
construction,” architecture fared better than 
the other arts. But even here, heresy though 
it be, zsthetic bedlam could, can still, be 
found without great difficulty. 

+ > + 

The second alternative which presented it- 
self to young Americans in the early "Twenties 
lay, not in reviving art for art’s sake, but in 
discarding it. 

For it had been discovered that this esthetic 
slogan which had been inherited from Vic- 
torian days was an “escape mechanism,” a 
“flight from reality.” 

Why was the esthetic slogan a flight from 
reality? To answer this we shall have to re- 
call what happened during the preceding 
century. 

As was earlier pointed out, the 19th century 
theory of evolution set up the concept of 
evolving society. This, in turn, set up the 
thesis that art is the expression of society. 

The theory of evolving society, however, 
was dynamic rather than static. Retrospective 
in the beginning, it soon became prospective. 
No sooner had men discovered whence they 
came than they began to speculate whither 
they were going. This meant that the thesis of 
art as expression of society would have to be 
changed to read: art is the expression of fu- 
ture society. 

Now so long as men were content to per- 
petuate the Religion of Art; so long as they 
were content to perpetuate the Romantic no- 
tion that art was man’s greatest achievement, 
they could correlate art and society and still 
evaluate art above society. 

It happened, however, that the theory of 
evolution tended to evaluate society above 
art. This tendency was accentuated by in- 
creasing awareness on the part of 19th century 
men of evil results of the Industrial Rev- 
olution. It was further accentuated by the 
contention, brought forward by Karl Marx, 
that the true index to society was to be found, 
not in philosophy or art, but in economics. 
And so men’s thoughts turned from art 
toward society; toward economics; toward 
radical politico-economic theories and parties; 
toward the Religion of the Social Ideal. 

With the Post-War period, however, radical 


theories and parties suddenly became too dan- 
gerous. The Religion of the Social Ideal was 
succeeded by a revival of the Religion of Art. 

“Reconstruction,” as Lewis Mumford 
wrote, “did a perfect fadeout.” 

Thus, if to some young men and women a 
return to the esthetic slogan in 1921 was a 
flight from reality, it was because they had 
served a partial novitiate, at least, under the 
Religion of the Social Ideal. Art for art’s sake 
required that art be integrated only with it- 
self. To these people, however, it was not art 
which was the reality, it was society. Reality, 
they argued, required that art be “reintegrated 
with society.” 

I wish space permitted side glances at some 
of the subsequent attempts to reintegrate art 
and society. About 1925, for instance, Thomas 
Craven set up what might be called the “‘occu- 
pational theory” of painting: only a doctor 
would be permitted to paint nudes—he saw 
them in practicing his profession! 

In brief: on the part of those who refused 
to accept art for art’s sake, the alternative 
chosen was “Art for society’s sake.” 

What, specifically, does this mean? It 
means, wrote Mumford in the early ’Thirties, 
that the architect “is to organize the forces of 
modern society, discipline them for humane 
ends, as well as express them in plastic-utili- 
tarian building.” It means, in other words, 
that the architect is to plan, blue-print, and 
build Utopia. 

Really, then, the “Art for society’s sake” 
slogan should be changed to read “Art for 
Utopia’s sake.” Nor would such change do 
Mumford an injustice. Most of us are un- 
aware, I suspect, that his first book was a 
simplified history called: The Story of Utopia. 


+ % + 


Unfortunately, art for Utopia’s sake em- 
bodies an even greater flight from reality than 
does art for art’s sake. For whereas the latter 
sets up art as independent of society, the for- 
mer sets up society as dependent on art. It 
was the architect, remember, who was to or- 
ganize and discipline society. And this in a 
world threatened with economic and political 
disaster! 

If, in the "IT'wenties, art for art’s sake was 
zsthetic bedlam, art for Utopia’s sake may 
be defined as intellectual chaos and confusion. 
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R. Harmer Smith’s skill as a water colorist is demonstrated in 
this study of the Horton House at Sand Beach, which is one of 
the many spots in Nova Scotia Smith visited on a sketching tour 
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Danvers (Old “Salem Village”), Massachusetts 
Part Il 





by FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN, A. I. A. 


(‘““Naumkeag’”’) not much original 
structural work remains. Business 
has of recent years pretty well sup- 
planted many old buildings over 
$ large sections of what is now the 
more populous part of Salem, Beverly, and Peabody. 
Then, twenty-four years ago, there was the “Salem 
fire,” that swept away a large residential area of that 
center and the waterfront almost up to the Custom 
House and Derby Wharf locations—the latter now 
in process of rebuilding by the Federal Government. 
We must turn, therefore, to the former less-built-up 
region of ‘““The Farms,” to find the greatest number of 
local examples of dwellings built previous to the Nine- 
teenth Century, as well as those that are perhaps less 
well-known and less familiar to the casual visitor, or 
even, to the usual student. 

So, leaving Salem—as well as the seaside margins 
of Marblehead and Beverly—and turning inland to- 
ward the west, and north, and skirting the shores and 
inlets of Beverly Bay upon the right, one today still 
follows the ancient highway from Salem to Danvers 
and Danversport. 

After passing the Jacob’s House location in the 
fields on the right, and the three-story Read-Crownin- 
shield-Porter dwelling at Danversport upon the left, 
just before the roadway makes a sharp right-angle 
turn, near the head of the inlet from Beverly Harbor, 
are the “twin houses,” side by side, overlooking Crane 
River inlet and the old shipyard sites, built by Cap- 
tains John and Moses Endicott, probably dating from 
about 1798. The vestibules of these houses have al- 
teady been recorded both in photographs and meas- 
ured drawings, in The Monograph Series, Volume XX, 
Number 3 (“‘A Group of Eastern Massachusetts Vesti- 
bules,” pages 138-139). 

Beyond the center—and rather different from any 
other example of dwellings within the old Salem area— 
is the house built about 1784 by the Rev. Benjamin 
Wadsworth, near the old parsonage site, now Centre 
Street. While not exactly a common type in New 
England, it is nevertheless, in its sturdy and vigorous 
detail, and in the somewhat unusual combination of 
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hip-and-gambrel roof lines, a form of dwelling that 
indubitably belongs to the period of the Revolution, 
or within the short decade following. 

After passing “The Mills” and Danvers Square, 
both north and west the agricultural character of this 
region has been well maintained over all the years 
between its original settlement and the present date. 
The oldest structures are to be found along some of 
the older roads, or down rutted lanes and driveways, 
where old groves of trees and clustering overgrown 
shrubs suggest the location of early dwellings to one 
experienced in such a quest. Even then one meets 
many disappointments; for far too many of the old 
sites have been usurped by later buildings, or the old 
house—f it is still to be traced at all—has been sur- 
rounded by newer ells and additions, and often en- 
tirely rebuilt to suit the requirements of more recent 
owners. Such a Danvers house was “Oak Hill,” for 
instance, set far back from the road, in mid-Victorian 
ugliness, but yet containing the remnants of an older 
dwelling; including two rooms by Samuel McIntire, 
that now fortunately have been transplanted to a 
more accessible and safer location in the Boston Art 
Museum. As the building had been sold to be adapted 
to other purposes, this removal, at least, was justified. 

Less happy was the fate of “The Lindens.” Built 
as the country place of the Hon. Robert (better 
known as “King”) Hooper of Marblehead in 1754, it 
was—in its chosen setting of gardens, and linden- 
planted approach—a noble example of a fine New 
England dwelling of the period. Its dignified design 
and finish, high ceilings, and rooms with four-paneled 
walls, marked it as one of the best in all that country- 
side. But it fell upon evil days. It was purchased as 
a gamble by second-hand furniture dealers. It was up 
for sale, piecemeal or wholesale, over several years. 
One fine interior went to a Middle Western museum. 
The room paneling was cheaply reproduced and (so 
rumor hath it) sold again! And, finally, a purchaser 
for what remained was found; and now the site shows 
only the remains of the trees and the old garden—and 
a gaping cellar hole! The dwelling has been re-erected 
upon a closely crowded urban lot in a semi-southern 
city,—far from “its own, its native land” with 
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much of its glamour and glory reft ruthlessly away! 


“The Lindens” formerly on Sylvan Street, on land 
that was part of the original Endecott grant and 
sometimes known as “The Governor’s Plains,” had 
a stairway that was second in beauty and spaciousness 
only to that in the hallway of the Lee Mansion in 
Marblehead; and the first and second hall wall cover- 
ing was also reminiscent of the treatment that may 
still be seen in the Marblehead Mansion. But in its 
exterior design, the gambrelled Danvers dwelling pos- 


Haskett Derby of Salem, and developed as his summer 
estate by Samuel McIntire. It was here that the 
charming, unusual two-story summerhouse was built 
at the cost of 1oo£ and completed by McIntire in 
July, 1793. In 1go1, it was moved four miles across 
country, and has since that time decorated the Endi- 
cott gardens at Danvers. This structure was illus. 
trated on page 14 of Volume II, No. 2, of The White 
Pine Series of Architectural Monographs , and combined 
the favorite “archway” feature—employed so fre. 


“THE LINDENS”—FORMERLY IN DANVERS, NOW IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


sessed an unusual facade; having a central feature, 
with two engaged Corinthian columns and _steep- 
pitched pediment (a truly unique treatment, shown 
in detail in the measured drawing on page 178 and the 
views on pages 176 and 180) along with four richly- 
moulded dormers and a decorative roof balustrade. 
The house was purchased from the Hooper heirs in 
1797—a few years after its builder’s death—by Judge 
Benajah Collins, related to the local Eppes family; 
whose farm, now in Peabody, was purchased by Elias 


quently by McIntire to focus the vista beyond a gat- 
den approach—upon the lower story, with diminutive 
rooms on either side, from one of which rises the stait- 
way to the upper floor, which provided a summef 
Garden Room to overlook gardens and pleasance on 
all four sides. The pilastered second story is sut- 
mounted by a pedimented roof treatment, with two 
Watteau-like carved figures, and corner pedestals with 


finely turned vases—the whole most exquisitely and 


delicately proportioned and scaled. 
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THE JUDGE SAMUEL HOLTEN HOUSE, DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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There were also three McIntire mantels that—at 
some injury to the original paneling—were somewhat 
arbitrarily incorporated by Francis Peabody into 
“The Lindens,” when he owned the place in 1860; two 
from his grandfather’s house in Salem, and one from 
“Oak Hill,” added in 1873. The two McIntire man- 
tels from the Joseph Peabody House were placed in 
the room at the right of the entrance on the first floor, 
and in the bed-room on the right at the head of the 
stairs. The mantel from “Oak Hill’ was located in 
the- northwest bed-room on the second floor. It was 
during his occupancy that the gardens also were ex- 


an old building, to give that of the oldest part known 
to have been located upon the site. Often that portion 
first built was but as large upon the ground as a single 
room, facing toward the south, with a large fireplace 
and constricted staircase upon one or the other end. 
The structure was often two stories and attic high; 
sometimes only a story and a half cottage. In either 
case, the easiest and most obvious first enlargement 
of its size was to add to its length, thus making ful] 
use of the original stairs and chimney, for both old 
and new rooms, upon both floor levels. 

As in the case of this dwelling the various additions 











-_DIAGRAMMATIC: SKETCH :‘SHOWING: DEVELOPMENT’: OF: THE. 
EXISTING -JUDGE..SAMUEL-HOLTEN : 


‘HOUSE ‘DANVERS ‘IN: 
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tended somewhat to the west, over the site of the 
original slave quarters. 
In the preceding Monograph (Volume XXIV, 
Number 5) were noted two examples of Danvers 
dwellings that had grown from one-room houses to 
full farmstead size,—as well as the local prevalence of 
double-house plans. In this Monograph is shown one 
of the best known and most interesting cases of a 
similar growth; the Judge Samuel Holten House. 
Many an old dwelling is known, or suspected, to have 
evolved in much the same way! 

It is, of course, customary, when quoting a date for 


have been fairly definitely determined, and although 
there still remains some doubt as to the exact years in 
which each addition was made, it illustrates this 
“progressive development” which can be suspected 
—and sometimes traced—in many other old New 
England dwellings. The portion first built, probably 
erected by Benjamin Holten (also sometimes spelled 
“Houlton”), about 1670, was a typical “one-room- 
house plan,” with one room on each of two floors, 
and an attic, and a large chimney and stairs at the 
southwest end. The first addition was made about 
1689, and consisted of another room adding to the 
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VIEW FROM SOUTH 


View rrom WEstT 
THE JUDGE SAMUEL HOLTEN HOUSE, DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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structure’s length, upon the other side of the chimney 
and stairs. But instead of being as large or even, as 
was most usual, a little larger than the earlier room 
—the new room was smaller and of less width upon 
the front. This extended the roof ridge and the front 
of the house about twelve feet more to the southwest. 

The next addition (the second) was also made in 
the usual way, in about 1700. It was the regular 
“lean-to” at the rear. Again it was not guite the usual 
thing,—as it only extended as far as the original ‘“‘one- 


the end gable house wall, extending beyond the front 
wall of the dwelling, to shelter an outside door and 
make a short “Beverly jog.” This room was probably 
intended to provide Judge Holten with an office; and 
it may have been a few years apart from the extension‘ 
to the southwest, in which case it might have been the 
fourth addition made to the original plan! 

Again, in 1832—or thereabouts—another room was 
added in the indented north corner of the house; and 
probably the front vestibule was made, by moving 


ENTRANCE HALL AND STAIR 
THE JUDGE SAMUEL HOLTEN HOUSE, DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 


room” portion, and the roof was. established at a 
slightly flatter slope than that upon the main house. 
The third addition was made about fifteen years later, 
when the building was largely rebuilt, perhaps in 
1752. It consisted of another room on the southwest 
end, (again adding about twelve feet to the length of 
the house front and to its ridge) and the extension of 
the rear “lean-to” at the same time, while another 
“‘lean-to” was built against the northeast end, but to 
quite different effect, as here the roof sloped up against 


out the old front door and adding another beside it, 
at about the same time. These last changes were 
made after the death of its most famous occupant, 
Judge Samuel Holten, in January, 1816, when he was 
78 years old. 

He had been a member of the State Provincial Con- 
gresses of 1768 and 1775; a member of the General 
Committee of Safety; representative of Massachusetts 
at the Yorktown Convention of 1777, when he helped 
in framing the “Articles of Federation”; President of 
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Dovuste Privy at Rear or Dwe tine (See drawing on next page) 
THE JUDGE SAMUEL HOLTEN HOUSE, DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the Continental Congress in 1785; 32 years Judg> of 
Essex County Court of Common Pleas; 35 years 
Judge of General Sessions, for 15 of which he was act- 
ing Chief Justice; also occupant of many honored 
positions in the town—selectman, moderator, treas- 
urer, etc., and served five years in the State Senate 
and twelve years on the Governor’s Council. 

He left his house to his daughter, Mary Putnam, 
and his granddaughter, Mary Ann Putnam; and it is 


and Liberty Streets, is a fine example of New England 
restraint in material and design. Built at a period 
when, especially in this locality, local builders and 
ship-craftsmen had developed a large number of deli- 
cately-worked variants of ornamental wood mould- 
ings, its selection of material had largely eliminated 
this type of ornament and fallen back instead upon 
sheer, chaste beauty of proportion and composition. 
So this dwelling can be accepted as perhaps typical of 


S1pE VIEW Across YARD 


THE SAMUEL FOWLER HOUSE—1809—DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 


probable that the “double” vestibule and privy date 
from about that time, or perhaps a little later, in 
1823. 

Samuel Fowler, born 1776 and died 1859, built the 
simple square brick house known by his name, in 
1809. His father had owned and conducted a ship- 
yard at the “New Mills’; and he continued as mill 
owner, as well as operating a large tannery near 
Liberty Bridge. This dwelling, on the corner of High 


the severely simple type of brick dwelling architecture 
of that period, of which elsewhere within its limits the 
same township furnishes several other, although 
smaller, instances of structures employing the same 
material and a nearly similar simplicity of design. 

It is now among the several structures owned by 
the Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities, representing different cultural periods, 
and is one of the most consistently perfect of them all. 
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Both in its architecture and furnishing it is of a sim- 
plicity that seems quite umarchitectural in all its 
means. Not the least of its appeal to the appreciative 
student is the number of original wall papers that 
have been preserved upon its rooms, including one 
scenic paper decorating the Parlor. 

This paper is believed to have been among the first 
printed by Jean Zuber et Cie, who while still using 
many small wood blocks for the many colors of their 





which was immediately accepted and has continued 
in use until today. 

The painted designs of the wall decorations in the 
Hall and principal rooms of the Lee Mansion, in 
Marblehead, were made upon sheets of paper about 
26’ x 22’. This work in style recalls French grisaille 
painting, while the Classic forms employed in the de- 
sign also suggest French decorators or, possibly, Eng- 
lish copyists as their origin. The other wall coverings 





NEAR THE OLD PARSONAGE SITE, Now CENTRE STREET 


THE WADSWORTH HOUSE—C. 17 


patterns, were the first to combine these printings 
upon continuous rolls of paper to be applied perpen- 
dicularly. Previously all wall paper printings had been 
made upon squares of paper usually about 15” x 19” 
to 18” x 22’. Then these were separately pasted 
upon the wall to make up the panel of the design. 
The change was made by Zuber about 1829 and its 
obvious convenience and saving of time in application 
made it an advance in the manufacture of wall paper, 
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in the Fowler House are of more conventional pattern 
and simpler coloring, of which the coldly Classical or 
Adam-like character of that on the Hall is perhaps 
unusually successful in striking the identical note in 
decoration that is to be discerned in the architectural 
restraint of the exterior, in the precise, yet attenuated 
mouldings of the staircase, mantels and, indeed, of all 
the woodwork of the interior, as may be seen in the 
photographic views reproduced herewith. 
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COTTAGE, HOBART STREET, DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 





COTTAGE, SYLVAN STREET, DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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In a crowded theatre, fear 
follows unexpected darkness 


it’s the first 
60 seconds 
that count 


HEN all the lights 

Wroann go out, the 

audience is in peril. With exits invisible, 
hundreds of uneasy people are ripe for panic. 


That is why the first 60 seconds count so 
heavily in the case of emergency lighting... 
why instantaneous, automatic protection is 
so essential. An Exide System is entirely in- 
dependent of the human element, offering 





split-second, automatic protection in case the 
normal electric current supply fails. It pro- 
vides abundant light, for a single room or 
an entire building. 


The utility companies take every precau- 
tion but cannot control the effects of storms, 
floods, fires, street accidents and similar 





occurrences. Privately-owned plants,nomatter 
how carefully planned and operated, may also 
have interruptions that render Exide Emer- 
gency Lighting essential. Write for Don Graf’s 
Data Sheets giving full details. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Ex10 
XI € THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Keepalite 1904 W. Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send me, without obligation, new bulletin and Don Graf's Data 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING Sheets on Exide Emergency Lighting. 
SYSTEMS ccc cetaedinns si dediiaRintintiind 


Ni iio sks cecaraeoaedennciiee 
AND 
$150 ‘ur 


So 5 iscsi ee ie eit eca etm aeahacd 
| aman Architect] Engineer(_] Draftsman oO 











Refer to Sweet’s Catalogue, Section 27/1 











HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


Keach Discusses 
Boston’s Draftsmen 


H. L. Mencken captained an investi- 
gation, a few years back, which found 
Massachusetts just about the least 
worst state in the U. S. A. There 
seemed to be ample chances for ab- 
sorbing enlightenment, and the public 
health was satisfactorily safeguarded. 
Chiropractors were not allowed to 
function in the medical profession, 
but anyone could, and can, take a 
flier in the realm of architecture. To 
be sure we have a registration bill that 
makes fitful appearances on Beacon 
Hill, as does the bill for licensing cats, 
but with inadequate defense they are 
both pushovers for the better organ- 
ized opposition. Presumably specula- 
tive builders and real estate men are 
the ones who would view the estab- 
lishment of minimum standards with 
the maximum of dismay. 

Being wholly concerned with profits 
and the flash that sells, they seldom 
or never pay full commissions. Occa- 
sionally they acquiesce to a fair rate, 
for abridged services, if a reputable 
name is included, but the usual fee is 
a pittance. Besides knowing how to 
keep the gravy from spilling, their 
collateral gift for emphasizing just 
the right non-essential should not be 
overlooked. A musical toilet paper dis- 
penser, a stream-lined bulkhead, or an 
iron pyrites-plated niche on the stair- 
case, and the prospect is practically 
hypnotized. Says she, ‘Reach me the 
pen before I swoon,” and looking 
down, sees it is already in her hand. 

Few architects can dip into this 
field and emerge with a whole skin, 
so most of the spec and realtor crea- 
tions are sweated out during the long 
watches of the night, by struggling 
draftsmen who must amplify their 
small weekly incomes, or bid a fond 
farewell to the new Ford. State regis- 
tration might conceivably remove 
them from the scene, and force the 
payment of more reasonable fees for 
rendered. That, in turn, 
would rock the gravy boat; it’s really 
very simple. 

Home offices, run by men of good 
training, who have gravitated into 
the dog’s life of full-time sweating, 
would be helped by the law, for how- 
ever much they have become inured 
to chiseling they have hardly gotten 
to love it for its own sake. “Big 
names” may have little concern with 
all this, but the great majority of 


services 





architects are not too far removed 
from it to profit by an improvement, 
their draftsmen along with them, if 
increased business means better wages. 
Particularly at this time, with threats 
of a boom in housing, and no other 
discernible signs of architectural 
booming, it might be expected that 
local practitioners would overcome 
their inertia or indifference, and line 
up for a real tug of war with the 
Philistines. 

Of course the whole thing may be 
argued from the pecuniary point of 
view, but there is a dogged profes- 
sional side, that has cost the organized 
architects dearly, in quite modern 
times, by circumscribing their defense 
against the inroads of aggressive and 
powerful usurpers. If this remnant of 
the old idealism is to be anything more 
than a weight about the neck it might 
be galvanized into positive action 
towards the general betterment of our 
smaller architecture. Not so much by 
the mouthing of sublimities as by 
boos; witness the practical technic of 
certain Boston politicians. They have 
been known to pack a public hearing 
room with city employes, under or- 
ders to make any sort of disturbing 
noise towards the confusion of the 
opposite side. Now any good drafts- 
man can boo, and the chances are that 
a draftslady can hiss, if put to it, so 
the inference is obvious. 

At the present instant, Christmas 
card originals are being slashed out 
on Strathmore, and office linoleum 
samples. Last December 26th (’36) 
about one hundred and eighty drafts- 
men made resolutions to do their own 
cards in 1937, and start early enough 
to avoid perspiration. Probably not 
one of them began early, and none 





would have got going at all, but fo: 
the tireless prodding of his wife, be- 
ginning about Armistice Day. The 
best system for the luckless bachelor 
is to let Christmas go by and then 
leave himself receptive to procrasti- 
nator’s remorse. Fleeting as this is, it 
will give him the impetus to get out 
a belated card, if caught in the flood. 
One shifts the accent a little towards 
“New Year’s” and is in accord with 
Continental tradition. Best of all, by 
mid-January you know who your 
friends are. 

Freddy Witton has deserted the 
downtown architectural world for 
suburbia, where crops are said to be 
more bountiful. He is reported to have 
found hen tracks on his board o’ 
mornings, and an occasional egg, laid 
very cunningly in the intricacies of 
full size ornamental details. 

Ray Esgar is the latest of that for- 
tunate group of architectural men 
who build their own houses. The Casa 
Esgar is in Hingham, and will be 
graced by a mural from the hand of 
Harry Wijk, which is something to 
make even a spec house worth owning. 


N. Y. Building Code Course 


The New York Building School, 67 
West 44th Street, announces a special 
course of 20 lectures on the new 
Building Code, to be given on Tues- 
day evenings. L. M. Bernfeld of the 
Department of Buildings, William A. 
Hoffberg and D. D. Kimball, Consult- 
ing Engineers, will be the instructors. 
The course will include a_ general 
analysis of the new Building Code 
and detailed study of its classification 
of buildings, materials, construction, 
air conditioning, and welding of steel. 
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R. E. Collins of Washington, D. C., managed to catch this salty scene while on 
a summer sketching tour. The original pencil drawing was done on cameo paper 
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Here’s a New 


ITTCO METAL SASH 


which broadens the possibilities 


for 


“ SASH No. 18-WOOD SCREW 


HIS new member of the Pittco 
Metal family presents a varia- 
tion of the well-known No. 10 Pittco 
Sash which the architect will find 
extremely useful in designing store 
fronts of beauty and effectiveness. 
As illustrated, the new Pittco Sash 
includes a beaded face member 
which overlaps the facing material 
used on the front. This results in two 
desirable advantages. First, it’ in- 
creases the attractiveness and display 


og. PIT TS BURGH, 
YYD ~ PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


value of the show window. .. because 
the double bead of the new face 
member combines with the bead on 
the sash unit itself to form a wide, 
effective frame for the show window, 
setting off the merchandise displayed 
in a pleasing manner. And second, 
it adds to the durability and con- 
tinued good looks of the front by 
protecting, with its overlap, the edges 
of the facing material. 

You will find this new Pittco Sash 





Makers of WALLHIDE PAINT + WATERSPAR ENAMEL AND VARNISH + SUN-PROOF 


PA \T * FLORHIDE - 
WI\DOW GLASS”) + 


POLISHED PLATE 
LAS DUPLATE SAFETY GLASS) + 
Distributors of PC GLASS BLOCKS and CARRARA STRUCTURAL GLASS 


GLASS + MIRRORS + PENNVERNON 
PITTCO STORE FRONT METAL + 


effective Store Front Design 





a worthy addition to the present line 
of Pittco Metal units, which has won 
the enthusiastic approval of archi- 
tects throughout the country. We in- 
vite you to send the coupon for com- 
plete information and detail draw- 
ings of various applications of Pittco 
Store Front Metal. 


pitTCO 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
2101A Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, your 
folder containing full information on Pittco 
Store Front Metal and detail drawings. 


Name 


Street 
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A Letter 
Dear Mr. Walker: 

I applaud you for bringing the ul- 
tra-modern and the Victorian to- 
gether for comparison, as you did in 
your editorial in November 1937 edi- 
tion of Pencit Pornts. We all need 
to ponder over this relationship. 

Did it ever occur to you that the 
Victorian is more expressive of a 
machine-age than the ultra-modern 
formula? In those days the carpenters 
let loose with their newly discovered, 
power-driven jig-saws and _ turning- 
lathes. What fun they must have had 
trying out all the various “‘ill-arranged 
details.” But they were putting their 
machines to a test, and they were get- 
ting out a lot of stuff they hadn’t 
been able to make with the old hand 
processes. 

Now the ultra-modern formula 
closes its eyes to the possibilities of the 
machine. By limiting its vocabulary 
to smooth surfaces, straight lines, 
square and circular shapes it has ex- 
pressed the limitations and not the po- 
tential powers of an age of machine 
production. 

A more pertinent expression of 
machine processes would be to play 
with forms and ornament so very 
complex, that we would gasp at their 
intricate patterns and inwardly say to 
curselves, “how wonderful for even 
a machine to create it.” Since we have 
acquired this new machine skill, we 
should use our imaginations to force 
it beyond the powers of hand pro- 
duction. If it is easy for the machine 
to make it, we will soon be bored by 
it. We continue to marvel at some 
hand created forms, because we are 
awed by the skill displayed in their 
fashioning. We need to put more of 
this into the things we make with 
machines. We need to collaborate with 
the men in the laboratories to plan 
ways to get ornament and forms of 
such intricate beauty that only a 
machine can produce it and then only 
with the greatest of technical and 
artistic skill. 

We had better go back to some of 
the Victorian ways of playing with 
the machine, until our imaginations 
have mastered their possibilities. There 
are some who justify the nakedness 
and paucity of ultra-modern forms 
by saying they reveal our restraint in 
design. But actually are we not dis- 
playing sterility of imagination and 
lack of appreciation of the powers of 
machine methods? Have we forgotten 
that it is the structural engineer who 
is always telling us that “‘it’s impos- 
sible to build’? What has he always 
meant by this? Why, he has meant 
that as far as his limited technique is 
concerned he doesn’t know how to 
figure it out. He classifies the designs 
of a fertile imagination with indeter- 


minate structures or economically 
wasteful schemes, until he finds out 
a new formula for their solution. He 
is hemmed in by restrictions, and 
wishes to impose them upon the cre- 
ative impulses of the fertile designer. 

Economic restrictions and engineer- 
ing limitations have pressed down up- 
on us so heavily in these years of busi- 
ness depression that we ought to turn 
our thoughts again to the play-boys 
of the Victorian era. They weren’t 
looking for limitations. They were 
trying out the new tools to see what 
they could do. As a stimulating cor- 
rective thought, we ought to com- 
pare the “plenitude” of the Victorian 
days with the “paucity” of our own. 
There are hidden away in some of the 
books of those days designs of extraor- 
dinary beauty and if we would pull 
them out, we might get a few new 
ideas to supplement the already bor- 
ing few we have classified into the 
pigeon hole of ultra-modern. 

Even the philosophy of the func- 
tionalists and the slogans of the pres- 
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ent day will be found to have their 
counterpart in the literature on archi- 
tecture of the Victorian period. 

Yes, again I applaud you for bring- 
ing these two periods together for 
contemplation. We need to think a 
lot about it, and perhaps when we do 
we shall get a little more balance and 
perspective. 

H. VANDERVOOoRT WALSH 
New York, N. Y. 


Columbia Institutes 
Course in Illumination 


Columbia University will offer a 
course in lighting practice in the early 
part of February, 1938. The course 
covers the uses and possibilities of 
commercial, decorative, and residential 
lighting, and is intended for archi- 
tects and designers but will also be 
interesting to the layman having to 
do with the “Illumination of Build- 
ings,” as the course is entitled. 

For more information write G. M. 
Allen, Extension Architecture. 
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A scene at Marginal and 18th Street, New York City, as seen and sketched in 
pencil on cameo paper by a young draftsman from Georgia, O. S. Willingham 
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SOLVING THE _ 
TRAFFIC PROBLEM 
IN THE CITY 
OF THE FUTURE _ 











Hugh Ferriss, whose suggestions for improvements in city 
planning have won him international fame, gives here a 
suggestion for “better organized commercial zones in 
which tower-buildings or skyscrapers will appear only at 
set intervals and in direct connection with rapid-transit 
systems.” Such a development would make possible a ve- 
hicular system capable of accommodating the increasing 
Stream of traffic in modern urban centers with adequate 
provisions for parking and trucking requirements — the 
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The Oldest Pencil 








elimination of grade crossings—and special thorough- 
fares for pedestrians. 

The Microtomic Van Dyke Drawing Pencil used by Mr. 
Ferriss in making the above drawing is the favorite of 
discriminating architects and draughtsmen because of 
its superior strength and smoothness. It's finer-grained 
Microtomic Lead is more uniformly graded throughout 
and produces a cleaner, denser, more smudge-proof line. 
18 degrees from 7B to 9H. Also obtainable with Chisel 
Point Leads in 4B, 2B, HB, 2H, 4H and 6H. 


MICROTOMIC VAN DYKE PENCIL 
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Red Sends Washington 
Xmas Cards and News 


The picture along the Potomac isn’t 
exactly a still life. Painted in terms 
social, political and architectural, this 
racy mural discloses social activities 
leading by a filibuster with the politi- 
cal playlet running a good second, by 
special request, and the architectural 
element just showing. 

Of the social aspect, Washington 
Architects, either Government or pri- 
vate, are seldom seen in the gay places. 
They confine their activities to other 
things whatever they may bs, but 
once in a while do step out en masse 
and do the thing up brown in one 
splash. As witness last month’s Fed- 
eral Architects’ affair and this month’s 
A.I.A. Special which G. L. Rodier and 
his committee of Young Turks engi- 
neered into a social event of rarity 
bordering on uniqueness. With the 
ladies present, all shop talk was aban- 
doned by these sedate worthies. They 
let their hair down and had some fun. 
The exclusive use of “home” talent 
proved that the best entertainers are 
not for public consumption. As Agent 
2X-1 reported “they had games and 
tricks and stunts and stuff while the 
walls were decorated with empty wine 
bottles that were drunk up.” 

From the political angle, Congress 
and the FAECT are striving to aid in 
every way. The passage of the new 
Housing Act, which was designed to 
spur home construction, will, with 
proper handling, require recognized 
architectural services and that should 
help. The FAECT has launched its 
new legislative department with Milton 
Fischer in charge. According to the 
new bulletin recently issued, a very 





Xmas card of George H. Buckingham 





comprehensive and thorough campaign 
is under way to promote the enact- 
ment of legislation in line with the 
aims of the FAECT. 

Nearing completion, the new Gov- 
ernment Printing Office Warehouse 
stands out as a fine example of Fed- 
eral Building Architecture in con- 
crete. Designed by Victor D. Abel, 
Consultant with Procurement, this 
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Xmas card of James M. Lowe 


structure serves primarily as a produc- 
tion plant and warehouse, with a rail- 
road siding within the building. The 
exterior treatment is a bold, broad 
motif compatible with concrete, yet 
properly ornamented to place it in 
the category of a Public Building. 
Eventually, with the future develop- 
ment of North Capitol Street, this 
building will become part of the 
scheme of Federal Buildings that will 
face on the Capitol’s North-south 
axial thoroughfare. 

It is a fact that some very worth- 
while talent is hidden away in the 
Government service. About three 
years ago, when the “temporaries” be- 
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Xmas card of Art Tucker 


gan to flock into Procurement, a very 
common discussion was one which 
centered upon the merits of Govern- 
ment draftsmen as compared with 
those working outside. It was gener- 
ally agreed that the outsiders were 
more versatile, and more experienced 
Without pursuing the argument, 
probably a better scheme would be to 
make direct comparisons. Therefore, 
this being the Holiday season, and the 
practice of making one’s own Xmas 
Cards is still in vogue, I submit some 
of Procurement’s better cards. 

There is a definite movement afoot 
to save the Decatur House. The Pro- 
fessional Writers’ Club of this city 
has launched a campaign to save this 
historic old building for posterity and 
rightly so. According to research 
made by the Historic American Build- 
ing Survey, the Stephen Decatur 
House in Washington, D. C., is “con- 
sidered . . worthy of permanent 
protection.” “This is further empha- 
sized,” writes Thomas T. Waterman 
of the H. A. B. S., “by the fact that 
the Survey has made complete archi- 
tectural records of this distinguished 
and historic building for its Archives 
of the Library of Congress.” The 
Decatur House, built in 1818, was de- 
signed by Benjamin H. Latrobe, one 
of the early planners of the U. S. Cap- 
itol and one of the architects respon- 
sible for the Greek revival in this 
country. The architectural _ signifi- 
cance of the Decatur House is made 
quite clear by Dr. Leicester B. Hol- 
land, Director of Fine Arts Division, 
Library of Congress, when he states— 
in effect—that the Decatur House 1s 
the only other building besides the 
Capitol of the United States that re- 
mains of the work of Latrobe. To 
destroy this building would be a crime 
against the culture of the United 
States. Whose pennies will save De- 
catur House? 

Have a full size Happy New Yeat. 
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ICHAEL FLYNN MFG.CO 









8 Residence 
For years LUPTON has been recognized by 


Architects and Better Builders everywhere as the 
name that pioneered quality Steel Windows. Today, 
the MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING CO. 
maintains this same high standard as it continues Industrial 
the manufacture and sale of these approved 
Lupton Casements and Industrial Window Products. 
Architects who know and want Quality and Service 
always specify—’”LUPTON—a better steel window” 


SEND for catalog of HIGH STANDARD Specifications 


_— MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING CO. 


PRODUCTS Successors to David Lupton’s Sons Co. 


Allegheny Ave. and Tulip St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











SCIENCE — 


in theory and practice 


N ITS new $400,000 Science Building, the University of 
Arkansas has two large laboratories well designed and 
; equipped for instruction in chemistry and chemical analysis. 
rt 
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Studying the theory of chemistry the students have before 
: = them at all times a very practical and scientific application 
- mam €= of it. For in both of these splendid laboratories Duriron 
Acid-Proof Drain Pipe and Durimet Acid-Proof Duct are 
wisely used to convey wastes and fumes from sinks and 


hoods. 


Every day the students see chemicals causing many astound- 
ing reactions, acids eating away fabrics, wood and even 
ordinary iron, but Duriron impervious to it all. They learn 
that Duriron is positive assurance of a lifetime of trouble- 
free acid-handling service. 


General Chemical Laboratory, University of Arkansas THE DURIRON COMPANY, Inc. 
Fayetteville, Ark. : 
Wittenberg & Deloney, Architects 404 N. Findlay St. Dayton, Ohio 


a Note Duriron Drain Pipe installed from ceiling and Durimet 
. Ducts connecting with hoods. ID) U IR | IR ©) Ni 
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These sketches form an interesting study in two of the many pencil technics. 
Above is the Eichelberger Home, at Caspian Lake, Vermont, drawn by Harve) 


INS P. Clarkson. Below is H. Koether’s conception of St. John’s in Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Prove to yourself the value of con- 
centrated sill protection. 


Send for the re- 
sults of a fact 
finding survey in- 
corporated in the 
free booklet 
“Only 
Concentrated 
Protection 
Reduces 
Window 
Maintenance 
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MESKER BROTHERS .. . Dept.A-2 
424 South 7th St. . St. Louis, Missouri 
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Competitions for 
Public Buildings 


Epiror’s Note: For an earlier sequel 
on this subject of competitions for 
the selection of architects for public 
buildings see page 21 in the Novem- 
ber, 1937, issue of PENciL PorntTs. 
Leading a nationwide movement for 
the selection by competition of archi- 
tects for public buildings, the New 
York Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects has recommended 
to Secretary Morgenthau that the com- 
petitive method be applied experi- 
mentally to six Federal projects in the 
State of New York. 

This action followed the adoption 
by the Chapter of a resolution declar- 
ing that “architectural competitions 
are the best method of selecting de- 
signs for, and architects to superin- 
tend the erection of, buildings where 
public funds are involved.” 

The architects, according to a state- 
ment by the Chapter, ‘‘feel that their 
profession has been menaced by State 
and Governmental agencies, which 
have set up bureaus to take over work 
which more properly belongs to the 
architect in the field of private prac- 
tice.” The Federal Government has 
usurped the functions of the architect, 
and this policy is being aped by States 
and cities, it was declared. 

The jobs which, the architects sub- 
mit, would fairly test the worth of 
architectural competitions, involve 
the construction of post-offices, and 
are included in the scheduled activi- 
ties of the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury. Two are to be carried out 
in New York City. The location and 
cost of each follow: Gloversville, 
$270,000; Tonawanda, $185,000; 
Great Neck, $175,000; Woodhaven 
Branch, Jamaica, $175,000; Wakefield 
Branch, New York City, $210,000; 
Station I, New York City, $650,000. 

“Competitions among architects 
with offices in New York City would 
result in the selection of architects 
for the New York City jobs. Compe- 
titions among architects outside the 
City would determine the choice of 
architects for the other jobs.” 

In England, France, Italy, and other 
countries, the Chapter statement said, 
competitions have proved stimulating. 

“Employing this practice, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects has 
successfully solved England’s archi- 
tectural program. Since the World 
War, 470 open competitions to select 
architects for public buildings have 
been held in England, and have re- 
sulted in better architecture and lower 
costs. The United States should profit. 

“It is paradoxical that in this 
Country, where free competition has 
becn the backbone of success, the 
architects should be forced to fight 





for Federal and State recognition of 


the fairness and value of competitions. 


“Under the pressure of emergency, 
the Office of the Supervising Archi- 
tect in Washington developed from a 
small supervising unit to the largest 
architectural planning factory in the 
world. Before the present Administra- 
tion came into power, it was the usual 
practice to hire private architects for 
all large work and most small work. 


“Now architectural design has be- 
come the function of the Procurement 
Division of the Government, which 
has swallowed the Office of the Super- 
vising Architect. Under present con- 
ditions it is practically imposs:ble for 
a private architect to obtain Federal 
work from the Procurement Division. 

“A similar situation exists in New 
York State, which no longer hires 
private architects. The Department of 
Public Works at Albany maintains an 
architectural organization ranking sec- 
ond only to that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in size. Public architecture 
in the State is under the direct con- 
trol of an army trained engineer. 


“The new Charter of the City of 
New York unless modified will make 
it impossible for the private archite-t 
to participate in City work. Civil 
service employes, underpaid and un- 
dertrained for the tasks involved, will 
take over the complete handling of 
the City’s architectural problems. The 
public is unmindful of the implica- 
tions of this transition, and does not 
realize that it is subscribing to a 
principle of control which is entirely 
un-American and subversive of excel- 
lence in civic architecture. 

“The growth of the bureaus which 
are now controlling and designing 
public architecture is a phenomenon 
of the depression. It was inevitable 
since haste and speed were essential to 
the distribution of emergency jobs and 
money. The method of the old polit- 
ical spoils system was too slow. 


“It is the aim of the architectural 
profession to bring about a return to 
the policy of employing private archi- 
tects in governmental work. The ex- 
isting system, which excludes archi- 
tects from a sphere of public service 
which is preeminently their own, 
should be abolished.” 

The Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects has 
gone on record in favor of competi- 
tions, and has expressed disapproval of 
“bureaucracy” in government archi- 
tecture. Other Chapters of the Insti- 
tute are expected to support the New 
York and Philadelphia groups. 

Wesley S. Bessell has been named 
chairman of a New York Chapter 
committee to direct the movement. 
Other members are Lorimer Rich and 


Frederick J. Woodbridge. 
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Proving Lumo- 
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PACITY is what you need 
to “hold that line” when 
reproducing direct from pencil 
drawings. And in Mars Lumo- 
graph Drawing Pencils opacity 
is achieved by a secret light ab- 
sorbing element added to the 
finely ground particles of choic- 


_est graphite. 


BETTER Reproductions 


You may have been making re- 
productions from pencil draw- 
ings for years—but not until 
you use Mars Lumograph will 
you experience the clearness, 
the sharpness, the beauty of line 
which Lumograph’s impervious- 
ness to light will give you. 


Other Features 


Mars Lumograph isa pencil for 
better work. It resists smudg- 
ing. Ic hasa strong, easy gliding, 
long lasting, absolutely gritless 
lead. It erases cleanly. It is ac- 
curately graded—every pencil 
in every box and every lead in 
every pencil is uniform all the 
way through. Itis beautifully fin- 
ished with the degrees marked 
on all six sides of the tip. 17 de- 
grees—15¢ each—$1.50 the 
dozen. Ask your dealer or write 
for a trial order. 


J.S. STAEDTLER, Inc. 
53-55 Worth St., New York 
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Producers’ Council 
Starts New Drive 
The adoption of a program of ex- 
panded activities by The Producers’ 
Council, Inc., was announced by 
Marshall Adams, newly elected Man 
aging Director of the Organization. 
The Producers’ Council, Inc., is the 
organization in the building industry 
which represents the producing group. 
It has grown until it now includes 55 
of the leading manufacturers of build- 
ing materials and equipment, and as- 
sociations—and is afhliated with the 
American Institute of Architects. 
Mr. Adams stated that the ex- 
panded activities will include the or- 
ganization of additional Council Clubs 
in principal cities of the country, in 
addition to those now in existence. 
These Clubs are composed of the 
local representatives of national mem- 
bers and enjoy the cooperation of the 
local chapters of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects as well as contact 
with engineers, builders, Chambers of 
Commerce, realtors and civic bodies. 
The expanded program was made 
possible by the adoption of a sliding 
scale of dues at the 14th Semi-Annual 
Meeting of The Council in Washing- 


ton, on November 19th, whereby the 
members contribute in proportion to 
their volume in new construction and 
modernization. That this amendment 
had the sponsorship of the larger 
members was considered an indication 
of the value which the membership 
places on the Council’s services. 


A New Course at Pratt 


Pratt Institute has inaugurated in its 
Architectural School a course of study 
in Socio-Economic Architecture. 

In this course, Architecture is 
studied primarily as a use-architecture 
based upon human needs and fabri- 
cated within the frame of modern 
machine production, because it is be- 
lieved that the canon of beauty re- 
quires the expression of the generic, 
not the eclectic. 

Maladjustment and blight of rural, 
urban, and industrial life are some of 
the chief problems with which our 
civilization is confronted. As viewed 
from the potentialities of modern 
techniques, many of our existing 
building patterns are obsolete. 

Toward a possible rational solution 
of these problems, detailed designs 
and plans of dwellings, communities, 
towns, and cities are projected. 
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When the manufacturer of building 
materials turns to a really able archi- 
tect and commissions him to design 
a whole line of products, that’s legit- 
imate news. The intelligent organiza- 
tion in this instance was the Curtis 
Company and the distinguished de- 
signer was Dwight James Baum, 
F.A.L.A. Four of the many well- 
studied standard details he developed 
for the Curtis line are shown by the 
illustrations contained on this page. 
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The 1939 New York World’s Fair has set up the four exhibits shown on this page in the lobby of the Administration Build- 
ing to show the possibilities of commercial presentation. The chemistry display, at upper left, was designed by Louis Skid- 
more and shows the entire process of producing sulphuric acid. Raymond Loewy’s color display, upper right, is framed in 





a representation of the spectrum and is intended to show the safety, beauty, and preservation that color gives. At lower left 
Henry Dreyfuss demonstrates what can be done with an exhibit entitled “Fashion and Fabrics.” Walter Dorwin Teague, 
member of the Fair’s Board of Design, dreamed up the clock display at lower right. It reveals the time in cities throughout 





the world, shows the course of the sun in relation to the globe, demonstrates several important mechanical features of a 
watch, and ticks off the seconds still remaining until 1939 in electric lights on the rim of the big, central clock 








League Plans divided the country. Local commit- “A parallel object in organizing the 
Lhess tees appointed by the Exhibition Com- Exhibition in this new way is to build 
Annual Exhibition mittee of the League in each city will up, out of the 1938 juries, a National 
The ambitious plans for the 52nd An- select their own material. Jury which will help in selecting out 
nual Exhibition of the Architectural “Selections made by these juries to of the 1938 show, material to form 
League of New York in 1938, as well send to the Exhibition in New York the nucleus of the United States sec- 
as the 1939 exhibition, have just been will include architecture and the al- tion of the 1939 Exhibition. 
announced by Francis Keally, Chair- lied arts—sculpture, mural painting, “In 1939, the year of the World’s 
man of the Annual Exhibition Com- landscape architecture, and the deco- Fair and the conventions of the In- 
mittee: rative arts and crafts. ternational Congress of Architects 
_Mr. Keally says, ‘The League Ex- “The object of this arrangement is and the American Institute of Archi- 
hibition this year will be of unprec- to have all regions of the country tects in New York, the show will be 
edented national interest to archi- represented by work which they them- all inclusive of the Western Hemi- 
tects, builders, and manufacturers. selves consider truly representative of sphere.” 
ee call for regional exhibits from their locality. The Exhibition Com- 
all over the United States, the mate- mittee believes that in this way the ‘ 
tial to be selected by local juries in show will be of greater public inter- De Postels Renders Again! 
the seven regions — Pacific Coast, est and reflect in a more dramatic way Our old friend, Theodore de Postels, 
Rocky Mountain Section, Middle — what is being accomplished in America Architect and Master Delineator, has 
West, South Atlantic, Far South and _ than if the exhibits were selected by recently resumed his free-lance render- 
Southwest, New England, and New a New York group alone, as was the ing activities and has opened a studio 
York—into which the Committee has practice of selection for the past shows. at 644 Riverside Drive, New York. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Changes in Personnel, etc. 


MODERN HARDWARE DESIGN CREATED BY 
CORBIN 

P. & F. Corbin Division of The American Hardware 
Corporation, New Britain, Conn., announces the de- 
velopment of a new hardware design to be known as 
Barre design. It was created to fill a definite and dis- 
tinct need; namely, an inexpensive hardware design 
worked out along modern lines artistically, for stores, 
office buildings, factories, apartments etc. in which 
equipment which will follow a modern architectural 
style is desired. While Barre design is a 
wrought trim made from sheet brass, 
bronze or steel, its sharp clean lines re- 
semble those of a cast trim and at the 
same time, its cost is said to be consider- 
ably lower than a corresponding trim of 
cast brass. 

It is made in sizes for various types of 
doors such as store doors, residence en- 
trance doors, interior doors, etc. with door 
pulls and push plates to match. It can be 
had in complete sets including locks for 
all these various types of doors either with 
metal or glass knobs and can be furnished 
in any of the usual hardware finishes including chro- 
mium, either bright or dull. In most of these finishes 
the vertical lines down the center of the plate are fin- 
ished dark while the broad surfaces are polished in the 
natural metal color. This gives an effective relief to 
the pattern. Where it is desirable to work color into the 
hardware, this design can be treated with the incised 
lines in red both on the escutcheon and the knob. 


NEW OIL FURNACE UNIT FOR SMALL HOMES 
A new small oil furnace, known as type LA-3, designed 
for installation in small homes where space is at a pre- 
mium, has been developed by the General Electric air 
conditioning department, Bloomfield, N. J. It both 
heats the house and sup- 
plies hot water by utiliz- 
ing the same method of 
burning oil as the present 
larger types. It was styled 
by Ray Patten, a_ well- 
known designer, and in ap- 
pearance departs radically 
from conventional types 
of home heating equip- 
ment. 

The new furnace is for 
operation with steam, 
vapor, or hot water heat- 
ing systems, or for indi- 
rect heating with air con- 
ditioners, either singly or 
in multiple, depending on 
the heating requirements. 





It has a maximum rating, at the boiler outlet, of 100,000 
b.t.u. per hour, equivalent to steam radiation of 417 
sq. ft. or hot water radiation of 667 sq. ft. It will sup- 
ply 150 to 300 gallons of domestic hot water per day, 
for steam and hot water systems, depending on the size 
and location of the storage tanks. 

The boiler is of welded steel construction and is com- 














pletely equipped with an indirect heating coil for do- 
mestic hot water, safety relief door, safety valve, pres- 
sure gauge, low water cut-off, a water level indicator 
for steam furnaces, and an altitude gauge and ther- 
mometer for hot water furnaces. The boiler is of the 
vertical type, with concentric flue surfaces, and the 
firebox is of steel with a tensile strength of 55,000 
pounds per square inch. A one-inch asbestos air cell pro- 
vides insulation. 

The controls include a master control and integral 
flame detector mounted inside the jacket, a limit con- 
trol mounted on the domestic hot water coil housing, 
and, for steam furnaces, a low water cut-off mounted 
on the limit control panel. 


NEW AUTOCOAL STOKER 


Crane Co., Chicago, is now serving all divisions of the 
automatic heat market with the addition of the Auto- 
coal stoker to its heating line. Modern design as well as 
economies in 
operation and 
maintenance 
are claimed for 
the new stoker. 
Thermostat 
control insures 
even, comfort- 
able tempera- 
ture regardless 
of changes in 
the weather. 
Over-firing is 
avoided by the ail 
wematic Oe — 
eration. Five sizes of the Crane Autocoal automatic 
stokers are available with hopper capacities of 350 and 
500 Ibs. with varying coal feeds per hour, depending 
on amount of heat required. 

Each stoker is provided with room thermostat, one- 
hold fire control and one limit control as well as a 
clinker tong. Economy of operation and maintenance 
is a major advantage advanced by Crane Co. 





NEW ASBESTOS CEMENT CLAD INSULATION 
BOARD 


Cemesto, the new product recently announced by The 
Celotex Corporation, Chicago, Ill., is now in full pro- 
duction in the company’s plant at Metuchen, N. J. 
Composed of an insulating core of Celotex, surfaced on 
one or both sides with fire-resistant asbestos-cement, 
Cemesto is recommended for interior and exterior wall 
construction for factories, homes, garages, filling sta- 
tions, cabins, vent ducts, spandrels, and for industrial 
drying and conditioning rooms. It may also be used as 
a flat roof surface for industrial buildings, combining 
insulation with a wearing, protective surface. 

Its dense, light gray, stone-like surface has, it is 
stated, high reflectivity, good wearing qualities and is 
bonded to its rot-proofed, termite-proofed Celotex core 
by means of a waterproofing adhesive, providing a 
permanent, all-weather laminated construction. Cemes- 
to may be drilled and otherwise handled on the job with 
regular wood working tools. It is applied with nails, 
screws or bolts, depending on the base to which it is 
secured. Extremely rigid, with high load bearing capac- 
ity, it is particularly useful in wide spaced steel and 
wood construction. 

It is manufactured in panels four feet wide and from 
six to twelve feet long. It comes in four thicknesses of 
Celotex, from 4 in. to 2 in., surfaced one or both 
sides with '4-inch layers of asbestos-cement. 
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NEW TOUCH CONTROL FOR THE 
HEATING OF BUILDINGS 


With a control panel like a modern radio including dials 
that illuminate when the switch is on, the new HYLO 
Control Cabinet recently developed by Warren Webster 
& Company, Camden, N. J., gives building operators 
“touch control” over the heating of many buildings 
formerly without control or with inadequate “‘on-and- 
off” control. 

By setting a dial for the prevailing outdoor tempera- 
ture once or twice a day, the building operator supplies 
exactly the right amount of heat to all radiators to keep 
every section of the building comfortably warm. 

The HYLO Control delivers steam continuously to 
all radiators and keeps radiators fractionally filled when 
less heat is desired. It is claimed that wasteful overheat- 
ing during mild 
weather, and un- 
derheating or “‘cold 
70” are avoided. 

The ‘Variator” 
dial takes care of 
special conditions. 
Advanced, it pro- 
vides for rapid 
heating-up. Re- 
tarded, it adjusts 
the steam supply 
for reduced night 
heating. An oper- 
ating schedule spe- 
cially worked out for each building is provided on the 
front of each HYLO Cabinet. 

The HYLO Control Cabinet is attractively finished 
in crystalline lacquer and can be placed at any con- 
venient operating point—next to a PBX telephone op- 
erator, for example. 

Made by the makers of the Webster moderator con- 
trols for large buildings, Webster HYLO steam variator 
control is applicable to smaller office buildings, apart- 
ment houses, hospitals, deluxe residences and_ similar 
buildings where low-pressure steam, either vapor or 
vacuum, is circulated through two-pipe orificed sys- 
tems. With modifications, it can be used to directly 
control stokers, or blowers and motor-operated draft 
dampers on hand-fired boilers. 





TWO NEW MILCOR PRODUCTS 


Of particular interest to the architectural profession 
and building industry is a new, simplified method of 
erecting a fireproof plaster base for solid partitions an- 
nounced by the Milcor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. This 
system also makes possible the erection of an absolutely 
free-standing furring wall. 

In three simple operations the steel members are 
erected for solid partitions. Three units provide the steel 
to hold the metal lath in the Milcor solid partition sys- 
tem. These are the ceiling angle runner, the specially 
slotted channel stud and the continuous crimped floor 
runner. The exceptional saving in time effected by this 
Milcor method is readily apparent from the fact that a 
regular worker can erect 1500 yds. of iron in an 8-hour 
day. 

The same units as used for solid partitions may be 
employed in erecting furring walls up to 8-ft. ceiling 
heights. The furring wall may be placed at any desired 
distance from the outside wall and does not have any 
contact with it. 

In Milcor cove lath, the Milcor Steel Co. has pro- 
duced a perfectly formed material which can be rapidly 
ipplied to wall or ceiling. It is made from 3.4 Ib. dia- 


mond mesh lath which is electrically welded to curved 
channel sections spaced 16 in. on center. The cove is 
made with radii of 634 in., 834 in. and 1054 in. for a 
finished plaster surface of 6, 8 and 10 in. 

There are numerous advantages to this pre-formed 
cove lath. It provides a better way to make perfect 
coves. It is simple and easy to use and saves all of the 
fussy time ordinarily consumed in cutting wood 
brackets and forming the cove on the job. It insures a 
steel base joining at wall,and ceiling, and can be used 
over any type of base. 


A. W. FABER SPONSORS SHATTER-PROOF 
SLIDE RULE CURSOR 

A. W. Faber, Inc., Newark, N. J., announces something 
new in slide rule cursors—windows made of transparent 
plastic. Since the introduction of slide rules, cursors 
have always had glass windows. Consequently, acci- 
dental dropping or shock led to breakage. This new 
transparent plastic is practically unbreakable, hence re- 
duces replacements to a minimum. This change was the 
result of numerous requests by engineers, draftsmen 
and other slide rule users. 


NEW PARKER BATHROOM CABINET 


The introduction of a new bathroom cabinet, No. 7001, 
is announced by The Charles Parker Co., Meriden, Conn. 
This cabinet provides for 2-18 in. Lumiline bulbs, one 
on each side of mirror 
which furnishes bal- 
anced light entire 
length of mirror elim- 
inating all shadows. 
These bulbs are shaded 
with chromium plated 
brass shades which 
swivel to direct the 
light or can be placed 
to shield all glare, from 
the user’s face. A light 
slot is provided in back 
of door to illuminate 
inside of cabinet. The 
chromium plated brass 
frame door with Evalast 
electro copper backed 
mirror sets close to wall 
as no wiring is required 
in cabinet flange. Sufficient light is furnished to illu- 
minate a small bathroom eliminating other light fixtures 
and the source of light is where most useful. This 
cabinet can be furnished with switch and convenience 
outlet. Bulbs are available in 40 and 60 watts. 

Cabinet box is finished in white Parkeroid duco base 
lacquer. Three adjustable glass shelves with chromium 
plated brass shelf supports. Splice box is furnished on 
top of cabinet easily accessible from inside for making 
wiring connection. Cabinet is completely wired and car- 
ries Underwriters Label. Over-all size 1734 x 23 in., 
rough opening required 1534 x 2134 x 4 in. 


























JENKINS BROS. OPENS NEW 
ATLANTA BRANCH 


With the recent opening of a new branch office and 
warehouse, at 376 Spring Street, Atlanta, Ga., Jenkins 
Bros. gives Southern users of Jenkins Valves the ad- 
vantages of close contact with a local service branch. 
An important function of branch manager C. B. Yard- 
ley and his staff and stock of repair parts and valves 
will be to cooperate with Jenkins’ distributors in the 
South. 
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Going like 
WILDFIRE! 


@ ART INSTRUCTION has had a remarkable re- 
ception these last months ... We've been forced 
to add to our staff: we've increased our office 
space, yet we remain so rushed we can scarcely 
catch our breath. 


@ We've been happy to add the names of many 
PENCIL POINTERS to our subscription lists . . . 
more are joining us daily. 

@ If YOU like to draw, paint or sketch. . . if you 
are interested in new technics or materials . . . if 
you wish to peek into artists’ studios and watch 
them etch, make lithographs, etc., if you want to 
know about reproduction processes . . . we think 


you would like ART INSTRUCTION, too. 


@ Why not send for a complimentary copy? Bet- 
ter yet, send $1.00 for a four month trial subscrip- 


| Sraaeal lol Water 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Please fill my order as follows: 
[] | yr. subscription $3.00* [J 2 yrs. $5.00* 
[] 4 months trial 1.00 [) Sample copy 
[}] 5 one year subs (group) $1!.25 
[] 10 one year subs (group) 20.00 


EPR, ee ee mare ee een, Pee er Or 
DEE 9, Fig i Pike kas eS CAMERAS CREO Skee eee Oe 
Sere ee ere a See 


*For foreign subscriptions, postage is extra 


ART INSTRUCTION 
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Jr.; 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, John G. Belcher; 
580 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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They're health-safe .. . they re modernly styled 

no other has 

the two-stream projector with practical, auto 
pro} P 


matic stream, control.’ Our catalog will bring 


you welcome information 





THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., WARREN, OHIO 
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BOMMER 


Standard 
Spring Butt Hinges 
are the best type 
for general use 





TYPE No. 0 


TYPE No. 29 


Bommer Spring Hinge Company 
Brooklyn N. Y. 














NOTE RADIATOR GRILL IN CORNER OF SINK 


KITCHENS 


That Stand Up” 


When a man builds a new home or remodels an old one, he 
wants to KNOW that the materials and equipment placed in 
that home will STAND UP—not for a month or a few years, but 
for a Lifetime. That's why so many of the leading architects, 
builders and plumbing contractors today recommend the in- 
stallation of 


ELKAY ‘“Sturdibilt°’ 


STAINLESS STEEL 
Kitchen Sinks and Tops 


They know that these sinks will “STAND UP" and give a life- 
time of Service and Satisfaction because they are built RIGHT. 


Here are a few exclusive features: 
Built of 18 gauge (.050”) Stainless Steel and rein- 
forced with 14 gauge (.078”) steel backing, making a 
total thickness of more than ‘s inch. Sink Bowls are 
welded integral to Drainboards. There are no joints 
or overlapping flanges. 


Free Kitchen Planning Service 


ELKAY Engineers render FREE Kitchen Planning Service to 
Architects, Contractors and Plumbers. Send us your specifica- 
tions and we will submit plans and estimates without cost or 
obligation. 


ELKAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4704 W. Arthington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


FREE DON GRAF 


DATA SHEETS 
Now Ready—the handy, con- 


venient DON GRAF Data Sheets 
you've been looking for. Complete 
detail drawings and specifications. 
A concise presentation of ELKAY 
STAINLESS STEEL KITCHEN SINKS 
AND TOPS. Write today for Charts 
PP.2. 


ELKAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4704 W. Arthington St., Chicago, Ill. 






























HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


Keach Sees Profession 
Slipping (On Skis Anyway) 


With our countryside under a heavy 
snow cover and with good, tingling 
weather upon us, there is general 
meteorological jubilation, wherever a 
fellow’s circulation is up to par. Bob 
Minot has been seen executing ski 
manoeuvres on a pair of fractious 
boards, and Gordon Kunz is said to 
have eyed the recreation with the gaze 
of a frustrated golfer, who sees in ski- 
ing a device to keep himself busy over 
fairway and green until spring comes 
again. 

Architectural skiers are not as nu- 
merous as might be expected, or else 
my records are incomplete. The writer 
lays claim to being something of an 
ancien (which has no connection with 
degree of skill), having gotten his first 
“correct” outfit, a copy of Caulfeild’s 
book on technique and a stick of wax 
in 1917, after seeking the advice of 
California’s Wallace Neff, who had 
seen snow in Europe. Not until 1931 
did he encounter another of his trade 
who enjoyed riding the boards and the 
occasional experience of moving his 
arms and legs gingerly, to see if they 
were broken. Herbert Hatch then ap- 
peared on the original snow trains, 
and Architects Walter Campbell and 
Frederick E. Markus displayed an 
early virtuosity, but most of the ex- 
perts were bond salesmen, bankers’ 
assistants, junior realtors, or insurance 
agents. ; 

Our best known architectural ex- 
ponent of the ardewski is Harold B. 
Willis, who has already faced the ad- 
vanced design problem of contriving 
a ski rack for an aeroplane. Andrew 
H. Hepburn and Roger Griswold are 
enthusiasts as well, but most senior 
architects are too serious minded, too 
out of training, or haven’t enough 
accident insurance to chance it. Jack 
May, late of architecture, has gone 
over to the ski industry as a full time 
job, in Jackson, New Hampshire. A. 
Osborne Willauer takes kindly to the 
sport, but Jack Linnett is still biding 
his time. The story has it that he is 
having an Irish donkey crossed with 
a camel, hoping that the accouche- 
ment will reveal a little creature with 
silken hair, a donkey’s patience, and 
a camel’s snowshoe feet, to be called a 
donkel and ideally designed for carry- 
ing him uphill. 

As a matter of record Christmas 
graft fell off something terrible, in 
the Boston offices. One place didn’t see 





a free cigar until late in the afternoon 
of December 31st, when a belated 
supply man whipped out a stogie all 
round, saying as he did so, ““Mahoney 
chair.” Another office received a half 
pint and a medicine dropper, which 
was subversive, but nothing more. 

When the holiday gift supply of 
plaid scarfs and neckties showed up 
in the offices there was a concerted 
movement among our architectural 
Scotsmen, resulting in the organiza- 
tion of the Boston Archiscots Un- 
friendly, whose purpose was to re- 
classify the many fraudulent tartans 
and adopt a more correct nomencla- 
ture. Thus we have two such local 
favorites as “Hunting Shapiro,” and 
“Royal Ginsberg.” The officers of this 
order desire anonymity, knowing the 
peculiar rambunctiousness of the 
needle trades. 

An FAECT folder on “Paternal- 
ism—or Better Pay” has been distrib- 
uted among architectural men and 
others. It has the ring of common 
sense about it, but appears to have 
been gauged for the employes of com- 
mercial organizations and large indus- 
trial companies, where every trick of 
pseudo-paternalism is used to increase 
the drawings-per-dollar yield from 
contented draftsmen. We have dis- 
cussed the matter of its application to 
architectural offices, and some of us 
believe, Bob Jigger included, that the 
profession, with all its practitioners 
and their assistants, is in quite an- 
other boat. 

She was a handsome old tub when 
she slithered down the ways and as- 
sumed her position in defense of 
Architecture. Her guns were shiny 
and potent, in a comparative sort of 
way, and for years all visitors had to 
be fumigated before going aboard. 
But as time passed, in this best pos- 
sible of worlds, there were inventions 
in the art of blockade running. Small, 
speedy craft made sport of her lum- 
bering battle technic, and _ huge, 
armored ships simply ignored her 
wooden sides; their whistles sounding 
strangely like ‘“‘the bird” to vulgar- 
ians. These untoward proceedings left 
the good ship “American Architect” 
(no pun intended) looking a little 
futile and bewildered. Her original 
cannon were almost as shiny as ever, 
but they had become outmoded, and 
the officers and crew had lost caste, 
even in their own eyes. The way 
things were going the old girl would 
potter along for a few years until she 
sank under them, and then the sur- 
vivors would be picked up by block- 
ade runners and given odd jobs to earn 
their keep. 

Of course there were some who 
considered building a new ship, which, 
if not the largest afloat, would be 
mobile and active enough to respond 
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to intelligent control, and set about 
retrieving lost prestige and that part 
of the world’s work for which her 
crew, alone, is specially trained. But 
nothing was settled upon. 

In short, some of us with a living 
to make, but who are more or less in- 
terested in the profession, cannot see 
how the press of unionization can be 
squeezed down on the sick men ot 
these latter days and produce much 
pay juice. Such tactics would only 
hasten its end, and before long the 
architect and his former draftsmen 
might both be working for the same 
corperation, where every move is con- 
ditioned by its ultimate sales value, 
and the “big boss” has you down to 
a yearly barbecue at his private es- 
tate; on which occasion he invariably 
puts on old clothes and acts like a big 
brother for a few hours. We hope 
you'd like it. 

Among serious items we find that 
Mr. Allen W. Jackson is in way of 
developing an etching technique, and 
among extraordinary events, for this 
day and age, Hogg & Campbell have 
moved to more spacious quarters. 
Nothing but a flock of long-lived 
leases keep most architects from re- 
trenching. 

Bert Buffey reports a_ successful 
New Year’s dance at the Boston 
Architectural Club, one hundred and 
forty sober-minded souls being pres- 
ent. The first year atelier men will 
have been initiated on the 28th of 
January, and another Talkfest will 
have come and gone ere this is printed. 
Its theme may be said to have orig- 
inally been, “Is Architecture Going 
To Hell?” 

Mean people say that architects 
only join churches when there is a 
pretty obvious need for remodeling, 
but a case has been established where 
there was absolutely no axe to grind. 
When J. Williams Beal Sons designed 
Quincy’s Bethany Church one of the 
men who helped put it together was 
W. G. McInnes. Now, ten years later, 
he is officiating in the same building 
in an ecclesiastical capacity, and is 
headed for a pulpit. This should be a 
lesson to the rest of us, who are go- 
ing from bad to worse as rapidly as 
may be on an inadequate budget. 

A young man of these benighted 
parts who sat down to figure ways 
and means towards economic security, 
came to this conclusion. The develop- 
ment of the elevator greased the ways 
for all sorts of skyscraping, and some 
key invention is going to do the same 
for our struggling modernists. He 
finally chased the solution into a cor- 
ner and interpreted the signs to mean 
that what the new world needs most 
of all, to sell itself, is a trustworthy 
crack-filler. It’s got to have tenacity, 
and no end of come and go. 
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BRIXM ENT has Extremely High 
WATER-RETAINING CAPACITY 


p Te rate at which moisture is removed 
from the mortar by the brick has a 


marked effect on the bond strength and 
water-tightness of the wall. Unless a mor- 
tar has high water-retaining capacity, it is 
too quickly sucked dry when spread out on 
porous brick. This prevents a good bond, 
and encourages shrinkage cracks between the 


brick and the mortar. Brixment mortar has 


extremely high water-retaining capacity. This 
keeps the brick from sucking the water out 
of Brixment mortar too fast, and prevents 
the mortar from losing its fine plasticity 
when spread out on the wall. This, in turn, 
permits a more complete bedding of the 
brick and an increased area of contact be- 
tween the brick and the mortar. The result 


is a better bond, anda more water-tight wall. 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT COMPANY, Incorporated, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





When the pleasant little village of 
New Canaan, Connecticut, needed a 
new fire house, recently, the Town 
Fathers ran an architectural com peti- 
tion for it so that they might be as- 
sured of getting the best. The plans 
and perspective of the winning design 
shown herewith are by Walter Bradnce 
Kirby, Architect, and Harry C. Starr, 
Associated Architect, both of New 
who contract 


Canaan, received the 
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Henry Saylor Starts 


New Magazine 


Henry H. Saylor, for many years 
Editor of Scribner’s “Architecture” 
and recently connected fleetingly with 
Hearst’s “American Architect,” has 
decided to launch an architectural 
publication of his own. It will be 
known as “The Architect’s World” 


and the first issue is scheduled to be 
sent out about February 15. The 
genial editor and publisher tells us 
that the new magazine will be in the 
form of a digest, small in size but 
covering a broad range of material of 
architectural interest and significance, 
gathered from periodicals and books 
published in all parts of the world. 
The popular feature, “The Editor’s 
Diary,” which was followed by many 
of Henry’s admirers when it graced 
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the pages of “Architecture,” will be 
included each month in the new 
“Architect’s World.” 

It will carry, we understand, sixty- 
four pages of editorial matter in each 
issue and no advertising. The sub- 
scription price will be $3.00 a year. 

We welcome this new publication 
to our field and wish for its publisher 
all the success that he so richly de- 
serves for his long and effective career 
of service to the profession. 
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Tue Preswent’s signature, affixed to the National Housing Act 
Amendments of 1938, has been the signal for enthusiastic shouting by 
real-estate men and newspaper editors in all parts of the country. The 
new enactment appears to offer a definite prospect that private residence 
construction will get going this year in substantial volume. Optimistic 
estimates predict from 600,000 to 800,000 dwelling units to be con- 
structed within the next twelve months. Conservatism suggests -halving 
this figure. Even so, architects are promised something into which to 
sink their teeth. 

The granting of more liberal terms to owners who propose to build 
individual homes for occupancy, both in respect to initial payment and 
rate of mortgage interest, will undoubtedly push ahead many such proj- 
ects that have been held back for one reason or another. The bulk of 
these will probably be in the low price range—$6000 or less—and largely 
without benefit of architect or with only partial architectural services. 

In the $6000 to $10,000 range, which is also being given improved 
financing, there will be a better chance for the architect to participate. 
Every live practitioner who is familiar with this field is surely aware of 
potential clients and may be depended upon to use every legitimate means 
to persuade them of the real value he can contribute to their undertakings. 

Lending institutions in general have, during the operation of the 
F.H.A. insurance mechanism, shown increased appreciation of the value 
of the architect’s services as a factor in reducing their risk. Obviously, it 
is up to every one of us to hold the good will so far gained in this quarter 
and if possible increase its extent through conscientious performance. 

In the field of large-scale housing projects, it seems probable that the 
new legislation will be even more effective in stimulating work for archi- 
tects. Evidence is strong that there is a large amount of investment 
money ready and anxious to promote this sort of building enterprise. Ar- 
chitects, who have been devoting much thought to better planning in 
this field, are ready and anxious to do their part. 

The projects in this classification may be either groups of small 
houses or apartment buildings running up to a total of $200,000 cach or, 
in the case of limited dividend companies, up to $5,000,000 each. Some 
of them will be built for sale but more of them, we hope, will be for 
operation as rental housing. The entrepreneurs who go in for this type 
of development are not only likely to have a keener appreciation of what 
an architect can do for them, but the size of their investments will, in 
most states, require a professional man on the job. 

If, through the efforts of all interested parties, including the archi- 
tect, the movement towards increased residential building takes hold, it 
is quite possible that other types of construction will add to the growing 
volume enough force to overcome the present pessimism of many busi- 
ness men and reverse the recession. 

Architects are vitally concerned and should do everything they can 
to overcome the obstacles that will be met in many communities. The 
high wage rates in the building trades can be lowered by local agreement 
provided more continuous employment can be assured. Building material 
prices can be reduced somewhat if the manufacturer can be persuaded of 
increased sales volume. The men who control the prices of both labor and 
material are human and, as such, oft-times reasonable. The effort to per- 
suade them is worth while. The architect can’t lose anything by helping. 
KENNETH REID 
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Spanish Gothic San Esteban, completed in 1610. Note mass and proportion and wealth of 
well-designed detail. Drawn on the site at Salamanca by Earl Horter, with Eldorado. Eldorado is 
the architect's own pencil for free-hand rendering or drawing to scale. For reprint of this high- 
light half-tone on Cameo stock, write the makers of Dixon Eldorado—The Master Drawing Pencil. 
Pencil Sales Department 167-J2, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 





SERVICE 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, 
but there is no limit to the number of different notices pertain- 
ing to different things which any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service De- 
partments must reach us before the fifth of each 
month if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Ad- 
dress all communications to 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE MART 


We will pay 35c each, plus postage, for copies of the 
July, August, September, October, November, and 
December, 1937, issues of PENciIL Potnts. Must be 
in good condition. Communicate with Subscription 
Department of PENcit Pornts. 


WANTED. Drafting table, or board and horses, about 
§’-0” long, reasonable. Please call AShland 4-2049, 
New York. 


TO RENT. Office and drafting space to rent in archi- 
tect’s office; stenographic service. 7th floor, rear, east, 
14 East 46th Street, New York. Phone, MUrray Hill 
2-1173. 


Sidney I. Grobstein, 335 Grier Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J., 
has for sale a copy of Benjamin’s Architecture by 
Ascher Benjamin, 812” x 1034”, 116 pages, pub- 
lished in 1836. Contains the five orders of architec- 
ture, and many plates on interior trim, and plans for 
a church. There are 60 plates in all, which are very 
finely drawn. Please make offer. 


R. V. Cook, Robinson Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., would like to obtain a copy of the 
September, 1932, Architectural Forum. 


Robert E. Hansen, 17 East Las Olas Boulevard, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla., would like to obtain a copy of the 
July, 1930, issue of PENcit Pornts. 


B. C. Holland, 2404 Clark Street, Columbia, S. C., has 
for sale all copies of PENcit Pornts for 1937, in good 
condition. Price $2.25, FOB Columbia. 


PERSONALS 


WALTER F. MARTENS, Architect, has moved his 
office from 306 Medical Arts Building to 507 Great 
Kanawha Building, Charleston, W. Va. 


G. M. GRIMES, Architect, has located his office at 
Room 905, Republic Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 


W. DEAN BROWN, Architect, has changed his ad- 
dress to P. O. Box 222, Lakeville, Conn. 


ARTHUR A. FISHER, Architect, has formed a co- 
partnership with Alan Fisher and Edward L. Hubbell. 
The firm name will be Fisher, Fisher and Hubbell, 
and will practice architecture at 827 Denver Na- 
tional Building, Denver, Colorado, as successors to 


William E. Fisher & Arthur A. Fisher. 
GUSTAVE W. ISER, Architect, formerly of Wort- 


mann & Iser, will remain at the same address, 109 
East 29th Street, New York, N. Y. He will practice 
architecture under his own name. 


HERMAN B. GELFAND, Architect, has moved his 
offices to 875 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
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A Christmas greeting card drawn in pen-and-ink by 
Arthur A. Stoughton, some of whose bookplate designs 
are reproduced on preceding pages of this month’s issue 
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duction Depeéendé ueon this Silent. Gia 


The network of wires and cables through which courses the lifeblood of indus- 
trial production —electric power. For power and lighting circuits experience 
commends GUARDIAN —the product with General Cable responsibility bebind it. 


FLAME-RETARDING © MOISTURE-RESISTING 


Mani factured by GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 

Sales Offices: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los 
_— Pr Risin apo BRAIDED OR LEADED + COMPLETE SIZE RANGE +» STOCKED AND SOLD BY ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 
phia, Pittsburgh, Rome, (N.Y.), 


St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Washington, (D.C.). 


A STANDARD OF QUALITY FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY | 
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FAECT to Introduce 
New Housing Bill 


Representatives of the Federation of 

Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 

Technicians, afhliated with the C.I.O. 

are in Washington, D. C., completing 

arrangements for the introduction of 

a new housing bill in Congress. This 

measure will take the form of a bill 

to amend the U. S. Housing Act 

(known as the Wagner-Steagall Bill) 

which was passed in the last session. 

The FAECT was a supporter of 
the campaign to pass the U. S. Hous- 
ing Act and considers the establish- 
ment of the U. S. Housing Authority 
with Nathan Strauss as its head, as a 
step in the direction of a broad hous- 
ing movement. At the same time, 
however, it is now generally conceded 
that, as present constituted, the Au- 
thority will be able to construct hous- 
ing for only about 100,000 families in 
the entire country in four years. With 
private construction down to 1/3 of 
normal, and according to the Federa- 
tion, not even beginning to tackle the 
slum clearance and low rent problem, 
the inadequacy of the U. S. Housing 
Act is painfully apparent. 

Last year, the Housing Committee 
of the FAECT drafted a housing bill 
which was introduced into the House 
by Congressman Byron N. Scott of 
California. This bill provided for the 
construction of 10 million dwelling 
units in 10 years by local housing 
authorities under the direction of a 
Federal Authority similar to the one 
now set up. The Scott Bill received 
support but not enough to bring it to 
a vote. Because of its desire to see the 
principle of public, low-cost housing 
established, the FAECT supported the 
Wagner-Steagall Bill in the last Con- 
gress. Now that this bill is law, the 
Federation considers it becomes im- 
portant to liberalize its provisions 
through the following amendments: 

1. A program of decentralized con- 

struction of 10 million new, 

low-rent dwelling units in the 
next 10 years. 

. The establishment of a maxi- 
mum rent in such dwelling units 
of $6 or less, per room per 
month, in order to guarantee 
that the housing goes to those 
families for whom it is intended 
and also in order to minimize 
abuses. 

. The payment of prevailing wages 
to all labor involved in the proj- 
ects including the manual and 
technical workers. 
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The Federation charges that one of 
the main reasons for the whittling 
down of Senator Wagner’s original 
demand for a billion dollars to a mere 
$526,000,000 in the present U. S. 
Housing Act, was the lack of effec- 





tive support by the public, particu- 
larly the trade unions. With the in- 
troduction of its new housing bill, the 
FAECT is planning to enlist compre- 
hensive support from its fellow C.I.O. 
unions and also from AFL unions, 
whose stake in a large housing pro- 
gram is quite as great. Conferences 
have been held with C.I.O. officials 
in Washington and plans are under 
way to begin an educational cam- 
paign, national in scale, but local in 
its emphasis. 


First Elimination 
of Paris Prize Competition 


Selection of the winners of the first 
elimination test in the National Com- 
petition for the Paris Prize took place 
on February Ist at the building of 
the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, 
304 East 44th Street, New York. 

Three hundred drawings of “A 
Memorial Hall to Commemorate Tra- 
ditions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States” were received from all 
parts of the United States. Twenty 
of them were selected to enter the 
second test which will take place 
March 25th. 

The problem was to design the in- 
terior of a Hall with 5,000 sq. ft. of 
floor area, in such a way as to com- 
memorate, in an appropriate manner, 
Justice, Equity, and the Ideals of the 
Nation. 

The Jury of Award consisted of the 
following New York architects: 
Joseph H. Freedlander, Chairman, 
John W. Cross, Frederick G. Frost, 
Frederick C. Hirons, A. Musgrave 
Hyde, Frederick R. King, George A. 
Licht, Alexander P. Morgan, Seth Tal- 
cott, William N. Taylor, William 
Van Alen and Lawrence Grant White. 

These twenty winners are M. C. 
Forsyth and A. M. Richardson of 
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"Oh I ain’t asayin thet modernis pic 
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Armour Institute of Technology; 
J. S. Furr and E. N. Mandris of the 
Catholic University of America; E, 
Broggini, R. F. Cady, and T. Klevay 
of the Cleveland School of Architec- 
ture; J. C. Wheeler of the Georgia 
School of Technology; H. E. Zazzi 
of the Atelier Gnerre; E. J. Mackey, 
Jr., of the Kansas State College of 
Agriculture; R. S. Johnson and M. 
Yamasaki of New York University; 
P. V. Long of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; F. R. Meisch of the University 
of Minnesota; J. H. Evans, B. B. 
Hyde, and M. S. Kermacy of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; W. F. Shell- 
man; Jr., of the University of Vir- 
ginia; and M. H. Caughey and R. J. 
Smith of Yale University. 


N. Y. U. Has 
Rolling Classroom” 


Firmly convinced that sound art and 
architecture results from an intimate 
knowledge of the raw materials and 
the processes of manufacture through 
which they pass, the New York Uni- 
versity School of Architecture and 
Allied Arts started out on Tuesday, 
January 25, with its “Classroom on 
Wheels.” 

On a journey in which a score of 
students and their accompanying 
faculty advisors, K. J. Fairbanks and 
St. Elmo Tower Piza, covered over 
seven hundred miles by bus, the group 
saw the manufacture of paints, var- 
nishes, and enamels, wood sliced into 
thin veneers, terra cotta molded and 
fired in huge kilns, porcelain and 
enameled iron _ plumbing fixtures 
turned out by the thousands, huge 
white-hot steel passing through the 
gigantic rolls to become columns and 
beams for future buildings, tile, lino- 
leum, cement, rock wool, brick, and 
many other similar products manu- 
factured from start to finish. 

Then, to further drive home the 
lessons, their classroom moved on to 
the latest applications of these mate- 
rials and visit many new edifices 
where the finest illustrations of these 
materials artistically adapted to man’s 
uses will be found. 

Leaving New York, the group trav- 
eled south through New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland, to Washing- 
ton, D. C., returning to New York 
after four days in time to start their 
second term work with a fresh in- 
spiration gained from their experience. 


A Correction 


On page 34 of the January, 1938, is- 
sue of PeNciL Portnts there is an 
etching which we attributed to George 
Sheldon Lewis. This is a regrettable 
error. Mr. Lewis’ middle name 1s 
Stephen. 
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To win your clients’ lasting good will and to build 
future business, be sure that the wiring you specify 
will be satisfactory for tomorrow's needs as well as 
today’s. The public wants more light and more and 
more electrical appliances. Your clients’ wiring must 
be adequate to serve these demands or their homes 


will be crippled and you will be blamed. 


Let General Electric help you meet modern home 
wiring requirements. Specify G-E Home Wiring. It 
is adaptable for any size or type of home. It provides 
complete electrical comfort, convenience and econ- 
omy not only for the present but the future as well. 
Homes with G-E Home Wiring stay young. Architects 
who specify G-E Home Wiring will increase their rep- 
utations for dependable, well planned, quality work 


— which incidentally will attract additional clients. 





For details about G-E Home Wiring and for fur- 
ther information on G-E Wiring Materials, see Sweets’ 
1938 Catalog for Architects or write to Section 
CDW-8452, Appliance and Merchandise Department, 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 













HOMEBUILDERS 


Don’t build an obsolete house! Get 
your copy of folder describing the ‘‘10 
POINTS'’ —from Architecture to Elec- 
trification that should be considered 
when building or modernizing a home. 
The folder also explains interesting 
HOME-BUILDING CONTEST —costs 
you nothing, offers substantial cas 

awards! Write General Electric Home 
Bureau, Division 8452, 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Be sure to give 


the name of your Electric Service Co. 

















GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


WIRING MATERIALS 


APPLIANCE AND MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, GENERAL 





ELECTRIC COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 





Cork Ceilings 
QUIET 
NOISY 
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TYPEWRITER CLATTER is absorbed by this Corkoustic 
ceiling in the typewriter room of the Jamestown (N. Y.) 
High School. Architects: Beck and Tinkham. 


ARMSTRONG’S CORKOUSTIC 
REDUCES NOISE IN 
JAMESTOWN HIGH SCHOOL 


OISE has no place in schools, hospi- 
tals, or offices. It distracts attention. 
It reduces efficiency. It wastes energy. 


There’s no need for your clients to put 
up with excessive noise. A cork ceiling of 
Armstrong’s Corkoustic soaks up noise the 
way a sponge soaks up water. 

Corkoustic can be quickly installed over 
old ceilings at moderate cost. Furnished in 
tiles of white, ivory, or buff, and in special 
colors to order, its pleasing cork texture 
makes it attractive and decorative. It has 
exceptionally high light-reflection value. 

Corkoustic is sanitary and fire-resistant. 
It seldom needs cleaning or painting more 
than once every six to ten years. It is an 
excellent insulating material—makes rooms 
warmer in winter, cooler in summer. 

Corkoustic may also be used for acous- 
tical correction in auditoruimsand theatres. 

Get all the facts about Corkoustic now. 
Write today for your copy of ‘‘Decorative 
Ceilings That Quiet Noise.’’ Arm- 
strong Cork Products Co., Build- 
ing Materials Division, 1227 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong ’s 


CORKOUSTIC 


| Princeton Offers 
| Architectural Fellowship 


Princeton University announced that 
it is receiving applications for the 
Lowell M. Palmer Fellowship in Archi- 
tecture. The purpose of this Fellow- 
ship is to enable the student of un- 
usual promise to undertake the study 
of advanced study in Princeton’s 
School of Architecture. The holder is 
exempt from tuition fees, and may re- 
ceive in addition a cash award from 
the Palmer Fund so that he may com- 
plete a year of residence at the Uni- 
versity. 

In awarding the Fellowship consid- 
eration will be given to personal char- 
acter, achievement in architectural de- 
sign, scholastic record, and_profes- 
sional experience. The applicants must 
also be citizens of the U. S., less than 
27 years old on October Ist, 1938, 
and in good physical condition. 

Applications must be in by March 
15th, next, and the blanks and fur- 
ther information may he had from 
the Secretary of the School of Archi- 
tecture, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


Princeton Prizes 
in Architecture 


Two competitive Prizes of $500 each, 
in the School of Architecture, Prince- 
ton University, are announced for the 
year 1938-39. The purpose of these 
Prizes is to permit men of unusual 
ability, who desire to complete their 
professional training, to profit by the 
opportunities offered by the School of 
Architecture, the Department of Art 
and Archaeology, and the Graduate 
School of Princeton University. 

The Prizes will be awarded as the 
result of a competition in design to 
be held approximately May 2nd to 
12th, 1938. The right is reserved to 
withhold either or both awards in case 
no candidates are considered to have 
reached the required standard. The 
winners will devote the following 
school year to the study of advanced 
architectural design, and will have the 
opportunity of attending courses in 
the History of Architecture and the 
allied arts, in Construction, in Free- 
hand Drawing, in Ornament, or in 
other subjects for which they may be 
prepared. The winners are exempt 
from tuition fees. 

Candidates for these Prizes shall be 
unmarried male citizens, not less than 
twenty-one nor more than twenty- 
seven years of age on September 1, 
1938 who have been employed as 
draftsmen in architects’ offices for not 
less than three years, or who have 
otherwise demonstrated their ability 
in architectural design. 

Applications to enter the competi- 
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tion must be filed on or before April 
15, 1938. For application blanks and 
regulations governing the competition 
and award, address Prof. M. L. Beck, 
Chairman, Princeton Prizes in Archi- 
tecture, McCormick Hall, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


Harvard University 
Scholarship Competition 


The Department of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Harvard University, offers to 
men eligible for admission as regular 
students a Scholarship for the next 
academic year with an income of 
$400, equal to the tuition fee. 

The Scholarship will be awarded to 
the candidate, who, having fulfilled 
all other conditions stands highest in 
a competition in landscape design con- 
ducted by the University. 

Candidates must have received their 
Bachelor’s Degree within the past 
three years, but students who are 
candidates for the Degree this June 
are also eligible. 

Further information will be fur- 
nished on request. All inquiries should 
be received before March 31, 1938, 
and should be addressed to The Chair- 
man, Department of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Robinson Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Cornell Announces 
Fellowship and Scholarships 


The College of Architecture of Cor- 
nell University announces that appli- 
cations are invited for the annual 
award of a Fellowship and Scholar- 
ships as follows: 

A University Fellowship—Open to 
graduate students in Architecture or 
Landscape Architecture which pays 
$400 and exempts holder from pay- 
ment of tuition. 

Three Graduate Scholarships—Open 
to graduate students in Architecture, 
Landscape Architecture, or Fine Arts 
which exempts the holders from pay- 
ment of fees. 

Five Scholarships—Open to gradu- 
ates of four-year courses in Architec- 
ture, Landscape Architecture, or Fine 
Arts. These Scholarships have a value 
of $250 each, and may be held until 
the student had completed the re- 
quirements for the Baccalaureate De- 
gree as given at Cornell. 

Six First Year Scholarships—Open 
to students registered for their first 
year at Cornell. These Scholarships 
pay one-half the first year’s tuition, 
and are awarded primarily on the 
basis of the student’s need for finan- 
cial assistance. 

Further information and forms of 
application can be obtained from the 
Dean, College of Architecture, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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| Swank A partment now Complete 


NATIONAL PIPE, 0/ course! 


IDTOWN Manhattan now 

boasts this brilliant new 16-floor 
apartment, recently opened for occu- 
pancy, on Madison Avenue at 72nd 
Street. Smartly styled and modern in 
every detail, this building offers dis- 
criminating New Yorkers everything 
they could wish in luxurious living 
facilities — large, well-lighted rooms; 
wood-burning fireplaces; complete air- 
conditioning throughout. 

In a structure such as this, where 
perfection is the rule, you won’t be sur- 
prised to find your old familiar friend, 
NaTIONAL Pipe. Though you can’t see 
it in the picture, many tons of 
NaTIONAL are silently at work here, 
supplying heat, drainage and other 
essential services. 

The owner of this building wanted 
equipment that would give long, efh- 
cient service. And there never was the 
slightest question about NATIONAL 
Pipe, because throughout the country 
in the finest apartments, hotels, 
schools, office buildings, and public 
buildings, the universal use of 
NATIONAL has made it America’s 
Standard Pipe for building construc- 
tion. 

NATIONAL supplies a wide variety of 
types of pipe plain steel, copper- 
steel, Duro.ing, black or galvanized 
—all are strong, clean, flawless, easy to 
thread and join, hard to wear out. Its 
distributors are all pipe specialists, 
able to give you valuable assistance in 
selecting the right pipe for the job. 
Write for complete data. 








IN UTILIZING NatIONAL Pipe, East Side New York’s newest apartment building joins the 
distinguished company of the Empire State Building, The Chrysler Building, and hundreds of 
other prominent metropolitan structures. 

Architects: Rosario Candela and Mott B. Schmidt, associate. 

Consulting Engineers: Jaros, Baum and Bolles. 

Heating Contractor: Baker Smith and Company. 

Plumbing Contractor: J. L. Murphy. 

General Contractors: Hegerman-Harris Company, Inc. 











NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


* United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 
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BOOK REVIEW 





ARCHITECTURE AND MOopeERN LIFE 
by Baker Brownell and Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1937. 335 pages, 854” x 614”. 
Illustrated. $4. 

















Tomorrow never comes, said one of 
Martial’s epigrams. But Baker Brown- 
ell and Frank Lloyd Wright find to- 
morrow, as well as yesterday, implicit 
in today’s good architecture. “Archi- 
tecture is unique—it can force to- 
morrow into the concrete realm of 
things touched and seen . . . artistic 
action has its value primarily in that 
magic ability to integrate the past and 
the future in this burning present 
moment.” This timeless quality in art 
is the underlying theme of ‘“Architec- 
ture and Modern Life,” and as Brown- 
ell is a well trained sociologist and 
Wright a renowned architect the dis- 
cussion is one that will interest the 
large group of serious thinkers who 
are architecture-conscious. Architec- 
ture has always been a concrete record 
of the culture which produces it. And 
so Brownell and Wright assay our 
present civilization, and suggest im- 
provements in it to the end that the 
resultant architecture may be “or- 
ganic” and worthy in its relation to 
“organic living.” 
AN EXCELLENT APPRAISAL 



































This is an excellent and penetrating 
appraisal of the composition and prob- 
lems of our society, of the conse- 
quences of the progressive urbaniza- 
tion that has taken place, and the 
possibilities innate in further mechan- 
ization and electrification of the 
countryside. In the philosophizing, 
many of the essential properties of 
artistic effort are compared to the 
qualities inherent in an old Ming jar 
now placed on the terrace wall of 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s “Taliesin.” It 
is the best study this reviewer has yet 
seen of the implications of our civil- 
ization on its art. It is well written, 
in prose having a lyrical quality, and 
full of sentient phrases on the joy in 
work and in art. “The real problem 
of both society and art is not to give 
leisure or unoccupied time, but to 
make human activity significant. If 
activity is significant, it must be both 
free and functional. If it is functional 
without freedom it is likely to be 
some form of slavery. If it is free 
without function it can be little more 
than frivolous.” 

In proceeding from appraisal to 
prophecy the work is equally provoca- 
tive, but less satisfying. The authors 
have a prejudice against urban life: 
they see clearly its ills and its blem- 
| ishes but they see no compensating 
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advantages except such as can now be 
disseminated over wires to the coun- 
tryside and the earth from which 
alone springs all man’s happiness, or 
to such urbanization of the country- 
side as Wright has proposed in his 
“Broadacre City,” where each citizen 
has at the least his acre of ground to 
tend in the hours left free by his reg- 
ular occupation. They apparently set 
no store by great orchestral presenta- 
tions (Stokowski says the radio can 
transmit to the loud speaker only a 
small part of the many overtones of 
a symphony orchestra), or fine dra- 
matic presentations, or great museum 
collections for study, or any of the 
other benefits that have developed out 
of the growth of cities, giving the 
multitudes so many of the amenities 
of life formerly appertaining to the 
Prince or to him of princely fortune. 
It is a point of view—ably presented. 


PREJUDICE AGAINST OLD Forms 


In common with many modern art 
critics they airily dismiss all architec- 
ture since the year 1500 as of no 
merit — “eclectic,” ‘‘derivative,” 
“wearing borrowed clothes.” It is the 
current fashion for writers to judge 
architecture by this skin-deep cri- 
terion which neglects to take account 
of the fact that these centuries have 
posed many new programs, for which 
architects have found solutions, satis- 
fying functional needs and suited to 
the materials at hand — some new, 
some old. Such superficial judgment 
would be forced to dismiss much liter- 
ature, because it makes use of the 
language of Shakespeare or the King 
James Version of the Bible, or Shake- 
speare himself because he took plots 
bodily from Chaucer or Boccaccio or 
other sources (who had often bor- 
rowed from. still earlier authors). 
They find Gothic and Greek archi- 
tecture “great architecture”—yet the 
Greeks borrowed from Egyptians and 
Phoenicians, Gothic builders from the 
Romanesque and the Roman. 

And that Ming jar around which 
the philosophy winds, and which 
serves as text for so many explana- 
tions of what organic art should be? 
Yes it was functional: ‘A serviceable 
jar for storing tea—an ideal of func- 
tion and purpose—the designs in re- 
lief on its surface a rationalized form 
expressing the purpose of the jar 
while it reinforces the walls.” It was 
all of these in China three hundred 
years ago. But now, decorating the 
terrace at Taliesin, is it different from 
the other “borrowed plumage”’—the 
Corinthian capitals on our Colonial 
porticos? This reviewer thinks not— 
For the art in architecture is quite in- 
dependent of time, or logic, or moral 
laws. 

JoHN HarBESON 
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OWENS-IL ALLINOIS 


PROBLEMS OF PLANNING 


In modest dwellings, as well as in luxurious homes, 
Owens-Illinois INSULUX Glass Block is proving to be 
the key to interesting, yet intensely practical, design. 
Architects find that the conflict between abundance 
of daylight and desirable privacy, so often encountered 
in small home design, is brought to a happy ending by 
INSULUX. ..This new and better building material ad- 
mits volumes of diffused daylight and, at the same time, 

ves privacy... In addition, INSULUX provides a 
high degree of insulation against both heat and sound: 
and offers other advantages and exclusive, patented fea- 
tures about which you should be fully informed. Refer 
to our 24-page complete catalog in Sweet’s Architectural 
File, Section 4— Catalog 42. Also, send the coupon TO- 
DAY for complete, illustrated details for your personal 
file. Owens-Illinois Glass Company, “FIRST IN GLASS,” 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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A few of the many uses 
of INSULUX to idealize 
design and make home 
life pleasant and easier. 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
Industrial and Structural Products Division 
308 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


Please send, without obligation on my part, complete 
illustrated information about INSULUX Class Block. 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


A Letter 
on Competitions 


The following letter was sent to us 
from the National Competitions Com- 
mittee for Architecture and Allied 
Arts, P. O. Box 493, Grand Central 
Annex, New York, N. Y. 

“The National Competitions Com- 
mittee for Architecture and the Allied 
Arts has been formed, based on the 
belief that: 

Architectural competitions are the 
best method of selecting designs for, 
and architects to superintend the 
erection of, buildings where the ex- 
penditure of public funds is in- 
volved. 

“It is the belief of the Committee 
that competitions will encourage the 
progress of architecture and represent 
for both public and architect a dis- 
tinct advance over the methods cur- 
rently in use for selection of architects 
for public buildings. 

“The Committee recognizes the 
need for working out details of com- 
petition procedure, but at this time 
the prime factor is to secure favorable 
Congressional action on a bill making 
the competition principle the law of 
the land. When that end is obtained 
the next step will be to develop in 
detail the actual workings of competi- 
tions along the following lines: 

a—competitions open to qualified 

architects; 

b—competitions anonymous; 

¢c—winning architect entrusted with 

the job. 

“The Committee is now at work 
organizing sufficient support to assure 
favorable action by Congress when a 
competitions bill is introduced at the 
present session. We welcome the sup- 
port of all individuals and organiza- 
tions who are sympathetic with our 
aim. 

“If you feel you can give financial 
support, we would welcome a contri- 
bution of $5.00 to help defray the 
costs of mimeographing, mailing, etc. 
We sincerely hope you will want to 
join with us to make our efforts suc- 
cessful.” 

Henry S. CHURCHILL, Chairman 
WirwiaM Lescaze, Secretary 


Boston is Weary 
And so is Keach 


It is with a vast weariness that one 
records the unmitigated slump which 
has been edging-in for several months. 


No general abatement is discernible 
from this observation post. 

Sometimes we ponder over the 
probable effect, on recent graduates, 
of such immediate frustration to pro- 
fessional endeavor, where the “emo- 
tional state” engendered by a transi- 
tion from academic cloister to life (I 
seem to hear hisses) is climaxed by 
the discovery that nobody needs you. 

A capable and ambitious young 
graduate from the “State of Maine” 
must have had typical experiences, a 
few weeks ago, when he landed in 
town with a diploma and no practical 
background, after having beat about 
Portland unsuccessfully. By zoning 
our Boston offices, the itinerary of a 
grand tour was mapped out, and, in- 
evitably, it proved fruitless. Then, in 
an effort to earn quick-money for liv- 
ing expenses, while hammering away 
at return calls, he took a four-day 
salesman’s course in a vacuum cleaner 
school, and emerged twice a graduate. 
During the ensuing week one of the 
company’s transcendent machines was 
lugged into street-cars and up to un- 
friendly doors, until arms ached to no 
purpose. As the economic situation 
tightened he began shooting forward 
passes into the gathering gloom, and 
one blind ad after another turned out 
to be a call for commission peddlers 
in such as stockings or garter belts. 
At last a renovated production of 
W. S’s. “Julius Caesar” asked for 
supers to wear overalls and pack auto- 
matics, so long before the appointed 
hour our architectural graduate pre- 
sented himself at the stage-door re- 
cruiting office for the armies of An- 
tony, and Brutus. However, the crush 
of aspiring supernumeraries had _ al- 
ready swept in and brought both 
mobs to fighting strength. The while, 
against a currently acceptable back- 
ground of soiled brick wall and ex- 
posed steam pipes, Flavius was prob- 
ably rehearsing, 

“What! know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ought not to 
walk, 

Upon a labouring day, without the 

sign 
Of your profession?—.” 
But Ralph Erskine rolled up his pro- 
fessional credentials and headed back 
into New England. 

As a possible augury of improved 
conditions a new building code for 
Boston has been compiled at long last, 
and is now before the state legislature. 
Copies of the present code have been 
out of print for so many years that 
even Jim Curley couldn’t obtain one, 
as the writer was once solemnly in- 
formed at the Hall. So it is a sort of 
“embarass de richesses,” as we french 
say, to find the rewritten code mas- 
querading as “Document No. 1500,” 
distributed free at the State House. 


On February 4th the Boston Archi- 
tectural Club held its scheduled Talk- 
fest. The subject, as previously an- 
nounced, was accurate though textu- 
ally incorrect. Exactly, it asked, “‘Is 
Architecture Shot to Pot?” Joe di 
Stefano shepherded the victualling, 
which repeated the triumphs of earlier 
meetings and exceeded them in one 
respect. For I am told on good au- 
thority that a six-fathom line (made 
up of all the strings Jack Forknall 
had saved, in neatly rolled little coils) 
failed to reach bottom in the beer 
reservoir. President Charles G. Loring, 
behind a tapman’s apron, but without 
a union card, labored long and well at 
servicing an epidemic of parched 
throats. 

The business of the evening ran in 
this wise. Ed Lynch, as Chairman, 
broadened the scope of the meeting 
by admitting a less lugubrious alter- 
native topic relating to the respective 
merits of traditional and untraditional 
design, which is always good for a 
healthy row. But the initial speakers 
carried along the main line with stout 
and fortified optimism, only one of 
them inferring that while the boys 
were earnestly pitting cantilever 
against lintel some rank _interloper 
might steal the last surviving job and 
leave them with nothing else to do 
but keep on talking. As speaker of 
the evening, Architect Harold Field 
Kellogg animadverted against a state 
of laissez-faire in a condition of 
broken bridges. He admitted to a 
“poetical” quarter-inch of dust on his 
copy of “Edifices de Rome Moderne,” 
and argued that the present period of 
accursed inactivity should be devoted 
to stocktaking among architectural 
ideas. The paraphrase the gist of his 
plaint, progression is natural and de- 
sired, but it is patently indiscreet to 
put the skids under two thousand 
years of tradition, without making 
quite sure whether the new baby is 
another . ‘“‘technocracy,” or a_ white 
hope in embryo. Still more briefly, 
“omit the whoops.” Eventually the 
strains set up by juxtaposed ideas suc- 
ceeded in faulting the party. Warming 
to their messianic task the modernists 
stood out against the inflexible stupid- 
ity of the conservatives, who might be 
ornery standpatters, or honest skeptics. 
Once the Fourth Dimension surged 
into the arena, while the crowd sat 
goggle-eyed, and briefly Giotto and 
the early Flemish painters reared their 
lovely heads, but what brought a 
pleasant meeting to its close was 
President Loring’s admonition that 
that the poured beer would soon be 
stale. 

On another evening the Club en- 
tertained students from local schools 
of the allied arts, but it was tacitly 


(Continued on page 10) 





AMERICA 
Lives by Steel 


The day begins, for the average Ameri- 
can, witha signal by an alarm clock made 
largely of steel. Next his shower, in a 
steel tub, under a steel showerhead fed 
by water from steel pipes. Then he dries 
himself on a towel made on steel looms, 
shaves with a steel razor in front of a mir- 
ror rolled between steel rolls, and dress- 
es for the day in clothes containing ap- 
proximately 110 pieces of steel. 

Then breakfast, cooked in steel pans 
on a steel stove, and perhaps including 
oranges from his steel refrigerator or 
mackerel from a steel can of tin plate. 

He steps into his steel automobile, 
drives to a steel-framed building, is 
whisked up in a steel elevator, sits in a 
modern steel chair at a steel desk, uses 
a telephone containing steel parts, and 
signs letters typed on a steel typewriter. 

Home again in his steel automobile, he 
sits beneath a lamp wired through steel 
conduit, and reads a magazine printed 
on steel presses. And then to bed--made 
comfortable by steel springs. 


For every one of these uses there must 
be a special steel, and Youngstown re- 
search finds for each product the steel 
best suited for its purpose. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET 
AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 
General Offices- YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Sheets - Plates - Pipe and Tubular Products 
Conduit - Tin Plate - Bars - Rods- Wire - Nails 
Unions - Tie Plates and Spikes 25-5A 
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agreed that cerebration be kept at 
something less than concert pitch. 

Among our multi-talented archi- 
tects, Alexander F. Law has just 
turned in a fine portrayal of Lord 
Stormont, in Shipman’s comedy, ‘Ben 
Franklin.” As a member of the Brook - 
line Amateurs, Mr. Law is often re- 
sponsible for the accomplishment of 
effective staging, as well as for the 
acting of dramatic roles. 

Bela Sziklas, another man of parts, 
has the astuteness to remain in endur- 
ing government service. His combined 
flair for Architecture, Engineering, 
and saber fighting makes him a good 
fellow to have out front in a tight 
place. As a matter of privy informa- 
tion, he owns the largest slide rule in 
private captivity, and boasts the ex- 
ecrable record of having bribed a Ber- 
lin hofbrau waitress to serve him a 
stein of water, with the lid down by 
way of concealment. 

John Shea, who was seasoned and 
made fit in this fair town of the 
weekly bath, has returned to the fold, 
from Washington. We are banking on 
his traveled rationality and bland 
fearlessness to straighten out our 
provincial gaucheries, lest we should 
make bums of ourselves at the New 
York World’s Fair. 

Among Bostonians still out of port, 


Norman Brager is reported at an 
Austrian sports center. In particular, 
he is said to have been close to roy- 
alty, when an obscure square dance 
got the Duke of Kent tangled up be- 
tween his own ski boots and the mazy 
routine, to the end that he measured 
his length on the T & G flooring, and 
pulled down his duchess, inadvert- 
ently. A capable witness says that Mr. 
B. rose to the occasion elegantly, and 
put the titled lady back into circula- 
tion, leaving the Duke to shift for 
himself. That is something serious to 
think abour as we shove our noonday 
trays into the range of a descending 
sweet potato cutlet.—L. K. 


This Month’s Color Plate 


The color plate facing page 176 in 
this issue (as well as the one printed 
as frontispiece in the December PEn- 
cit PornTs) was especially prepared by 
Theodore Kautzky to suggest a type 
of rendering that many architects 
could use to advantage. In manner it 
is about half way between the too fre- 
quent type of stiff detailed rendering, 
in which an attempt is made to show 
every brick joint, every shingle and 
every window muatin, and the free 
water color sketch which is inaccurate 
and misleading. Kautzky believes, and 
rightly, that there is a happy medium 


in which reasonable faithfulness 
the subject may be combined with th: 
informal charm of a skilful wate: 
color and that the average small hous 
client would be enabled thereby no: 
only to visualize his house satisfac 
torily but get a real kick out of the 
picture as wel. The original of his 
sketch was made on a sheet of 
mounted water color paper of full 
Imperial size. 


Consulting Service Announced 


A. R. Clas, former Director and 
former Chief of Plans and Specifica- 
rions of the Housing Division of the 
P.W.A., has set up the A. R. Clas As- 
sociates in the Shoreham Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. This office offers com- 
plete technical service in connection 
with all planning and financial phases 
of the building industry. 


"T” Square Officers 
The “T” Square Club of Philadelphia 


announced the election of the follow- 
ing officers for 1938: Paul P. Cret, 
Honorary President; Walter H. Poole, 
President; Herman Schuh, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Earnest V. Johnson, Treasurer; 
Thomas S. Michener, Jr., Secretary; 
and John Carver, Lloyd Malkus, and 
J. Joshua Fish, Directors. 
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COMPLETE 
MANUAL of 
WALL-TEX 


NEW REFERENCE FOLDER INFORMATION 


Whether you originate the plans 

for buildings or write the speci- 

fications, you will find exactly the 

information you want on Wall-Tex in this handy reference | 
folder. It tells what Wall-Tex is, how and where to use it, how | 
to apply it, how to figure the cost for walls and ceilings. Beau: | 
tifally illustrated, shows many applications, contains actual . 
swatches. Send for a free copy and have this useful information | 
right at your fingertips. 


COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS CORPORATION 
Department PP-38, Columbus, Ohie 


WALL-TEX 


DECORATIVE WALL CANVAS 


Simplifies preparation of specifications, standardizes esti- 
mating and supervision, and serves as a basis for agree- 
ments with contractors covering installation of Oak Floors. 


NATIONAL OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN. 
S85 DERMON BUILDING © MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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Landscape Architects’ 
Incomes 


Professor Bremer W. Pond, Chairman 
of the Department of Landscape 
Architecture at Harvard, recently 
published an article, ‘“The Incomes of 
Landscape Architects,” in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin which brought out 
some interesting facts on this subject. 
The article, in part, follows: 


“In order to find out whether or 
not this training of such a compara- 
tively small group for a definite pro- 
fession really had been worth while to 
its graduates, and thereby to the Uni- 
versity, the Department sent out 
questionnaires last December to the 
149 living graduates, known to be in 
professional work, regarding their in- 
come from the profession for the 
period June, 1936, to June, 1937. Of 
these, 133, or 90 per cent., answered 
the questionnaire; the results are most 
interesting. Based on the returns re- 
ceived, the average income of the 133 
Harvard landscape architects was 
$4,675 for that period; for those who 
have been in the profession three years 
or longer, the average income was 
$4,875; for the younger graduates, in 
their first three years of experience; 
the average was $2,500; at three to 
five years Out it was $3,200; five to 


SHOWING CONSTRUCTION 
AND REINFORCEMENTS 


POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 


ELKAY “Sturdibilt” Sinks and Tops are built of 18-gauge 
(.050”) Stainless Steel and backed with 14-gauge (.078”) steel 
plates, making a total thickness of more than 14 inch. They are 
then reinforced with longitudinal steel channel plates. Sink 
Bowls are welded integral to Drainboards. There are no joints 
or overlapping flanges. That’s why ELKAY SINKS and TOPS 
give a lifetime of Service. They “stand up.” 
FREE KITCHEN PLANNING SERVICE 


ELKAY Engineers render FREE Kitchen Planning Service to Ar- 
chitects, Contractors and Plumbers. Send 
and we will submit plans and estimates without cost or obligation. 


ELKAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
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All Stainless Steel Sinks may look alike, but 
—look under the surface—see the extra thick- 
ness of metal—the extra reinforcements built 


into 
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STURDIBILT SINK 












specifications. 


Chicago, Illinois 


ten years after graduation, $4,000; 
ten to fifteen years, $6,300; and fif- 
teen years or over, $5,000. The range 
of the individual professional incomes 
was from $1,200 to $30,000. 

‘As would be expected, the largest 
group of the graduates are employed 
as experts and consultants by various 
Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
mental agencies in the planning of 
new towns, parks and park systems, 
recreational areas, and highway devel- 
opments. Seventy-two are in this type 
of service... 

“The next largest group, including 
44 graduates, is in independent prac- 
tice; this number will undoubtedly in- 
crease when conditions improve... . 

“Unpaid committee work and pub- 
lic commission service to State and 
national agencies such as various State 
and city planning boards, agencies like 
the American Academy in Rome, and 
the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission are other important 
professional activities of many of the 
graduates. 

“Nine of the Department’s gradu- 
ates are engaged in teaching, holding 
prominent posts in the schools and 
departments of this profession in the 
Universities of Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Michigan, Syracuse, Ohio State, and 
Kansas State College.” 
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handy, convenient 
Data Sheets you’ve been looking 
for. Complete detail drawings and 
A concise presenta- 
tion of ELKAY STAINLESS 
STEEL KITCHEN AND CABI- 
NET SINKS AND TOPS. 


Write today for Charts PP-3 


ELKAY **Scurdibilt” 
Kitchen Sinks and Tops 


Only then can you appreciate the EXTRA 
VALUE you get in ELKAY equipment. 
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NOW READY for Your Desk—the 


DON GRAF 
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M. 1. T. Announces 
Scholarship 


The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology announces that for the aca- 
demic year 1938-1939, a scholarship 
is offered for special students in the 
School of Architecture with an in- 
come equal to the tuition fee for the 
year ($500.00). 

The scholarship will be awarded to 
the candidate, who, having fulfilled 
all other conditions stands highest in 
a competition in architectural design 
to be conducted by the School of 
Architecture. 

The competition is open to citizens 
of the United States of good char- 
acter, who are between twenty-one 
and twenty-eight years of age, and 
who have had at least three years of 
office experience. 

The program for the competitive 
design will be issued on Saturday, 
May 7, at a place in each city to be 
designated for each candidate by the 
School of Architecture. 

Candidates must apply to Dean 
William Emerson, Head of the School 
of Architecture, 491 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and file with 
him on or before Monday, April 11, a 
form of application which will be sent 
upon request. 


















BRONZE OR ALUMINUM 
DOUBLE HUNG OR CASEMENT 


WINDOWS BY 
GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 


FOR MONUMENTAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS 





2,600 General Bronze Windows 
were installed in the New York 
Life Building. 

Cass Gilbert, Architect 


1938 


2,700 Permatite Windows were 
installedin the Welfare Island 
Hospital Group. York & Sawyer, 
Butler& Kohn, Associated Architects 


EN YEARS AGO, General Bronze Corporation led 
in the manufacture of non-ferrous metal windows 
of finest design, materials and workmanship. 


TODAY, improved windows of Permatite patent —in 
bronze or aluminum —still hold the lead. 


Permatite Windows offer important developments: they 
are sturdy, weathertight, rattle- 


proof, rustproof, economical to WPERMAGITE 
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maintain and definitely lower aa N VV 





in price. 
REDUCED DETAIL DOUBLE HUNG SASH 
The weathertight features of 
Permatite Windows include 
built-in metal weatherstripping 
(patented)—thereby enhancing 


SHOWING TUBULAR CONSTRUCTION 


AND @ PATENTED WEATHER STRIP 


investments in insulating and 
air-conditioning. Permatite 
Windows save fuel. Rustproof, 
they require no painting. 


We invite you to consult Sweet's 
or to write to us for a fully MEETING RAIL 
illustrated catalog. 


wi gmrtmiaes BRONZE CORPORATION 


‘19 TENTH STREET “aye - LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
NY 
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ELDORADO SCOOPS 


ELEMENTS OF RESTAURANT SEATING 


The plans illustrated below and drawn with an Eldorado F, contain the basic 
principles of restaurant seating. They are applicable to a room of almost any 
size and shape. For instance, by omitting the center row of tables, you will have 
a room 10’ 6” wide. By omitting the wall accommodations you arrive at another 


shape. By adding more longitudinal rows of tables you get wider rooms. These 





plans are designed to afford maximum seating capacity, this being the most dif- 


ficult to obtain. 


The popularity of Eldorado Pencils is increasing steadily because they have all 
the qualities necessary to facilitate the work of the draftsman. We will willingly 


furnish testing samples of degrees requested on your letterhead. Address below. 


RESTAURANT SEATING. 
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WITH CONTINUOUS SIDE WITH SIDE BOOTHS. WITH SIDE TABLES. 
SEATING. 


NOTE THAT FIGURES GIVEN ARE MINIMUMS. SCALE '4"!-0* 


Pencil Sales Dept. 167-J3 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 











Ln arreNnpANce the Sth International Heating 
and Ventilating Exposition (known to the trade 
as the Air Conditioning Show) was a marked 
success. During the five days from January 24th 
through the 28th, more than 44,300 people 
came to New York’s Grand Central Palace and 
inspected the products of the 327 exhibitors 
that made up the Exposition. This is about a 
25% increase in attendance over the last Heat- 
ing Show held in Chicago in 1936 and is taken 
by the American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers, sponsors of the Exposition, as 
an indication of the increase of the public’s in- 
terest in air conditioning. 

Of the exhibits as a whole, it is safe to say 
they contained nothing basically new, except 
that for the first time year-round air condition- 
ing for residences came within, or at least more 
nearly within, striking distance of the man with 
a moderate income. There were eight manu- 
facturers who exhibited such equipment: Nash- 
Kelvinator, Delco-Frigidaire, Sunbeam, Water- 
man Waterbury, General Electric, Timken, 
Mueller, and Utica Radiator. Each of these, a 
good, honest product, measured up favorably 


5TH INTERNATIONAL HEATING SHOW 


A FEW NOTES ON 1938 AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


against the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers’ definition of air condi- 
tioning as ““The simultaneous control of all or at 
least three of those factors affecting both the 
physical and chemical conditions of the atmos- 
phere within any structure. These factors in- 
clude temperature, humidity, motion, distribu- 
tion, dust, bacteria, odors, toxic gases, and ioni- 
zation, most of which affect in greater or lesser 
degree human health and comfort.” 

The Sunbeam year-around air conditioning 
equipment exhibited stood out in the show as the 
best the engineers had to offer. It comes in four 
sizes, has honeycomb filters, an efficient blower, 
and a fine zone control system that automatically 
closes or opens ducts leading to different sections 
of the house as required by conditions there. This 
latter is made up entirely of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well apparatus, except the thermostats and 


A portion of the main floor and mezzanine of Grand Cen- 
tral Palace during the time the Air Conditioning Show 
was being held there. This scene is typical of the entire 
Exposition and gives a general idea of the manner in which 


products of the 327 companies present were exhibited 
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¢ TICHE GOETTINGER —basement, 
airst, second and third flcors as 
Hell as beauty salon of this well- 
4 nown store offer customers ycar 
Bound comfort with Carrier Air 
rc onditioning. 
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i. VOLK BROTHERS — From base- 
pment to roof, this attractive new 
. ore keeps temperature and hu- 
emidity under control all year ‘round 
‘and again it's a Carrier System. 


‘ 
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Ye NIEMAN-MARCUS CO. — “the 
nest women’s store between New 
fork and Los Angeles” has already 
istalled Carrier Air Conditioning 
pr its third floor—and it is so ar- 
onged that the system can be ex- 
ended to all floors as moderniza- 
fon is continued, 


« LA MODE 
yord “go’’ 


Modern from the 
this attractive dress 
Op composed of two buildings, 
kept cool, clean and comfortable 

Carrier equipment located on 
He roof, between the two buildings. 


e DREYFUSS & SONS ‘ive floors 
hin building which, incidentally, 
“‘elved a prize for its beauty, are 
mpletely cir conditioned by Car- 
efor winter and summer. 











tes—Kribs & Landauer. 


sulting engineers for all five 










































System to control Temperature 
and Humidity Popular with lead- 
ing Department and Retail Stores 


Air Conditioning 





COOPERATION! Carrier's record of air 


} 
conditioning installations in Dallas is out- | 
standing—but by no means unusual. In city 
after city, from coast to coast, progressive 
merchants have already assured their con- 
tinuous prosperity by installing Carrier Air 
Conditioning—or are doing so without delay. | 

| 
| 


As in office building, hotel, theatre, restau- 
rant, residential and other types of installa- 
tions, Carrier stands ready to work with you 
wholeheartedly in retail store air condition- 
ing. Trained men in key cities are available | 
at all times to suggest tested “short cuts” and | 
recommend installation methods based on / 
Carrier's 36 years of experience in designing, 
manufacturing and installing air conditioning | 
equipment for Macy’s, Filene’s, Gimbel's, J. L. ) 
Hudson's and countless others. 


Whether your next installation is for sum- : 
mer or year ‘round air conditioning—for the . 
smallest or largest store in the city — call 

Carrier. There is no obligation, of course. 





CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y., Desk 326 


Without obligation, send me name and address of nearest 
Carrier representative—also latest ‘Catalog in Sweet's.” 






Name 










Company 


Address... 























The Sunbeam year-around air conditioning unit above is 
for residences and is described on page 28. Besides being 
rather nice to look at, it is among the best of its type ex- 
hibited that the engineers had to offer. It is finished in green 


The two-room bungalow below is equipped with year- 
around air conditioning and is literally an air conditioned 
house within an air conditioned house where problems on 
this subject may be created and studied. It is part of the 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Institute, Inc., a 


school located in Chicago which had an exhibit at the Show 
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humidistats which are the products of the Freiz 
Company. For humidification purposes, there 
are nozzles that throw jets of water against por- 
celain plates in such a way that the water is liter- 
ally broken into a fog and carried away by the 
passing air current. The Sunbeam apparatus can 
also be installed in the “split system”—that is 
the use of radiators instead of circulated air for 
heating the garage, kitchen, and bathroom. This 
for the obvious purpose of preventing cooking 
odors, etc., from being circulated throughout 
the entire residence. Summer cooling is taken 
care of by a sturdy compressor and cooling coils. 

Stepping down a rung on the air conditioning 
ladder, one finds the Quiet May equipment. This 
is typical of the residential outfits for winter air 
conditioning only. It is oil fired, performs the 
important functions of heating, humidifying, 
filtering, and circulating air, and is so made that 
it can be installed as a “split system.” It is the 
sort of equipment most in demand and was thus 
the kind most often found in the Show. Many 
other manufacturers demonstrated products 
adopted for oil, gas, or coal firing that varied 
from this one only in minor points. 

And in the Filteraire one finds what can be 
termed as the least common denominator in air 
conditioning. This little gadget fits into the 
lower part of a window and boasts three simple 
functions: circulation and filtration of 500 cu- 
bic feet of air per minute, and the elimination 
of any raucous street noises that would ordina- 
rily come through an open window. 

The coolers for air conditioning use exhibited 
by Ingersoll-Rand seemed to be attracting a lot 
of attention from the more technically-minded 
persons present. It is notable in that it uses the 
cheapest and safest of all refrigerants—water. 

The principles upon which this equipment 
works are simple, yet warrant a rather lengthy 
description now that they have been successfully 
applied to air conditioning. A centrifugal vapor 
compressor powered by a steam turbine or elec- 
tric motor reduces the atmospheric pressure from 
about a normal 30” of mercury to, say, .36” in 
an evaporation chamber. Part of the water 
sprayed into this chamber flashes into vapor by 
reason of the high vacuum maintained there and, 
in vaporizing, heat is extracted from the re- 
maining water which is thereby chilled 50 F.* 
The chilled water is then used for refrigeration 
purposes, picks up heat during circulation and 
is returned to the evaporator where a small pro- 
portion of this relatively warm water evaporates, 
thereby cooling the remainder to 50°F. again. It 


* Although a chilled-water temperature of 50°F. was assumed in 
the foregoing description, the Ingersoll-Rand equipment is capable 
of delivering lower temperatures. 











The Trane Company has earned a position of responsibility in the manufacture of 

equipment necessary and related to the advanced cycles of heating and cooling — 

the result of constant development, research and practical experience in these fields. 

Equipment of endless variety — for many applications — for many uses — has 

been provided. Equipment that performs under working conditions in a manner 

satisfactory to the engineering consultants and contractors in these particular fields. 

There is always a proper Trane Product todo the work whether for human comfort 

or for industrial processing. Address inquiries 2002 Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wis. 

Important to the profession as well as to the user is this fact: Purchasers benefit 

Ge) in installations that use the products of ove manufacturer — and thus enjoy the 
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is interesting to note that evaporation of only 
1% of the water entering the evaporator is ca- 
pable of lowering by 10°F. the temperature of 
the remaining water. 

But to pass on to other things. An innovation 
of importance was the cooperative exhibit of 
solid fuel burners featuring the equipment of 32 
different companies, almost half of whom had 
had separate displays of their own in other sec- 
tions of the Exposition. In this group of stokers, 
furnaces, regulators, and burners, which occu- 
pied a whole section of the second floor, several 
were in full operation—their doors open for in- 
spection. To the foot-weary and not unjustifi- 
ably confused layman spectator, this condensa- 
tion of one type of product in one place must 
have been heartening. 

Air conditioning instruments and controls 
were displayed in such bounty that only sum- 
mary mention of them can be made here. 
Streamlined designs and a certain boldness in 
the use of colors were in evidence in practically 
all the visible parts of these products. And most 
of them advertise the advantages of health, com- 
fort, and ease-of-mind achievable through what 
is laughingly called “fully automatic control.” 
One wise manufacturer, however, had evidently 
discovered that people’s reactions to tempera- 


ture and relative humidity are often too individ- 
ual to be fixed by any set formula, and had the 
courage to disagree with public opinion on this 
point to the extent of bringing out a fully man- 
ual control. It sells for $600 and is made by 
Warren Webster who deserve credit for realiz- 
ing that there is many a person who goes around 
adjusting his “fully automatic” heating control 
by hand. 

Another instrument in this field that attracted 
attention was one of the humidistats put out by 
the Freiz Company. This little piece of appara- 
tus was made for the express purpose of avoiding 
ice encrusted windows in attics, etc., in air con- 
ditioned homes during the winter. It is attached 
to the vulnerable spot, or spots, and any time 
that the humidity there shows signs of condens- 
ing so that it might freeze, this apparatus auto- 
matically cuts it down at its source, the furnace. 
In relation to this problem, it has been learned 
that any relative humidity higher than 35% to 
40% is dangerous. 

Insulating materials were given significance 
by one exhibit in which an actual size model of 
a roof, attic floor and outside wall was cut open 
to show the rock wool insulation. An operating 
exhibit of acoustic-lined ducts proved to the 
listener the sound absorbing properties of the in- 
sulating medium. Other insulating materials that 
were exhibited included glass wool, asbestos, 








PULL KNOB 
TO CONTROL 
VERTICAL SHUTTERS 


The clean-cut Quiet May winter air conditioning equip- 
ment at left is described on page 30 and is the type most 
often found at the Show. Above is a cut-away drawing of 
the Filteraire which constituted the least common de- 
nominator in air conditioning exhibited. It is also described 
on page 30. Its only purpose is to filter and ventilate ai 





Here's 


Suv Wid 
for Rush 
Designing 


@ Now that Spring is opening up, building 
plans must be rushed to completion. Our book- 
let ‘Basement Plans for Modern Bituminous 
Coal Heating,”’ free to architects and builders, 
makes it easy for you to design basements for 
modern bituminous coal or coke heating— 
hand-firing or stoker firing. 


Give your clients the great advantages of bi- 
tuminous coal heating—even, healthful warmth 
—greatest economy and dependability with 
the degree of convenience for which they wish 
to pay. Our booklet gives you the fundamental 
principle of good basement design for modern 
bituminous coal or coke heating, 6 typical 
basement designs, drawings and details of en- 
closed coal bins of concrete, hollow tile, lum- 
ber or plywood. Send for it today. 


NATIONAL COAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Copyright—Nationail Coal Association, 193% 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


The National Organization of Bituminous Coal Operators 
804 Southern Bldg. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me a set of ‘‘Six Typical Basement Designs for Modern Bituminous 
Coal Heating,’’ A, I. A. file 30-G. I understand there is no obligation involved. 


Name 


Firm Street 
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cork, silicon carbide blocks, and _ fire-brick. 

A variety of other equipment in the auxiliary 
fields of air conditioning included splash-proof 
motors, compressors, sheet metal tools, electric 
metal shears, corner-lock-forming machines, 
decorative metal parts for ranges and refrigera- 
tors, boiler cleaners, V-belts, electrical tools, ig- 
nition transformers, and a wide assortment of 


This model was part of the Nash-Kelvinator exhibit. One 
side of it can be taken off, disclosing a furnished interior 
completely equipped with Kelvinator air conditioning, re- 


frigerators, electric ironer, and other of their products 





metals. The various metals and alloys were shown 
in terms of use. Valve and pipe manufacturers 
offered fabrication in the following: copper, 
stainless steel, nickel, everdur, polished stainless 
steel, plain steel, aluminum, monel, and _ brass. 

Grilles and louvres lent themselves to colorful 
arrangements, and were enhanced by decorative 
lighting effects. Visitors were able to see auto- 
matic control of the grilles and at the same time 
feel the air flow. Filters likewise were open for 
manual inspection of materials, and service engi- 
neers always were at hand to explain their con- 
struction. Registers followed the general modern- 
istic trend with trim ‘lines and color selections. 

In closing, a few words about the general as- 
pect of the Exposition might be enlightening. 
The exhibits were set up in a practical manner 
with little thought for effective showmanship. 
Cut away sections of equipment, neon tubes 
tracing air circulation in models, and strips of 
cellophane floating at the mouths of blowers 
were much in evidence. The backdrops for the 
booths were, for the most part, simple plywood 
affairs of no great consequence. 

And one last point. Although the Exposition 
took for its theme “perfect indoor weather the 
year round,” the “indoor weather” at the Grand 
Central Palace could not, by the longest stretch 
of the imagination, even be called “fair.” Air 
conditioning manufacturers please take note. 
There is a crying need here for a good selling 
job by one of you. 


A cut-away drawing of the Ingersoll-Rand equipment described on page 30. 


This unit drew a great deal of attention because it uses water as a refrigerant 
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FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 


(Continued from page 37, Advertising Section) 


POSITION WANTED: Specification writer for alter- 
ations and new construction. Expert knowledge of 
plumbing and steam heating, specifications and super- 
vision of installations. Eight years’ experience as super- 
intendent of construction and specification writer on 
alterations of old law tenements and new construc- 
tion. Excellent knowledge of New York Building 
Code and Multiple Dwelling Laws. A-1 references. 
James Eichler, 146-11 56th Road, Flushing, L. I, 
i. 2 


POSITION WANTED: Engineering graduate, B.S. and 
C.E. degrees from Columbia Engineering School. Age 
28. Single. Well versed in structural analysis and de- 
sign. Neat draftsman. Desires part-time position for 


evenings and Saturdays as designer or draftsman. 
A. DiLorenzo. 555 10th St., West New York, N. J. 


WANTED: A first class designer and site planner for 
low cost housing projects. Must have proper educa- 
tional background and be of proven experience in 
this field. Salary commensurate with ability. This 
position is open in a city of the middle west. Box 
No. 316. 


EMPLOYMENT DESIRED or Partnership Preferred: 
Licensed New Jersey and Florida architect, age 46, 
married, white, Christian (Protestant), war veteran, 
present home, Greater Philadelphia area. University 
graduate, also structural engineering schooling and 
miscellaneous allied schooling. Broad experience, 
architecture, both office and field, structural engi- 
neering and city planning. Loyal, industrious and 
eficient. Box No. 317. 


POSITION WANTED: Secretary-stenographer, Prot- 
estant, single, cultured. Long and varied technical ex- 
perience. Desires permanent position. Box No. 318. 


POSITION WANTED: Young man, desires position in 
architectural or building construction office, in West- 
chester or New York City vicinity. Willing worker. 
Salary very modest. Box No. 319. 


POSITION WANTED: All around draftsman on gen- 
eral work. Checker of shop drawings and architect’s 
superintendent on alteration and new work. Box No. 
320. 


POSITION WANTED: Young man, 21, desires posi- 
tion with architect, engineer, builder or building 
products firm. J. M. Rodriquez, Jr., 446 42nd Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED: Draftsman, location southeast. 
All around man, large and small office experience. 
Registered engineer. Box No. 321. 


POSITION WANTED: Young man, seeks practical 
training as junior draftsman. Willing to start in any 
capacity with opportunity for advancement. Box No. 
22. 


PERMANENT POSITION OPEN for competent 
draftsman and designer in Springfield, Mo. Must be 
competent to take measurements, make plans and 
letails, and superintend if necessary. Give qualifica- 
tions and salary expected. Box No. 323. 


POSITION WANTED: Junior draftsman, 22, begin- 
ner, mechanical and structural. Tarbert Chalmers, 
26 West 147th St., New York City. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen and 
Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless 
otherwise noted, upon request, to readers of PENCIL 
Points by the firm issuing them. When writing for 
these items please mention Pencit PotntTs. 


WALL-TEX FABRIC WALL COVERING. —A.LA. 
File No. 28-c-1. New reference guide for architects, 
dealing with the subject of Wall-Tex fabric wall 
covering, explains its advantages, where to use it, 
how to apply it and how to figure it. Included is in- 
formation on Wall-Tex stiffened canvas and lining 
cloth. Several actual samples of wall covering in dif- 
ferent decorative patterns are attached to folder. 12 
pp. 8% x 11. Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp., Co- 
lumbus, O. 

K & E GRAPH SHEETS, COORDINATE PAPERS 
AND CLOTHS.—New catalog containing valuable 
information on the subject of K & E graph sheets, 
coordinate papers. and cloths, and illustrating the use 
of typical graph forms in a clear concise manner. 
88 pp. 534 x 834. Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, 
N. J. 

PATTERNED HARDWOOD FLOORS—FOR DIS- 
TINCTIVE DECORATION AND LASTING 
BEAUTY.—New brochure, dealing with the subject 
of Bruce finished blocks, presents nearly 100 photo- 
graphs and illustrations showing the many decorative 
effects that can be achieved with patterned hardwood 
floors, and portraying the adaptability of this flooring 
to various architectural styles and room schemes, to 
business interiors, institutions, etc. Included are 
pages illustrating the six steps in finishing Bruce 
blocks, the methods of installing them, and panels in 
natural color showing how the different woods, grades 
and finishes look. 28 pp. 81% x 11. E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

MARKS BROS. COLORED GLASS BRICK.—Folder 
illustrating and describing a new line of colored glass 
brick suitable for a wide range of architectural and 
decorative purposes. Blueprint details, setting and 
specification data. 4 pp. 8% x 11. Marks Bros., Inc., 
470-80 East 133rd St., New York, N. Y. 

BURT FREE-FLOW FAN VENTILATOR.—A.LA. 
File No. 12-K. Folder announcing and giving detailed 
description of the construction of a new line of elec- 
trically powered fan ventilators. Dimensions, details 
and table of capacities. 4 pp. 8% x 11. The Burt 
Mfg. Co., Akron, O. 

HART & HUTCHINSON HUMIDIFYING RADI- 
ATOR.—Folder presenting suggested specifications, 
construction and installation data covering a humidi- 
fying radiator, which is a combination of an extended 
surface type radiator with copper water pans suitable 
for homes, offices, schools, hospitals, halls, etc. 4 pp. 
8'4 x 11. Hart & Hutchinson, New Britain, Conn. 

ROBINSON NEW LAP-LOK WALL COPING. — 
A.I.A. File No. 5-K. Folder describing and illustrat- 
ing a new and improved vitrified clay wall coping 
for parapet walls. 4 pp. 82 x 11. Robinson Clay 
Product Co., Empire State Bldg., New York. 


THE NEW HERMAN NELSON AIR CONDI- 
TIONER FOR SCHOOLS.—Attractive new bro- 
chure, illustrated in colors, announcing and describ- 
ing in detail the design and construction of an en- 
tirely new air conditioning unit for schools made in 
two types for either damper or radiator control. 24 
pp. 8% x 11. The Herman Nelson Corp., 1724 3rd 
Ave., Moline, Il. 

G-K WINDOW OPERATORS.—Folder describing the 
design and construction of a line of mechanical sash 
operators and special hardware suitable for all types 
of windows of wood or metal construction. 6 pp. 
814 x 11. The Gibson & Kirt Co., Baltimore, Md. 


NEW IMPROVED BALSAM WOOL-SEALED IN- 
SULATION.—Bulletin describing the advantages of 
a new improved Balsam-Wool sealed insulation made 
with a new spacer flange along the edges of the in- 
sulating mat and a new fiber cleat. Specifications, ap- 
plication details, etc. 8 pp. 8% x 11. Wood Conver- 
sion Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

EAGLE CHEMI-SEALED TURQUOISE DRAWING 
PENCILS.—Bulletin prepared especially for archi- 
tects and engineers explaining the advantages and 
manufacture of a line of graphite drawing pencils 
and colored pencils. 4 pp. 8'% x 11. Eagle Pencil Co., 
703 E. 13th St., New York, N. Y. 


THE REINFORCED CONCRETE HOUSE. — New 
profusely illustrated book attractively presents the 
latest developments of this type of concrete house 
construction. Homes in all price ranges and varieties 
of climate are illustrated, most of them accompanied 
by floor plans. Graphic illustrations show the various 
types of concrete floors available and how they are 
built. Photographs of actual wall surfaces show the 
wide range of finishes possible in exposed concrete, 
plain or painted. Included in the book is a recent 
photograph of a reinforced concrete house built in 
1883 attesting to concrete’s durability, rigidity and 
permanent beauty. 24 pp. 8! x 11. Portland Cement 
Association, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 
Published by the same organization, “Architectural 
Concrete for Small Buildings.” Brochure especially 
prepared to assist the building profession and owners 
to secure full value from the use of architectural con- 
crete in small buildings by presenting a few examples 
and offering some suggestions about the use of the 
material. Included are a collection of plates present- 
ing form details and layouts. 36 pp. 8% x 11. 

SELECTRON AUTOMATIC CONTROLS.—Brochure 
giving detailed description of a method of remote 
control for gates, sliding doors, garage doors and 
trafic signal lights from a rapidly moving vehicle. 
Specifications. Selectron Co., Inc., 5525 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

(Continued on page 41, Advertising Section) 











ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 


A practical course (HOME STUDY) by mail only 


Prepares Architects and Draftsmen 
for structural portion of 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 
For many this is the most difficult section of the examinations. 
Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete or steel. 


Successfully conducted for the past five years. Our complete 
Structural Engineering course well known for twenty-six years. 


Literature without obligation— write TODAY 


WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


College House Offices Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from page 40) 


KOPPERS SPECIFICATIONS.—New edition of the 
Koppers standard roofing specifications book, written 
in blank and ready for inclusion in architectural and 
engineering master specifications. Diagrams illustrate 
each set of specifications. Included is data concerning 
spray pond roofs which permit the re-use of water in 
air conditioning systems, and watercooled roofs to 
insulate the upper floors of buildings. Complete speci- 
fications for all types of coal tar pitch and tarred felt 
roofs are shown, as well as sections devoted to appli- 
cations over wood decks, concrete or poured gypsum, 
pre-cast concrete or gypsum, book tile, steel deck or 
under promenade tile. A large portion of the book is 
devoted to illustrated descriptions of various methods 
of waterproofing and dampproofing residence and 
deep foundations, highways, sidewalk vaults, shower 
baths, swimming pools, tunnels, etc. Other sections 
deal with insulation, flashing specifications and metal 
finishing strip details. Included are six Don Graf data 
sheets on the subject of waterproofing. 36 pp. 81% x 
11. Koppers Co., Tar and Chemical Division, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


ARROW WIRING DEVICES. — Looseleaf catalog, 
No. 26, just issued lists and illustrates a complete 
line of Arrow wiring devices. Index, price list, wir- 
ing diagrams, etc. 66. pp. 812 x 11. Arrow Electric 
Division, The Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Elec. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Published by the same firm, “Your Home With Ade- 
quate Wiring.” A.1.A. File No. 31-c-7. Brochure 
showing pictorially the benefits of adequate wiring in 
residences. 16 pp. 8% x 11. 


MODERNFOLD DOOR STUDIES AND SPECIFI- 
CATIONS.—A.I.A. File No. 19-e-61. Architects’ 
filing folder with detail drawings, specifications and 
series of installation photographs covering a type of 
folding door suitable for hotels, clubs, homes, restau- 
rants, stores, offices, beauty parlors, schools, churches, 
etc. 814 x 11. New Castle Products, Inc., 56 W. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


COPPER TUBE FOR PLUMBING AND HEATING. 
—A.I.A. File No. 29-b-41. Valuable new handbook 
by T. N. Thomson for architects and engineers deal- 
ing with the subject of copper tube for plumbing 
and heating. Divided into three chapters, the first 
describes the physical properties, types and uses of 
copper tubes and the art of making solder joints. The 
second chapter devoted to plumbing presents design 
and installation data for copper tubes, layout of a 
plumbing installation and plumbing layout details. 
Included in the third chapter on heating is data on 
copper tube house heating systems accompanied by 
blueprint layouts of a steam heating system and two- 
pipe and one-pipe hot water systems. 44 pp. 8% x 
11. Copies of this book may be secured by writing 
on business letterheads direct to Copper & Brass Re- 
search Assn., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SPENCER STEEL OIL BURNING BOILER.—Bul- 
letin covering a line of steel oil burning boilers for 
steam, vapor or hot water heating systems. Dimen- 
sions, Capacities, etc. 8 pp. 81% x 11. Spencer Heaters, 
Division of Lycoming Mfg. Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
Published by the same firm, “Spencer Steel Stoker 
Boiler.” Bulletin describing and illustrating a type of 
steel boiler especially designed for use with stokers. 
Capacities, dimensions, etc. 8 pp. 8% x 11. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS INSULUX GLASS BLOCK. — 
Useful reference manual for architects, designers and 
draftsmen, on the subject of Insulux glass block, 
gives detailed description of its features and advan- 
tages and illustrates numerous applications in resi- 
dences, offices, schools, hospitals, banks, stores, res- 
taurants, hotels, etc. Included are data on patterns, 
sizes and erection procedure, together with panel 
sizes, specifications and construction details. 24 pp. 
814 x 11. Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Industrial and 
Structural Products Div., Toledo, Ohio. 


ANTICO AND TRENT RUBBER FLOORING.— 
New brochure covering a line of rubber flooring, in- 
cluding marbleized rubber tile, granite rubber tile, 
rubber tile in plain colors, marbleized sheet rubber 
flooring and sheet rubber wall covering. Variety of 
patterns are reproduced in full colors. 12 pp. 8% x 


11. American Tile & Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 


AUSTRASTAT DIMMERS.—A.IL.A. File No. 31-F-17. 
Bulletin No. 76 presents detailed description of the 
construction and operation of an improved device for 
controlling lamp brilliancy in theatres, auditoriums, 
churches, lodge rooms and dance halls. Dimensions, 
wiring diagrams, prices, etc. 8 pp. 8% x 11. Ward 
Leonard Electric Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

TUTTLE & BAILEY GRILLE SELECTION SYSTEM. 
—A.I.A. File No. 30-e. Useful reference manual pre- 
senting engineering data and a complete selection 
system for determining proper sizes and constructions 
of Airline and Flexair design grilles, also Hivelair 
grilles, to satisfy various conditions on an air condi- 
tioning system. 12 pp. 8% x 11. Tuttle & Bailey, 
Inc., New Britain, Conn. 

H & H WIRING DEVICES.—Catalog W, in loose- 
leaf form, shows a full line of wiring devices accom- 
panied by brief descriptive data, wiring diagrams, etc. 
Price List. 66 pp. Hart & Hegeman Division, The 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

MAJESTIC CIRCULATOR FIREPLACE. — A.ILA. 
File No. 14-e-5. Filing folder announcing and de- 
scribing a type of circulator fireplace equipped with 
radiant blades. Included are specifications, detail 
drawings and dimensions. Scaled cardboard model of 
fireplace is contained in pocket of folder. 81% x 11. 
The Majestic Co., Huntington, Ind. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 


CHARLES E. JOHNSON, Architect, 709 New Hol- 
land Avenue Lancaster, Pa. (Data for A.LA. file.) 

R. S. COLLEY, Architect, Jones Building, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

JULIO CARDENAL, JR., Architect, Granada-Nica- 
ragua, C. A. (Data on construction materials of all 
types. ) 

J. H. JOHNSON, Séfructural Engineer, Itasca, Ul. 

PARK COMMISSIONER, City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, 
desires all types of data—architectural, engineering 
and landscape. Comprehensive data is needed for their 
files for selection and use of construction, planting 
and operation materials. 

ALLEN T. SPEER, Draftsman, 2 John Street, Pine 
Brook, N. J. 

ELIS CIESCA, Student, 10407 Indiana Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

JOS. A. BIALKOWSKI, 2702 Nueces, Austin, Tex. 
(Data for A.LA. file, especially concerning homes 
and small commercial buildings. ) 
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American Gas Announces 
Two Competitions 


The American Gas Association has 
announced two competitions; one for 
architects and the other primarily for 
builders. 

The architectural competition is in 
two parts and carries $13,700 in 
prizes. The first part calls for either 
the designs of a house containing 
18,000 to 24,000 cubic feet with 
plans for kitchen and basement or 
utility room, or the design of a house 
containing 24,000 to 32,000 cubic 
feet with plans for kitchen and base- 
ment or utility room. The second 
part, which may or may not be en- 
tered by the competitor as he sees fit, 
calls for the plan of a neighborhood 
for families with incomes ranging 
from $2,000 to $7,000. 

The competition that is primarily 
for builders is open to those who 
shall have completed, before July 1st, 
1939, one or more houses utilizing 
gas for cooking, refrigeration, water- 
heating, and house heating. $10,000 
in prizes will be awarded to the build- 
ers and their architects, if any, for the 
best houses in this group. 

An entry blank for these competi- 
tions will be found on page 3 in the 
advertising section of this issue. 


Potomac Patter 


Colleague Keach writes from Boston 
about things winter and registration 
laws. Of Potomac winter this year, 
we've “heardsay” there was one, but 
like February 29th, it didn’t show. 
Apparently Jack Frost gets cold feet 
when approaching this sector; and old 
Jup Pluvius, a dank amateur, takes 
over. Basement damp-proofing does a 
thriving business. As for registration 
laws and the licensing of architects, 
while, to be sure, we have a registra- 
tion law, we might just as well be 
without—for the law only requires 
the licensing of registered architects 
and at the same time permits, as Cass 
Gilbert, Jr., points out — “any one 
may file plans—without sanction of 
architect provided no reference is made 
to the word ‘architect.’ A_ registra- 
tion law such as this (District of 
Columbia is not the exclusive owner) 
is of no consequence. Taking cog- 
nizance of the fact that there are 
about 80 registered architects, paying 
an annual license fee, competing with 
about 50 so-called architects (under 
a ‘grandfathers’ clause) and about 
600 architects and draftsmen in the 
Government service (of whom a per- 
centage participate in private work, 
Government ruling notwithstanding), 
none of whom pay a plugged ruble, 
the Washington Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects is now 


taking corrective steps to put our 
own registration and licensing law on 
an indisputable and proud professional 
plane. (Other states take note.) This 
revision is being capably directed by 
Phil Schrier who claims that if our 
revised law is put into effect this year, 
we will have bettered New York’s at- 
tempt at the same thing. It took New 
York 15 years to come to their senses. 
We are only in our 14th. 

“Just as the creation of the archi- 
tectural gems on the Acropolis was 
overshadowed by the more romantic 
and spectacular military victories of 
Greece: just as the growth of Roman 
Imperial architecture was submerged 
by the political and imperialistic 
achievements of Rome; just so have 
the accomplishments in the realm of 
Federal Architecture in these United 
States of America remained unsung 
amidst the clamor of stupendous tech- 
nological progress. 

‘Nevertheless there has been real, 
vital, advancement in our Govern- 
ment architecture—in the design of 
structures for civil administration, for 
naval, military, and_ hospitalization 
purposes, and even unto the lowly 
farm buildings; a progress not at- 


tended by acclaim, nur ostentation, 
but unnoticed and unheralded; it has 
been evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary and therefore rests upon a firm 
foundation; the variable influence of 
the extremist has been absorbed and 
by a process of conversion is reflected 
in modified form, thus enriching the 
architectural expression : 
“There is one right here 
amongst us, the Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury Department, the first 
President of this Association, who has 
been more definitely identified with 
the progress and development of Fed- 
eral architecture, and over a longer 
period of time, than any living man; 
whose influence in shaping its char- 
acter while extensive, has been, I dare 
say, unevaluated by himself, and, who, 
working through subordinates has 
performed his task without thought 
of self or reward. By attainment in 
his chosen profession, his high ideals, 
his keen appreciation of the beautiful, 
he has been an inspiration and an ex- 
ample to others, thereby creating a 
friendly spirit of cooperation and 
competition throughout the Govern- 
ment service, which is widely reflected 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Bill Newcombe 
“Has It Got ANYTHIN’ ON CHICKEN Coops IN THERE. SAMSON?” 
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OU cannot afford to use 

drawing pencils which are 
not accurately graded — nor 
pencils that are not uniform. 
Even a speck of grit in your 
pencil may ruin the effect of 
your drawing. 


That is why Mars Lumograph 
is the standard of so many ar- 
tists, architects, draftsmen, en- 
gineers—Mars Lumograph can 
be depended on for perfect 
work —always— without a 
thought being given to the 
quality of the pencil while you 
are working. 


BETTER Reproductions 
Direct From Drawings 


Mars Lumograph contains a se- 
cret light absorbing element 
that adds to the natural opacity 
of its finely ground, perfectly 
mixed, choice graphite parti- 
cles. The result is more solid, 
denser lines—approaching ink 
in their opaqueness—and pro- 
ducing perfect reproductions 
direct from pencil drawings 
without inking in. 


J.S.STAEDTLER G30 MARS 


This one feature alone makes 
Mars Lumograph the superior 
pencil where time, work and 
money savings are important. 
But Mars Lumograph is also a 
strong, long lasting, non- 
smudging, clean erasing pencil 
that will delight you to use. Try 
one or a dozen—from your deal- 
er or us. 17 true degrees—from 
ExExB to 7H—15¢ each— 
$1.50 the dozen. 


J. S. STAEDTLER, Inc. 
53-55 Worth St., New York 


Photomicrograph 
of Lu mograph 
line (upper), and 
other drawing 
pencil (lower); 
Proving Lumo- 
sraph's superior 
Opacity 











(Continued from page 42) 
in the improvement of Federal Archi- 
tecture.” 

These were some of the words 
spoken by Arthur L. Blakeslee, Presi- 
dent of the Association of Federal 
Architects. 

Thus were the whys and wherefores 
that on January 27th, marked, in 
simple ceremony, the occasion on 
which the simultaneous award of the 
A. F. A. Gold Medal and the title of 
First Fellow of the Association of 
Federal Architects was bestowed upon 
Mr. Louis A. Simon, Supervising 
Architect of the Public Buildings 
Branch, Procurement Division, Treas- 
ury Department. (See photograph of 
illuminated testimonial next month.) 

With the approval of the sketches 
and models for the Federal Building 
of the New York World’s Fair, 
Architect Max Dunning, Liaison Ofh- 
cer between Procurement Division 
and the New York World’s Fair Com- 
mission, gave the signal for full speed 
ahead. Consulting Architect, Howard 
L. Cheney, augmented his group with 
some re-called “temporaries.” They 
are now in the throes of completing 
working drawings for the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Building by the middle of 
March. At the same time studies are 
now being made for the Foreign Na- 
tions’ Group which will complete the 
Government Building Unit. From this 
angle it looks like one of the largest 
and most interesting architectural 
units ever conceived in America, by 
Americans, for Americans. If, as 
many architectural writers claim, 
there is coming into being a “style” 
known as American, I say, this is it. 

For bigger and better American 
architectural creations, watch Charles 
M. Goodman, now with Procurement. 

With the local registration exami- 
nations coming in April, some of the 
Government lads are making plans to 
tackle this “‘toughy.” Unless I am 
misinformed, the local exam is one of 
the longest, hardest, and most nerve- 
wracking in this fair land of ours. 
Youth and ambition will prevail—so 
Ruel S. Walker, Louis A. Nathan, Ed- 
ward M. Pitt, and A. Waranoff—are 
cracking the books again. 

Oh! “Golden haze of Student 
Days.” 

RED 


Booth Traveling Fellowship 


The College of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, announces that the 
George G. Booth Traveling Fellowship 
in Architecture will be offered again 
this year, and the competition in de- 
sign will be conducted during the two 
weeks beginning April 8. This com- 
petition is open to all graduates of the 
school who have not reached their 
thirtieth birthday on that date. 
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White Today 

for the free, illustrated folder “Solid Bronze 

Hardware”...it shows the definite advan- 

tages of Mesker Solid Bronze Feathertouch 

Hardware that cost you no more. It lists 

many standard types and sizes of Mesker 
Guildhall Casements. 
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MESKER BROTHERS 


424 S. 7th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Latest Stewart Cafeteria, Broadway at 96th Street, 
New York, relies on Armstrong’s Corkoustic to 
reduce noise, insulate, and decorate. 


ARMSTRONG’S CORKOUSTIC 
HELPS CONTROL NOISE 
IN LATEST STEWART UNIT 


AFETERIA clatter can be hushed 

with cork ceilings. Stewart Restau- 
rants of New York have found this out. 
That’s why the latest unit in the Stewart 
chain has a ceiling of Armstrong’s Cork- 
oustic. These cork ceilings absorb noise, 
insulate, decorate. 

Corkoustic’s distinctive texture blends 
well with other interior trim. Its high 
light-refection value cuts lighting costs. 

Corkoustic is sanitary and easy to main- 
tain. Repainting is seldom required more 
than once every six to ten years. 

Corkoustic is also useful for correcting 
acoustics in churches, theatres, broadcast- 
ing studios or auditoriums. 

See Sweet’s for details—or write now 
for your file-sized copy of How to Reduce 
Noise. Armstrong Cork Prod- 
ucts Company, Building Mate- 
rials Division, 1227 State Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong s 


ORKOUSTIC 


For Noise-Quieting or Acoustical Correction 








Robert W. Gardner 
Exhibition 


An exhibition of drawings by Robert 
Waterman Gardner (1866-1937), 
architect and archzologist, will be 
held at the Architectural League, 115 
East 40th Street, New York, March 
7th to 12th, inclusive. These drawings 
represent Mr. Gardner’s research in the 
field of proportion in the arts. The 
London Times once remarked, ‘Mr. 
Gardner disarms criticism by saying 
that he is not attempting to formu- 
late a method of design, but only try- 
ing to solve the question whether or 
not, in addition to an innate feeling 
for beauty and art, the Greeks pos- 
sessed a scientific basis for their work 
in architecture, a definite law of or- 
der—a canon, not of design, but of 
proportion.” 

Mr. Gardner’s forthcoming text- 
book, A Primer of Proportion in the 
Arts of Form and Music, completed 
in 1936, and planned by him for high 
school and college students and for 
the lay reader, will be published with- 
in a few months. It carries his studies 
in proportion through the Renaissance, 
and on to the present day, with more 
than 100 illustrations. Mr. Gardner’s 
last architectural drawings, made in 
1937, and included both in the 
“Primer” and in the exhibition at the 
Architectural League, are plans for 
St. Mark’s Church and Rectory, 
Westhampton Beach, Long Island. 


Red Hook Houses 
Will Have Elevators 


The projected $19,000,000 low-cost 
housing development in the Red Hook 
section of Brooklyn, N. Y., designed 
by the Red Hook Project Associated 
Architects, of which Alfred Easton 
Poor is Chief Architect, will be com- 
posed of six-story buildings of steel 
and masonry construction equipped 
with automatic elevators. 

In giving a detailed description of 
the project which ultimately will 
house more than 3,000 low-income 
families, Alfred Rheinstein, Chairman 
of the New York City Housing Au- 
thority, explained that the automatic 
elevators would make only two stops. 
They will discharge passengers at the 
4th and 6th floors. The Authority 
found it would be too expensive to 
provide elevator stops at each floor. 

Estimates showed, however, that it 
would be possible to build six-story 
elevator buildings at a slightly lower 
cost per room than non-elevator four- 
story buildings. 

This year the Authority will ac- 
quire the necessary land for the entire 
project, but will build only about 
1,300 apartments containing about 
§,000 rooms and housing approxi- 
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mately 5,500 persons at an estimated 
cost of more than $9,000,000, which 
includes the cost of land later to be 
developed. When additional funds be- 
come available, the remaining apart- 
ments will be built. 

The construction costs per room 
must fall within the $1,250 limita- 
tion imposed by Congress. By refining 
the present preliminary plans, the Au- 
thority hopes to reduce costs so that 
the rents will range between $4.75 
and $7.50 a room monthly. The aver- 
age for the project in all likelihood 
will be about $6.50, less than the pre- 
vailing rental at the Williamsburg 
and Harlem houses. 


Joseph V. Horn Fellowship 


The University of Pennsylvania takes 
pleasure in announcing the Joseph V. 
Horn Fellowship, carrying a stipend 
of $1,000.00 to be awarded for the 
year 1938-1939. The holder of this 
fellowship will be selected by competi- 
tion from candidates qualified for 
graduate study in Architecture. 

The competition will be conducted 
from May 16th at 9:00 A. M. to May 
28th at 6:00 P. M. by local super- 
visors who will issue the program and 
receive the problems. 

Applications must be made by let- 
ter, not later than April 16th to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Prizes, 
Professor Harry Sternfeld, School of 
Fine Arts, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. Applicants will submit, 
with their applications, credentials as 
to character, and scholastic attain- 
ment, at the same time applying for 
admission as students on regular ap- 
plication blanks supplied by the School 
of Fine Arts of the University of 
Pennsylvania; this act, of course, not 
committing them to attendance in 
case they should not be awarded the 
Fellowship. Address all applications for 
admission as students in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania to Professor 
George S. Koyl, Dean of the School of 
Fine Arts, University of Pennsylvania. 


Rotch Travelling Scholarship 


The Rotch Travelling Scholarship will 
this year be awarded for a term of 
not less than 15 months of study and 
travel abroad, the amount of the prize 
being $2,500, payable quarterly begin- 
ning October Ist. 

The examination of candidates will 
be held early in April, but candidates 
are requested to register themselves 
before. March 15, 1938, and fill out 
application blanks which will be sent 
on request. Applicants must have 
either worked or been educated in 
Massachusetts. 

For registration and further im 
formation apply to C. H. Blackall, 
Secretary, 31 West St., Boston, Mas. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Changes in Personnel, etc. 


THE NEW HERMAN NELSON 
AIR CONDITIONER 


Announcement is made by The Herman Nelson Cor- 
poration, 1724 3rd Ave., Moline, Ill., of the marketing 
of the new Herman Nelson air conditioner. It is made 
in two types for either damper or radiator control. 
These air conditioners are said to be not only attractive 
in design and economical in the use of space, but pro- 
vide even greater operating economy than obtained by 


the various Herman Nelson unit ventilators produced 
in the past. 

The exclusive design of the new Herman Nelson air 
conditioner for schools—in which the motor is located 
in the end compartment and the blower assembly above 
the heating element—permits full utilization of the 
suction chamber for the housing of larger fans. This 
makes quieter operation possible because the fans oper- 
ate at slower tip speeds. 

The damper-controlled type of Nelson air conditioner 
is arranged with a heating element at the bottom of 
the unit. The air filter is immediately above the radiator, 
and the fan is at the top so that the air is drawn 
through the wall intake, the control dampers, and the 
filter before it is projected into the room. 

The new Her-Nel-Co alternating-current motor 
which operates the fans is placed at one end of the 
unit so that the delivery of air is uniform. Automatic 
regulation is provided to permit complete damper con- 
trol, uniform mixing of warm and cold air and positive 
prevention of cold drafts in severe weather as well as 
overheating in mild weather. The outlet grille is stream- 


lined so that the air may be directed at any angle into 
the classroom for uniform distribution. The heating 
element is all solid copper, affording minimum air resist- 
ance, quiet operation, and complete drainage. 

The second new type of Nelson air conditioner is the 
radiator-controlled type and is so arranged that all air 
passes through the radiator before it is projected into 
the room. It has all of the advantages of the damper- 
controlled type. 


NEW MACHINE SCREW ANCHOR 


The Rawlplug Co., Inc., 98 Lafayette St., New York, 
has added to its line of anchoring devices a machine 
screw anchor known as Rawls for use in concrete, stone 
or brick, etc. As illustrated, it is a special lead alloy 
tapered anchor with rows of grooves or 
serrated teeth, one under the other. A 
chamfer is provided at the opening so 
as to align the screw when inserting it. 

The machined threaded nut is made 
of malleable iron in sizes 5/16 in. and 
larger, and brass in the smaller sizes. 

When caulked, the leaded grooves or 
corrugations are forced out against the 
surface of the hole and fold over one 
another wedging the metal into any 
vacant space thereby obtaining a grip 
that defies the greatest vibration, shock 
or pull. 

The lead is so designed at the top 
where it comes in contact with the caulking tool as to 
practically eliminate the tool sticking in the lead. 

The collar or flange on the bottom of the cone also 
acts as a stop to prevent the cone being drawn through 
the lead when heavy overloads are applied. Rawls are 
made in sizes from 6 x 32 to % x 11. 





COLORED GLASS BRICK J 


The introduction of a complete series of glass brick in 
seven colors and in a full range of sizes is announced 
by Marks Bros., Inc., 470-80 East 133rd St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Flexibility of design, blended and variated color ef- 
fects and interesting surface patterns are made possible 
by a great variety of practical shapes and soft colors 
offered exclusively in these brick. 


The transmission and diffusion of light, the elimina- 
tion of heat rays from the sun, the reduction of heat 
loss, and insulation against sound are said to be addi- 
tional outstanding advantages of these glass bricks. 
They are impervious and in consequence, highly sanitary. 

Storefronts, facia, doorways, windows, patios, sun- 
rooms, partitions, fireplaces, alcoves, bars, walls, panels 
for indirect lighting, stair wells, and an almost endless 
number of architectural and decorative purposes can 
now be executed, it is stated, in perfect harmony, with 
the most exacting specifications. 

Marks Bros. glass bricks are manufactured in seven 
colors: crystal, rose, amber, blue, dark brown, light 
green and dark green. In addition to the “Radium,” 
“Dalle Vertica,” “Radium Cintre,” ‘Radial,’ and 
“Glava” patterns, there are fluted, prismatic, hammered 
and smooth surface patterns available in attractive 
treatment. 

Among the set-pieces is the “Radium Curvus,” a 
group of nine parts which forms a square 16” x 16” x 
2”. This set is said to be very desirable as a substitute 
for costly stained glass windows. 

The Marks Bros. glass bricks are of solid construc- 
tion and range in size from 6” x 6” to 9144” x 93%,” 
and in thicknesses from 134” to 2”. 
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SIGHT LIGHT DRAFTING BOARD LAMP 


The Sight Light plus lamp, being marketed by the 
Sight Light Corp., Essex, Conn., is a scientifically de- 
signed light source that delivers the proper quantity and 
quality of light on the working area. The SL 19-DB 
shown in illustration is especially designed for the 
drafting and plan tables in architects’ and contractors’ 
offices. The offset arm is screwed to the underside of 





the table, and with the two-joint movable arm can be 
placed in the correct position to light the working 
area, without interference to material or work on table. 
Among the advantages claimed are greater comfort; 
reduced eye fatigue; correct light intensity for the 
seeing task and the elimination of glare and shadows. 


BURT FREE-FLOW FAN VENTILATOR 
The Burt Mfg. Co., Akron, O., has announced a brand 
new line of electrically-powered fan ventilators. 

In designing the new Free-Flow fan unit Burt engi- 
neers have endeavored to study conditions encountered 
in the field and 
adapt construction 
as closely as pos- 
sible to meet them. 
Three distinct con- 
dition types were 
found: (1) Ordi- 
nary ventilating 
problems where no 
adverse conditions 
are existent and the 
primary requisite 1s 
a high movement 
of air, (2) A large 
discharge of air of 
temperatures higher 
than electric mo- 
tors are constructed 
to withstand and 
(3) A high dis- 
charge of air con- 
taining fumes 
which are destructive to electric motors and metal parts. 
Three separate types of construction were developed to 
meet these conditions: (1) Regular Type, (2) Heat Re- 
sisting Type and (3) Acid Resisting Type. 

Free-Flow fan ventilators are constructed in three 
parts: base, head and fan barrel. Base and head are the 
same as supplied in the gravity unit with the exception 
of additional stiffening in the bases of the larger sizes to 
support the added weight of the fan assembly. The fan 
barrel consists of a section of round airshafting of sufh- 
cient length to house the motor mounting, motor and 
fan. Three types of motor mountings are used in stand- 
ard construction. 

All motors used are in totally enclosed frames 
equipped with ball thrust beatings, rated at 55 deg. C. 
temperature rise. Single phase ratings are either split- 











~<<MINWAX> 


For LARGE SCALE HOUSING 


WE BELIEVE THAT THE BEAUTY, DURABILITY AND 
PRACTICAL EASE OF APPLICATION OF MINWAX FLAT 
FINISH FOR FLOORS, PANELING AND TRIM IS AMPLY 
EVIDENCED BY ITS COUNTRY-WIDE USE IN SUCH 
PROJECTS AS— 


WILLIAMSBURG —_— —— HOUSING? 


Brooklyn, N. New York City 


3rd STREET HOU aan BOULEVARD ~ ee 


New York City Long Islan 
MOTT ee NIRA HOMES 
Long Island, N. Y Rego Park, L. lI. 
RADBURN VILLAGE DUNDALK HOUSING PROJECT 
New Jersey Baltimore, Md. 
PENDERLEE HOMESTEADS RESETTLEMENT FARMS 
North Carolina Ashwood, S. C. 





CHATHAM VILLAGE LAKE FOREST PROJECT 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio 

MARRIMONT GREENDALE 
Cincinnati, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. 








*Minwax Spandrel Waterproofing also used 
*}Minwax Caulking Compounds also used 


Consult .Sweet’s or write us for color card 
and detailed specifications. Materials are on 
display at ARCHITECT’S SAMPLES 
CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 


MINWAX CO.. Ine. 
Dept. PP3, 11 West 42nd St., New York 


In { Atlas Asbestos Co., Ltd., Montreal 
Canada: | H. J. Loney, Vancouver, >a 























phase, repulsion start—induction run or capacitor, the 
type supplied depending upon the rating. Polyphase rat- 
ings are squirrel-cage induction; direct current ratings 
are compound or shunt wound. 

Fan wheels are of two types. In ventilator sizes from 
12 in. to 36 in. the hubs are cast steel, the spiders 
stamped steel and the blades stamped aluminum riveted 
to the spiders. In the 30 in. and 36 in. sizes the alu- 
minum blades are laminated and riveted to a steel rein- 
forcing back. 

In sizes from 42 in. to 96 in. the hubs are cast steel, 
the spiders are machine steel bars riveted and welded 
into the hub. The blades are heavy gauge sheet metal 
cut and rolled from accurate templates and riveted to 
the spiders. 


The Pecora Paint Co., Philadelphia, is now maintaining 
a warehouse stock in Birmingham, Ala., to expedite 
service to customers in the South. This warehouse will 
be under the supervision of the company’s Southern 
resident representative, W. J. Bach, 2321-2329 North 
29th Ave., Birmingham. 


B. Kennedy, 1200 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo., has 
joined the sales force of the Soss Manufacturing Co.., 
Roselle, N. J., manufacturers of Soss invisible hinges, 
replacing S. M. Hawkins. Mr. Kennedy will cover the 
western half of Missouri and the states of Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Iowa. 


A. S. Bull has been appointed technical assistant, vice 
president’s office of The Insulite Company, with head- 
quarters at 1100 Builders Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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Another “Peeora” Building 


HE new Federal Reserve Board Building in 

Washington, D. C., joins the impressive list of 
important structures completed in recent years 
that have been made permanently weather tight 
with Pecora Calking Compound. Experience has 
proved the wisdom of the use of this dependable 
material for calking window and door frames and 
pointing up masonry. A valuable aid in heat con. 
servation and air conditioning efficiency. 


Pecora is impervious to heat, cold 
and moisture. Properly applied, 
it will not dry out, crack or chip. 
Equally applicable to glass, wood, 
stone, and metal; or any combi- 
nation of materials. 


Write for new Folder 


Pecora Paint Company. Ine. 
SEDGLEY AVE. & VENANGO ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Member of Producers’ Council, Inc. 

Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


ALSO MORTAR STAINS SASH PUTTIES @ ROOF COATING 
PECOMASTICS FOR STRUCTURAL GLASS INSTALLATIONS 





Creators of 
Calking Compound 
in Cartridges 
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One of the few remaining river steamers waits at the foot of Canal Street to take you on a thirty-mile sight-seeing tour 
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A- VOTRE SANTE! 


“EH! Mes amis; of course you are coming to 
New Orleans for the American Institute of 
Architects Convention, non? But you must 
come,” urges Colonel Allison Owen, F.A.LA., 
in The Octagon for March. Our host’s most 
graciously worded invitation goes on to say, 
“It will give us so much pleasure to stroll with 
you through the old streets and share with 
you the enjoyment of their quaint and inti- 
mate charm. Together we can pay our re- 
spects to the stately home of La Belle Creole. 
We can rest for a moment in the shade of a 
sweet olive in the Place d’Armes, while we 
enjoy the sunlight and shadows of the past 
and exchange reminiscences of the ancient ar- 
chitects, who so naively created the fascinat- 
ing atmosphere in which our French, Spanish, 
and early American ancestors lived their emo- 
tional lives.” 

This foretaste of the delightful hospitality 
which awaits the Delegates, members of the 
architectural profession, and their friends as 
they meet in the old pleasure-loving Creole 
city for the seventieth National Convention 
of the A.I.A., April 19th through 22nd, 1938, 
prompted the Publishers of PENcit Pornts 
to devote most of the April issue to a pictorial 
treatment of the older works of architecture 
to be found in and around New Orleans. 

While the regular quota of editorial pages 
has thus been devoted to the early architec- 
ture of the city, this supplement has been 
added in order to show at least a glimpse of 
some of the buildings that have been erected 
during the past thirty years to give the mod- 
ern city its own architectural flavor. The se- 
lection was limited by the number of available 
photographs, but perhaps the illustrations in- 
cluded will constitute a sort of cross-section 
indicative of the general character of the 
numerous other worthy examples that were 
perforce omitted here. 

The tentative order of events during the 
Convention calls for the opening of the Con- 
vention Tuesday, April 19th with President 
Charles D. Maginnis, presiding. Following the 
President’s address, the report of the Treas- 
urer, Edwin Bergstrom, will be read. Then 
Charles T. Ingham, Secretary, will direct the 
delegates’ attention to The Board of Directors 
Report, printed and distributed in advance. 
In the afternoon there will be a tour of the 
old French Quarter—Vieux Carré. All at- 
tending the Convention are cordially invited 
to be present at ““The Patio” on Royal Street, 



















































Entrance to the Roosevelt Hotel on Baronne St. Head- 
quarters for the Seventieth Convention of the A.1.A. 


between Conti and St. Louis Streets at tea 
time for the President’s reception. William 
Emerson, Chairman of the Committee on 
Education, will preside at the evening session 
devoted to Architectural Education. 

At the Wednesday morning session. Walter 
R. McCornack, Chairman of the Committee 
on Housing, will lead a discussion on Housing 
problems. The Producers’ Council, affiliates 
of the A.I.A., will hold. a joint meeting dur- 
ing the lunch hour, to which all are invited, 
after which there will be a Seminar on Hous- 
ing under the auspices of the Committee on 
Housing and The Producers’ Council. The 
balance of the afternoon will be given over 
to visits to gardens, old homes, and Bayou St. 
John. The Gold Medal of The Institute will 
be presented to Paul Philippe Cret, F.A.I.A., 
at the Delgado Museum, Wednesday evening. 

Reports by Alfred Shaw, Chairman of 
Committee on Membership} by John R. Fug- 
ard, Chairman on State Organization, and by 
Francis P. Sullivan, Chairman of Committee 
on Public Works, will occupy the morning 
session on Thursday. During the afternoon a 
visit to “Oak Alley,” a typical Louisiana plan- 
tation house, will be the attraction. 

In the evening the School of Architecture 
of Tulane University will be hosts at the 
Newcomb School of Art where an exhibition 
of the work of Henry Hobson Richardson, 
perhaps the most distinguished architect that 
Louisiana has given to the nation, will be 
on view. Henry Russell Hitchock, Jr. will de- 
liver an address on Richardson’s life and work. 
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These two old prints give an idea of the appearance of New Orleans 
and the river front as it was a hundred years ago. The upper one, 
lithographed in Dusseldorf after a painting by H. Lewis, dates from 
1846. The view below was published, as an engraving, by Henry I. 
Megarey of New York in 1840 with the title “New Orleans, taken 
from the opposite side a short distance above the middle or Picayune 
Ferry.” Both plates were reproduced from the I. N. Phelps Stokes col- 
lection of Early American prints in the New York Public Library 
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Tue history, past, present, and future, of the 
Port of New Orleans is the story of a great ex- 
periment in public ownership. Two men share 
the foreground in it: M. Charles Maurice de 
Talleyrand-Périgord, Prince de Bénévent, as sly 
a statesman as they come; and Huey Pierce Long, 
politician extraordinary. 

First M. Talleyrand. As foreign minister to 
Napoleon I, he sold in 1803 the land between 
the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains 
to Thomas Jefferson, per the United States, for 
4 consideration of $15,000,000. It should be 
added that this real estate deal was against 
M. Talleyrand’s better judgment, but of far 
greater importance is an odd stipulation he made 
with the transfer. Part of the agreement was, in 
effect, that the right to access on the Mississippi 
water front along the lands sold was to remain 
open “to all Americans alike.” 

Although today the remainder of the Missis- 
sippi’s water front has about the same status as 
any other in this country, this effort to prevent 
a huge private monopoly has been successful in 

ew Orleans. For decades the water front was 
leased in parcels to private interests who pro- 
ceded to profiteer and engage in cutthroat com- 


New Orleans Association of Commerce 


petition to such an extent that the situation be- 
came unbearable to shippers, and in 1896 a board 
of port commissioners was put in charge and no 
more leases were granted. The property quickly 
reverted to the State. Improvements began to 
come but they were made slowly. 

Then along came Huey Long. He slammed his 
fist on his desk and things began to hum. He put 
new life into the Dock Board; brought together 
the Highway Commissioners, Highway Board, 
and Dock Board who had been tripping over each 
other for fifteen years; and diverted nine-twen- 
tieths of the State’s income from a gasoline tax 
of one cent per gallon into Port improvements. 
It is ironical that demagoguery should give such 
outstanding aid to an example of public owner- 
ship. But these changes, along with others he 
made, reduced political control to a minimum 
with a resultant increase in commerce. Today 
docking facilities are better than ever, docking 
costs are extremely low, a publicly owned rail- 
road serves the docks on both banks of the 
River, and the stiff restrictions formerly on the 
Industrial Canal have been removed. Due to her 
publicly owned Port, New Orleans has more 
foreign traffic than all Gulf Ports combined. 
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At the foot of Canal Street, adjacent to the river, is Eads Plaza, flanked 
on the south by the low stucco building shown above, part of a group 
designed, we are told, by Moise Goldstein for the Board of Port Com- 
missioners. Below is shown a night view of the new Greyhound Bus 
Terminal on Canal Street, up just beyond the business section. This, 
the most modern piece of architecture in the city, was designed by 
Diboll, Boettner & Kessels, New Orleans Architects and Engineers, in 
association with Raymond Loewy, Industrial Designer, of New York 
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Riding through Audubon 
Park, down near the river 
front, one’s eye is caught by 
an attractive group of low 
brick buildings that consti- 
tute the New Orleans Zoo. 
Above, is a view across the 
Swan Pool towards the build- 
ings that house the large ani- 
mals. The plan at the right 
shows the general layout. The 
architect for the whole group 
was Moise Goldstein, F.A.1.A. 


Sylvia Saunders 
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Photos by Sylvia Saunders 


Two views of the Elephant House 4t 
the New Orleans Zoo in Audubon 
Park. This building is on the axis of 
the group. Moise Goldstein, Architect 
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Photos by Sylvia Saunders 


The end of a pavilion in the New Orleans Zoo and, below, 
a view of the Monkey House. Moise Goldstein, Architect 
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Two views of Monkey 
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Island, New Orleans 
Zoo, Moise Goldstem, 


Architect 
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The Hibernia Bank at 812 Gravier Street (right, be- 
low) still remains New Orleans’ tallest skyscraper and 
is the only observation tower in the city. It is twenty- 
three stories high and the lantern in the top is 355 feet 
above the street. The architects were Favrot and Liv- 
audais. At the left, below, is a close-up of the top of 
the American Bank Building designed by Moise H. 
Goldstein. Both of these buildings appear in the picture 


at the top, the American Bank looming up right on axis 
Photos by Tebbs 
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HOLLAND'S LOW-PRICED AUTOMATIC 
FURNACE AIR CONDITIONER... 
For Oil or Gas...Complete in One Unit 


ODAY’S home must be thor- 

oughly modern however low 
its price. That implies, at the very 
least, complete winter air condi- 
tioning. Heretofore, the cost of 
equipment capable of supplying 
satisfactory comfort requirements 
has been a serious barrier to fur- 
nishing an acceptable minimum 
of other comforts and conveni- 
ences for homes in the lower price 
brackets. 


Now, just when the national 
home building drive is greatly 


accelerating the demand for such 
low-cost homes, Holland makes 
available a New Automatic Fur- 
nace Air Conditioner specially 
engineered for the low-cost field. 
Its efficiency is truly amazing. It is 
approved for oil fuel by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
and for gas by the American Gas 
Association Laboratories. Archi- 
tects concerned with low-cost 
home projects will find this unit an 
ideal solution for a vexing problem. 
The coupon below brings com- 
plete information. 
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HOLLAND conrans 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 







World’s Largest Installers of Home Heating 
and Air Conditioning Systems 
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Photos by Tebbs 


The New Orleans Cotton Exchange is to the city what the Stock 
Exchange is to New York. Founded in 1871 as successor to the 
Merchants’ Exchange, it is said to be the second largest cotton ex- 
change in the United States today. The building which houses it at 
801 Gravier St. is of the Renaissance type. Favrot ¢& Livaudais 
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REDUCED DETAIL DOUBLE HUNG SASH 
SHOWING TUBULAR CONSTRUCTION 


AND (© PATENTED WEATHER STRIP 








MEETING RAIL 
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Depts. of Health, Hosnitals 
and Sanitation Building 


PERMATITE 
WINDOWS 


for WEATHERTIGHTNESS. . 
LOW MAINTENANCE 


STURDINESS... 


TODAY...in office building, apart- 
ment or residence ... you can 
command the beauty, comfort and 
economy of bronze or aluminum 


windows. 


NEW VALUES are established by 
these remarkable, patented Perma- 
tite Windows—casement or double 
hung. Here is beauty that makes a 
building distinctive, outside and in. 
Here is weathertightness that in- 
sures comfort and better health. 
Here is airtightness—so important 


for air-conditioning. And here is 
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new 


New York State 
Office Building 


New York County 
Court House 


BEAUTY 


quietness—no rattling windows to 
disturb peace at home or at work. 


Permatite Windows are sturdily, 
accurately, soundly built. Their 
weathertight, airtight features are 
due to a patented built-in weather- 
stripping. These windows are 
rainproof, dustproof, will not warp 
or stick, are easy to operate. Rust- 
proof, they require no painting 
and minimize maintenance costs. 


For full details, please consult 


Sweet’s or write us. 
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United Statra Court Municipal 
House Building Building 


GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 


34-19 TENTH STREET 


Dnebitectural Vnetal Work 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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Three noteworthy business structures 
are the Western Union Telegraph 
Building at 334 Carondelet (William 
Welles Bosworth, Architect), the Fed- 
eral Land Bank at 860 St. Charles 
(Favrot and Livaudais, Architects), 
and the Times-Picayune Building at 
615 North (by Moise H. Goldstein) 
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The Isaac Delgado Museum of Art in City Park is to be the scene of 
the ceremony at which the Gold Medal of the American Institute of 
Architects is to be presented during the Convention to Paul Cret of 
Philadelphia whose distinguished career in architecture has won him 
almost universal admiration by all members of the profession. The 
Museum was built in 1911 from a design by D. A. Christy, Architect 
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Photos by Tebbs 
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In Audubon Park, Nature as- 
sisted by Olmstead Brothers has 
provided a magnificent setting 
for Favrot and Livaudais’ Aqua- 
rium buildings, presented to the 
city by Sigmund Odenheimer. 
Below is the New Orleans Pub- 
lic Library at 1031 St. Charles 
by Diboll and Owen, Architects 
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The kitchen-conscious woman of today thinks of her kitchen in 
terms of convenience, freedom, ease — and she wants to be proud 
of it. 

To meet these needs Westinghouse ELEC-TRI-Center KITCH- 
ENS are planned to fit every type of house, from modest to 
luxurious, and all types of multiple-family units. They are low in cost 
and easy to install. 

Each design is basically sound in plan and application. Storage 
and work facilities are both complete and flexible. 

A distinct advantage is the broad user acceptance created for 
Westinghouse Kitchen-proved Refrigerators, Ranges, Water Heaters 
and Dishwashers — all ‘“‘proved where they’re used, by the women 
who use them.”’ 

Westinghouse Kitchen Planning Service offers co-operation with 
architects, builders and owners; no obligation. 


Westinghouse 
FLEC-7R/- Center KITCHENS CLIP AND MAIL 
AS SIMPLE AS ‘4 


Copyright 1938, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


EVERY HOUSE NEEOS 


Westinghouse 
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The entrance facade of the Louisiana State University Medical Center at 1542 Tulane Avenue; Weiss, Dreyfous ¢& Seiferth, 
Architects. This building is part of the group which includes the great new $12,000,000 Louisiana Charity Hospital 
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If sudden darkness strikes 
a hospital.... 








instantaneously and automatically upon any 
electric current interruption, functioning 
within a split second, entirely independent 
of the human element. 























Not only in hospitals, but in theatres, 
stores, restaurants, schools, auditoriums, and 


e4e e 
it me the fir st other public buildings, Exide Systems have 


proved themselves essential. The utility com- 


TL seconds panies take every precaution, but cannot 


control the effects of storms, floods, fires, 
th at aap ag nt street accidents, and similar occurrences. 
Privately-owned plants, no matter how care- 


' ee fully planned and operated, may also have 
HE operating room of a hospital is one interruptions that call for this form of pro- 


a place where the lights literally dare not tection. Write today for Don Graf’s Data 
fail. Yet hospitals, like all buildings, are Sheets giving full details. 


subject to occasional interruptions of the 
normal electric current supply. But no hos- 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


pital or any other building need run the risk Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 

of sudden darkness. ? 

Adequate emergency Exide Mait This Coupon 

lighting can prevent it. THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
8 8 P Keepalite 1904 W. Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


What is adequate EMERGENCY LIGHTING Send me, without obligation, new bulletin and Don Graf's Data Sheets on 


Exide Emergency Lighting. 



















PR gd 
emergency lighting : It SYSTEMS NAME a . ae 
is the type of protection 
: : AND NAME OF FIRM oe 
provided by an Exide $150 ‘up 
: . ADDRESS _ a ae —— 
h, System, which operates Refer to Sweet's Catalogue, Section 23/22 lam an Architect() tngineer() Draftsman 1 
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Wire tas 


“Oak Alley,” along the River Road near Donaldsonville, to be visited by architects during 
the Seventieth Convention vf The American Institute of Architects at New Orleans, La. 


Fine houses recording the régime of plantation aristocracy 
are situated, miles apart, along the west and east banks of the 
Mississippi River as it winds its way between Baton Rouge 
and New Orleans. The River was formerly the only means 
of reaching these old Louisiana plantation houses, but today 
gravelled roads behind the low, rolling, grassy levees follow 
the River in its tortuous windings enabling the visitor to 
make a more rapid survey of these surprisingly interesting 
groups of old French manors and Greek Revival temples 
which formed the background of the sugar planters’ lives. 

“Oak Alley” has been restored to the grandeur of its for- 
mer days. The approach to the house is through an allée of 
thirty magnificent oaks (See illustration on page 205). The 
lower branches of these huge oaks are high above the ground 
with no vestige of Spanish moss upon them, forming an ex- 
cellent frame for the pink walls and columns of the main 
building. The house was built by a brother of Governor 
Roman during the 1830’s. 
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A handsome residence in the contemporary modified “Regency” manner, designed by Weiss, Dreyfous & Seiferth, 


Architects. This house, which is of painted brick, is admirably simple without being severe and is in entire harmony 
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Photos by Richard Koch 


Extensive alterations by Armstrong and Koch, 
Architects, transformed the old house at 730 
Esplanade into this charming and livable home for 
Mrs. Albert Schwartz. The walled-in forecourt, 
with its luxurious semi-tropical planting, is typi- 
cal of many of the better residences of this section 
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“RED HOOK HOUSES 
% 


BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


The Red Hook housing development is proceeding 
under the direction of Commissioner Alfred Rhein- 
stein, Chairman of the New York City Housing 
Authority. @The project will be developed in two 


stages, the first stage costing about $9,000,000. 
qConstruction costs per room must fall within $1,250. 
Average monthly rent will be about $6.50 per room. 








PENCILS 


‘1 


PER DOZEN 


*U. S. Pat. No. 1,738,888 


AMERICAN PENCIL CO. JHobvken, New Jersey 


IFTY acres—3,000 apartments 

—happy homes for 12,000 
persons! These are the high spots 
of the proposed gigantic housing 
development in the Red Hook 
section of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This is a modern answer to the 
slum-clearance problem. Naturally 
low-cost rentals are the prime aim, 
but they will be achieved without 
sacrifice of such semi-luxuries as 
self-operating elevators, spacious 
courts and gardens, and modern 
kitchen equipment. 


Following English housing experi- 
ence, the New York Housing Au- 
thority chose a low-cost site in an 


Also made 
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C 


outlying area instead of immedi- 
ately demolishing city slums. Hard- 
ships of temporary housing short- 
age will thus be avoided. 


A project of this magnitude may 
dwarf many things—but certainly 
not the pencil. That little tool is in- 
dispensable every step of the care- 
fully planned way! 


And, if the pencil is a Venus, it's 
even more indispensable! For this 
famous instrument gives priceless 
satisfaction. Exact grading in each 
of 17 degrees and the smooth flow 
of colloidal lead* are the superiori- 
ties that have put Venus in the 
world's leading drafting rooms. 


IN CANADA—Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto 
IN ENGLAND—Venus Pencil Co., Limited, Lendon 
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Photos by Koch 


Le Petit Theatre du Vieux Carré was developed into its pres- 
ent attractive and harmonious form through extensive altera- 
tions to two old buildings on St. Peter Street done under the 
direction of Armstrong and Koch, Architects, who skillfully 
provided adequate quarters for the amateur dramatic society 
known as the Drawing Room Players to give full-length theat- 
rical performances, while preserving the spirit of the old 
Creole architecture of the quarter. Courtyard open to visitors 
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An appropriately designed kindergarten floor of sealex Veltone and Plain Linoleum. 


EE what varied uses Architect Warren S. Holmes has made of Sealex 
Linoleum in the Thomas Street School at Lansing, Michigan. This 
versatility is one of the most important reasons for the popularity 
Sealex Linoleum enjoys among top-flight architects. Practically any in- 
dividual design you create can be carried out faithfully! 

And there are so many things your c/ient likes about this modern 
Hoor-covering! Its moderate first cost—and freedom from expensive 
maintenance. Its perfectly smooth, sanitary surface—so easy to keep 
clean. Its resiliency and the way it muffles the clatter of footsteps. 

Sealex Linoleum Floors, 
when installed by authorized 


contractors, are backed by a 


guaranty bond. Write us for 


complete details and samples! 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
KEARNY, N. J. 


SEALEX LINOLEUM 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED 


——___ LS — W¢rll. ——<$<<$_$___ 
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Detail of West Elevation showing Statuary, 
Louisiana State Capitol, Baton Rouge. 
Weiss, Dreyfous ¢ Seiferth, Architects 


Gottscho 


wii it Ws wah Sian Music and Dramatic 
un ‘a a Arts Building, Lou- 
~ isiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. Weiss; 
Dreyfous and Sel- 
ferth, Architects 
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The Vital Element is dug from the famous 
asphalt lake on the Island of Trinidad. 






















'*Headers'' carry it on their heads to 
waiting dump-cars, which transport it to— 


The only way you can be sure you are getting the 
superb service and additional protection afforded by 
The Vital Element—genuine Trinidad Native Lake 
Asphalt—is to specify Barber Genasco Asphalt Roof- 
ing by name. 

The Vital Element recognizes no ‘‘equal’’! Nature 


the half-mile cableway that leads to the 
end of the loading pier. 


has endowed it with unduplicated qualities .. . 
‘*tempered”’ it under the scorching heat of a year- 
round summer sun... exposed it to the fury of 
countless tropical tempests. It offers an inimitable 
balance between adhesion and cohesion. It contains 
a uniform colloidal suspension of wear-resisting 


mineral filler. It possesses an inherent vitality which 















It is *‘chuted"’ into the hold of a ship, 
bound for Barber plants in the United 
States — 


it retains indefinitely. And The Vital Element— 
Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt—is an exclusive Barber 
Genasco feature. 

Specify Barber Genasco for Bonded and other 
types of Built-up Roofings, for Shingles, for Mastic 
Floorings, and guarantee your clients the best. And 
when questions involving asphalt arise, Barber will 
be glad to answer them without cost or obligation. 
The Barber Company, Inc., Asphalt Headquarters 


since 1883, Philadelphia, Pa. 
INGS, SHINGLES. Other Barber Asphalt 


Products include: Waterproofing Asphalts and 
’y Fabrics, Damproofing Asphalts, Resaturator, 

Resurfacer, Asphalt Protective Products (Plas- 
’ tics and Liquids), Spandrel Beam Waterproof- 
. ing (Spandrel Cloth and Cement). 
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where it is used to make Barber Genasco 
Bonded and other types of Built-up Roof- 
ings for such imposing structures as the 
Mt. Pleasant High School, Schenectady, 


New York. lo 

















Nationally advertised Barber Genasco Prod- 
ucts, made with The Vital Element, include: 
BONDED AND OTHER TYPES OF 
BUILT-UP ROOFINGS, MASTIC FLOOR- 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


A Little About 
Photographer Delcroix 


Eugene A. Delcroix who took the 
magnificent photographs of New Or- 
leans reproduced on pages 205-220 in 
the editorial section of this issue was 
born in that City some 45 years ago. 
Starting as an amateur with an inex- 
pensive Kodak, he became connected 
with a portrait studio in 1910 and 
specialized in this Seld for a number 
of years. Meanwhile he devoted Sun- 
days and holidays to pictorial pho- 
tography which _he loved best and 


Eugene A. Delcroix, Photographer 


nine years ago decided to give all his 
time to it. 

Today he is considered one of the 
topnotch pictorial photographers of 
the South. His Spring in the Swamps 
was used by Tilney, one of England’s 
most eminent photographers and 
painters, in a book of photographic 
pictorialism. Mr. Delcroix has also ex- 
hibited his work in many parts of the 
United States, Japan, and England, 
has acted as a demonstrator and juror, 
and has won a large collection of blue 
ribbons and medals. 

Mr. Delcroix maintains his studio 
at 1231 South Carrollton Avenue, 
New Orleans. 


Boston in April 


Architects, out of M.I.T., will regret 
to hear that Professor John Osborne 
Sumner died on February 20th. He 
had retired from active teaching in 
1933, and was seventy-five years of 
age. In the writer’s humble opinion 
Professor Sumner’s courses, grouped 


under the comprehensive title of 
“European Civilization and Art” of- 
fered the most nourishing and _ best 
served intellectual food on the curric- 
ulum. Even the more defiantly practi- 
cal-minded students who, in three or 
four years, made the journey from 
Pithecanthropus erectus to “The Maids 
of Honour” must have realized that 
the world is composed of a number 
of things besides I-beams and sketch 
problems. 

From March 14th to 26th, in the 
gallery of Jordan Marsh Company’s re- 
tail store, we again viewed an “Exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary Architecture, 
Landscape Architecture, Sculpture, 
Mural Painting, and the Decorative 
Arts.” The two hundred and eighty- 
five exhibits were predominantly ar- 
chitectural. There was sparse icono- 
clasm, occasional free handling of the 
traditional, and much vigorous flower- 
ing of the Renaissance. 

The Landscapers played along ami- 
cably with Nature and the stone- 
masons, our Sculptors, seemed to have 
everything in hand, but the Muralists 
were more adventurous. 

Owing to the varied cliéntéle of 
Jordan Marsh it was deemed expedient 
to omit all sculptured nudes which 
were not doubled up enough to cover 
the parts that usually offend cranks 
and nice old ladies. But no one seemed 
to care about the delicate sensibilities 
of our more progressive architectural 
thinkers, who were left to writhe be- 
fore acres of undraped Georgian and 
Colonial buildings. 

A medal went to Perry, Shaw & 
Hepburn; a pair of Mentions, each, 
to Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Ab- 
hott, and Cram & Ferguson. Eleanor 
Raymond and J. Hampton Robb sin- 
gled in Mentions. Landscape honors 
were a Medal and two Mentions to 
Olmstead Brothers, and twin Men- 
tions to Arthur A. Shurcliff. Doro- 
thy Loeb and Elizabeth Tracy were 
first and second as muralists, and 
Mary O. Abbott was premiated in 
sculpture. Mentions in this depart- 
ment went to Frederick W. Allen, 
Cyrus E. Dallin, Katherine W. Lane, 
and Rosamond Sears. Thus it will be 
seen that the wreaths of victory usu- 
ally landed on heads used to being 
tickled in the ear by a truant olive 
leaf. 

If there had been badges of merit 
for presentation they would have gone 
to the Landscape division; one to C. C. 
Pinkney, for his rendering of the 
“General Plans of the Governor’s Pal- 
ace at Williamsburg” (Arthur A. 
Shurcliff), and another for R. K. 
Fletcher’s striking portrayal, in plan 
and air-view, of the Salisbury Beach 
State Reservation, for the Boston So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects. These 
two latter drawings packed a size 
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twelve sock, fit to fetch any com 
mittee-man a resounding clip of con- 
viction. 

Mark Linenthal spoke to The Ar- 
chitectural League of Boston, on 
March 4th. He discussed the selection 
of construction systems, with refer- 
ence to time, purpose, and budget, and 
he looked at architects with the per- 
spective of a renowned engineer. Al- 
though we chose to forget it, Mr. 
Linenthal was unkind enough to re- 
mind us that no miracle is likely to 
create an oasis of a settled economy 
among the architects, while hell’s 
a’popping all about. Unions, he be- 
lieved: to be the effective fighting 
machines that employes find necessary 
for their protection, but he deplored 
the natural tendency of a battle to 
bring out the worst, and not the wis- 
est element in the contest for leader- 
ship. After praising architects (with- 
out tongue in cheek) as the most 
rational gentry of his business ac- 
quaintance, he gave eager questioners 
about four hundred dollars’ worth of 
free information on concrete design. 

Relative to draftsmen’s unions, a 
responsible and conservative figure in 
Boston’s architectural world believes 
them to be an absolute necessity, and 
a blessing all round. He does not think 
that most architects are in a position 
to pay fair wages, but argues that 
they never will be, unless the irresisti- 
ble pressure of a union forces them 
to repair fences and demand reasona- 
ble professional compensation. The 
curse of the chiseler and cut-rater 
would be considerably lightened by 
the mandatory payment of ‘a union 
wage,” because then they could not 
take it out on the boys. 

One of our New England phe- 
nomena is a Grade A architectural 
practice, of international scope, in a 
town of negligible population. Jens 
Frederick Larsen and Dartmouth Col- 
lege share Hanover, New Hampshire, 
and ever and anon one of our trusties 
is seen disappearing in that direction. 
E. W. Ohman knows the trail, and 
Stanley Orcutt has become one of the 
more familiar Main Streeters. 

March was partnership month for 
Hugh Stubbins, Jr. On the 3rd oc- 
curred his marriage to Miss Diana 
Hamilton Moore. This happy event 
was preluded by a moist but waterless 
shower in Royal Barry Wills’ office, 
with Mr. Stubbins in receipt of many 
useful inventions, and Bob Minot 
pouring. Then, having established a 
basic partnership and seen about a 
honeymoon, Boston’s eminent modern- 
ist announced his business partnership 
with Marc Peter, Jr., beginning mid- 
March. As Peter and Stubbins, the 
twain have opened an office at 1003 
Park Sq. Building, and ten to one 


(Continued on page 72) 
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FOR TODAY’S BUILDINGS... 





THERE IS NO MORE 






THAN NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


Today, you can use Northern Hard Maple 
Flooring in any of three ways. Each brings you the 
friendly warmth of wood, plus the permanence of 
Hard Maple 

Hard Maple offers you the natural beauty of 


in a flooring of genuine beauty. 


one of Nature’s tightest-grained woods—the light- 
reflecting smoothness which makes Hard Maple 
the “floor of sunshine”. . . cheery as a June day. 
It /ooks clean... it zs clean. Nature’s pattern never 
tires the eye ... Maple stays liveable. 

Where special architectural effects are desired, 
Hard Maple also supplies the answer. It is avail- 
able “grouped for color tone.” In strips or 
blocks, you can choose selected tones of the 
natural wood (selected for “White Clear” or 
“Brown Clear”) and use Hard Maple in a variety 


of pleasing patterns. 


Third, Hard Maple also offers choice of any 
color scheme — through proven color finishes 
(transparent or opaque), inexpensive to apply, 
simple to maintain. These come in Early American, 
Spanish Brown, Seal Black, Royal Blue, Autumn 
Brown, and other colors, imparting a glorious 
richness to Maple’s natural beauty which cannot 
be described. For any color on this smooth, tight 
surface is more beautiful than on other flooring 
material. Colored samples are available on request. 

Whichever of these three ways you use Hard 
Maple Flooring, it offers enduring beauty. And 
the permanence, lower maintenance and clean- 
ing costs, the satisfaction that have made this 
flooring a favorite in buildings of all types, are 
yours in a// three. Insist upon trademarked MFMA* 
Maple when you build or remodel. 

























*To be sure of Association guaran- 
teed grading, specify and look for 
the MEMA trademark (indented and 
stamped). The following manufac- 


turers are licensed to use it: 
3 
Beck, August C. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Co., Manistique, Mich. 
Bruce, E. L. Company, Memphis, Tenn. 
Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 
Connor Lumber & Land Co., Laona, Wis. 
Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B., Cincinnati, O. 
Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto, Wis. 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co., 
Grayling, Mich. 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Kneeland-McLurg Flooring Co., 
Phillips, Wis. 
North Branch Flooring Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Oval Wood Dish Corp., 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I., Wells, Mich. 
Wells, J.W. Lumber Co., 
Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co., 
Hermansville, Mich 


Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., 
White Lake, Wis. 








Northern Hard Maple Block floor... Wisconsin Roof Ball Room, Milwaukee 


Floor with 
MFMA Maple 





MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
1785 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/76 
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Rome Alumni 
Competition Results 


Fifty-eight designs for an “Aeration 
Plant” park project problem, in a com- 
petition sponsored by the Association 
of the Alumni of the American 
Academy in Rome, were judged dur- 
ing the middle part of February, last, 
by the Jury shown at right, and then 
put on exhibition for five days at the 
New York Architectural League. The 
Jury, left to right, Norman Newton, 
Landscape Architect; Barry Faulkner, 
Mural Painter; Chairman Edgar Wil- 
liams, Architect; and George Nelson, 
Associate Editor Architectural Forum. 
George Gregory, Sculptor, was also 
on the Jury, but was not present when 
the picture was taken. 

The design which won the $200 
cash prize in the Competition is 
above and is the work of a Yale 
team composed of Victor Cusack, Ar- 
chitect; Elizabeth Leightin, Painter; 
Victor Christ-Janer, Sculptor; and 
Gardiner Angell, I andscape Architect. 

The two Medal winning teams 
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were: William Marshall, Architect; 
Helen Rubin, Painter; Ezra Stoller, 
Sculptor; and Abraham Geller, Land- 
scape Architect, from New York Uni- 
versity; and G. Dudley, Architect; V. 
Pacelli, Painter; T. Randall, Sculptor; 
and M. Meyer, Landscape Architect, 
from Yale. 

The instructions to the Jury were 


“to favor a distinguished and harmoni- 


70 


ous presentation by a team, rather 
than the fine work of individuals.” 

The Committee in charge of the 
Competition explained that “The pur- 
pose of the Competition is to forward 
the ideals upon which the American 
Academy in Rome is founded, t de- 
velope American art, not as a series 
of isolated endeavors, but as a col- 
laborative movement.” 
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Cover the Waterfront . 





Even THOUGH you May not find full-rigged 

ei ships or picturesque fishing-smacks, the 

waterfront is still a very interesting place, 

with many novel subjects for sketc hing. Docks, ware- 

houses, tugs and barges have a somewhat adventurous 

appe sal which stirs the imagination as familiar things 
seldom do. 


Outdoor sketching has many difficulties, not the teast 
of which is finding a place to sit in reasonable comfort. 
Sunshine, which provides interesting shadows, glares 
intolerably on white paper. Breezes, which make the 
heat of the day bearable, rattle your paper and blow 
things in your eyes. Lovely weather, which has called 
you, has drawn others outside too; people who feel 
honorbound to stand behind an artist at work and help 

1. To the fortunate ones who can sit on a campstool 
Wearing green goggles and a sunshade, these things will 
not matter. My own method is to stand holding a small 
pad in my hand, and try to look as much as possible like 
someone adding upa bill. Comfort and technique are for- 
gotten. But if one’s head is as busy as his hand, he can 
come away with a sketch on the order of a lecture-note; 
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meaningless to others, but enabling him to re-create his 
original impression at any time. 


This drawing of the Baltimore waterfront was worked “F 
at home two years alter making the original sketch. 

employed a range of Koh-I-Noor Drawing Pencils eh 
6B to 2H on plate-finish drawing bristol. The harder 
grades were used for the buildings in the background, 
merely hinting at the windows and other details. The 
foreground was brought out by strong contrasts of light 
and dark, the treatment being more detailed. By such 
simple devices as these, the picture is given de pth and 
interest far beyond that of more detailed * ‘photogr aphi- 
cally” treated work. It is safe to assume that those details 
of the scene which your quick sketch or your memory 


cannot recall are better left out. 
P ; 


This is the fourth of a series of drawings and suggestions 
by Mr. Michele. Others will follow from time to time. 


Our new catalog VI-P is now ready for 
distribution. Send for your copy. 
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For Instant Information 


on Heating Equipment made by Burnham, 


look in Sweet’s. 


Boilers for coal, gas and oil. Slenderized 


Radiators. Air Conditioning Unit. 


For complete information send for catalogs. 


Burnham Boiler Corporation 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 68) 
there is not a copy of Batty Langley 
on the property. 

An etcher with a large architec- 
tural acquaintance, and an extraor- 
dinary memory for faces, is H. B. 
Batchelor. At the recent Jordan show 
he analyzed Exhibit 264, and with- 
out hesitation, went on to identify 
most of the embattled bottles (The 
Ritz-Carlton Bar, Strickland & Strick- 
land). 

At a recent nocturnal symposium 
all draftsmen were summarily grouped 
in two divisions, and under five sub- 
headings. They were: 

1. Gold Mines 

(a) Men of great talent. 

(b) Ambitious men. 

2. Standard Nine-to-Fivers 

(a) Good average men. 

(b) Soldierers. 

(c) The inept minority. 

A close observer outlined the sali- 
ent points of a 2b routine. The key- 
note is slow motion and elaborate 
ritual. It starts with a full-lunged 
huffing on the glasses, and scrupulous 
removal of all fly specks that may im- 
pede vision. Conversation opens in 
earnest as the spectacles are adjusted, 
and a charge of sliced plug is tho- 
roughly shredded between palms, in 
the offensively self-indulgent manner 











































































































DRAFTSMEN’S 
MATERIALS 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
PLANIMETERS—SLIDE RULES 


DRAWING TABLES and DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


DRAWING AND TRACING PAPERS 
A quality line of selected papers for every purpose. 
FINE ARTISTS? WATER COLORS 


Pure, Brilliant, Reliable. Scientifically developed throughout 
a period of over three-quarters of a century and particularly 
adapted to architectural requirements. 


Waterproof PIGMENT DRAWING INKS 


In a wide range of opaque colors and black and white. Even 
the smallest poche indication will retain its brilliancy and 


not break down when rendered over with water color washes. 


Colleges. 


PROTRACTORS, SCALES, CURVES, TRIANGLES, 
TEE SQUARES, etc. 


Complete Drawing Material Catalogue, Volume 800, sent on 
request to Architects, Draftsmen, Engineers, Schools and 


DRAWING MATERIALS 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Studio, School and Drafting Room Furniture 


_F.WEBER CO. 


Est. 1853 


St. Louis 


Philadelphia 


Baltimore 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





of a pipe smoker. Puffing and talk 
persist, until the shadow of authority 
falls ominously across the drafting 
room. Then a half-hour of honest 
labor, to be relieved by many-facetted 
Nature, or a question of policy. No 
ordinary quick decision is sought, but 
a sprawling, leisurely discussion with 
tabled elbows and side issues. This 
consultation system is the soldierer’s 
main-stay and best subterfuge. Metic- 
ulous pencil pointing, and auto-hyp- 
nosis while referring to documents, 
are minor resources. A 2b prefers to 
lunch late, towards a short afternoon, 
and starts tapering about four-thirty. 
At the whistle’s blast he lowers his 
pencil gently to the board and de- 
parts, saying, “Reservoir” to the lads, 
who chorus an inevitable, “Tanks.” 
Leon KEACH 


Goucher College Competition 


Goucher College announces a com- 
petition for the purpose of selecting 
an architect to prepare a General De- 
velopment Plan for its land near Tow- 
son, Baltimore County, Maryland, and 
to design one principal building. 

The College will choose, in the near 
future, a limited number of architects 
to whom it will extend invitations to 
make submissions. 

The competition will be conducted 


in accordance with the rules of the 
American Institute of Architects. The 
College has constituted an Advisory 
Board of Architects consisting of 
three architects, Edward L. Palmer, 
Jr. (chairman), Richmond H. Shreve, 
and James R. Edmunds, Jr. This Ad- 
visory Board will act as Professional 
Adviser in the conduct of the com- 
petition. 

Architects who may wish to submit 
designs in this competition can ob- 
tain full information relative to the 
competition from The Advisory 
Board of Architects, Goucher Col- 
lege, St. Paul and 23rd Streets, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 

Those desiring information are 
asked to make their requests promptly, 
in order to expedite the selection by 
the College of the architects who will 
be invited to make submissions. 


A Correction 


In the Sealex Linoleum advertisement, 
on page 11 of the February issue of 
Pencit “Points, the name of the 
architects of the new Campana Build- 
ing at Batavia, Illinois, was given as 
Frank D. Charles-Chase & Smith. This 
should have been Frank D. Chase- 
Childs & Smith, Architects and FEngi- 


neers. 
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Such an Easy Problem! 


If put in its simplest terms, the problem of safe, sure exit from a building almost solves itself. 

At a price which represents an utterly insignilicant part of the cost of a building, you can install 
Von Duprin latches at all exit doors. You then are sure that people will get out safely, easily, quickly. 
There will be no panic, ever, at those doors. 

On the other hand, with any less dependable means ol exit, you are never quite sure! Panic and 
disaster strike somewhere every day. 

So, after all, there really is no problem ... if you specily, and insist on getting, the genuine 


Von Duprin. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND... . . Yon Duprin 


Fire and Panic Exit Latches are Listed as Standard by Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 


Make Exit Gure... Ft Every Door... with Von Dupin! 
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WHEY this poo 


has a cork ceiling 


$ Ny 


Moistureproof Corkoustic ceiling banishes noise, 
insulates, and decorates the swimming pool of 
Wyandotte County High School, Kansas City, 
Kas. Architect: Joseph B. Radotinsky. 





HEN you plan a noise-absorbing 
ceiling for swimming pools, the 
material you select must offer more 
than high acoustical efficiency. It must 
be a good thermal insulator to prevent 
condensation and to insure low heating 
costs. It must be unaffected by damp- 
ness. It must be easy to maintain. 


Cork ceilings of Armstrong’s Cork- 
oustic meet all these requirements. 

1. Corkoustic has a noise-reduction co- 
efficient of 50°—a sound-absorption coeffi- 
cient of 62 at 512 cycles. It effectively kills 
booming echoes and reverberation. 


2. Corkoustic has low thermal conductivity 
—only .20 B.t.u. per sq. ft. per degree tem- 
perature difference per hr. in the 1}4” thickness. 

3. Corkoustic does not warp, swell, mold, 
or decay in rooms of high humidity. 

4. Cellular in structure, it does not 
“‘breathe” or absorb dirt. Repainting is seldom 
required more than once every six to ten years. 

5. Corkoustic can be supplied in decorative 
colors of high light-reflection value. 


These advantages of Corkoustic are 
also welcome in offices, schoolrooms, 
hospitals, restaurants, and auditoriums. 
See Sweet’s or write now for a file-sized 
copy of “How to Reduce : 
Noise.’ Armstrong Cork A 
Products Co., 1227 State St., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong’s 


CORKOUSTIC 


for noise-quieting and acoustical correction 





A.I.A. Envelope Stuffers 


The American Institute of Architects 
has released a nicely designed and 
printed envelope stuffer entitled ““The 
Value of the Architect” that gives 
eight good reasons why the layman 
should employ an architect. They are: 


1. Most people know that the busi- 
ness of designing and constructing a 
bridge needs an Engineer; in illness 
one needs a Doctor; in legal matters 
a Lawyer. A building with its infinite 
variety of modern facilities for com- 
fort and health and its claim for 
beauty needs the Architect. 

2. The Architect has expert knowl- 
edge of building materials and con- 
struction methods, and how best to 
plan for the installation of plumbing, 
heating, lighting and insulation. 

3. A building is a better invest- 
ment if well planned and attractive in 
appearance. Only the trained Archi- 
tect can make it so. 


4. It needs no argument that the 
Owner’s interests are best served by 
the Architect who has devoted years 
to special training for his work and 
therefore must be more intelligently 






qualified than the man with other in 
terests, obligations and training. 


§. From start to finish of a build 
ing operation the Architect is th. 
Owner’s professional adviser and repre 
sentative—in drawing contracts, com 
plying with building codes and lie: 
laws, certifying building charges, and 
seeing throughout that the Owner gets 
what he pays for. 


6. The Owner needs the supervision 
of an expert unbiased by commercial 
considerations to pass on the quality 
of the materials and workmanship go- 
ing into his building. 

7. Both Owner and Builder depend 
on competitive bidding for fair prices. 
Fair competitive bidding depends on 
complete plans and specifications 
drawn by an Architect. 

8. Architectural services are a small 
fraction of the total cost of a build- 
ing. A good Architect often saves the 
Owner a sum much larger than his 
fee. 


These envelope stuffers may be had 
for 2'% cents each by addressing the 


A.I.A. at The Octagon, Washington, 
D. <. 
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“BUT SAMSON, YOU CAIN’T PLAY MARBLES WITH THAT—THAT’S ARCHYTECTURE.” 











































Bill Newcombe 
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NEW ESTIMATING METHOD POINTS 
WAY TO REDUCED CONCRETING COSTS 





NET SAVINGS OF 38¢ TO $1.49 A CU. YD. 
: ON ALL TYPES OF CONCRETE STRUCTURES 











WO recent building jobs give the quickest 
picture of what this new book is all about: 
(1) a “rush” job—6-story, concrete frame, Popham 
Hall Apartments, Scarsdale, N. Y.—which had to 
be ready for the renting season; (2) a job that wasn’t 


in a hurry—1l-story steel-frame New England 
Power Co. Building, Boston. 


Two entirely different structural problems; yet, 
on the rush job, the contractor saved $1.45 a cu. yd. 
of concrete; on the job that wasn’t in a hurry, the 
net saving was $1.49 a cu. yd. Simply because 
each job was figured with both Lone Star Cement 
and ‘Incor’* 24-Hour Cement—to find the erection 





schedule which showed the lowest overall cost 
of time, forms and cement. 


This new book outlines a quick, accurate method 
of finding the lowest-cost erection schedule on con- 
crete skeleton, steel-frame or wall-bearing struc- 
tures. On some projects, ‘Incor’s 24-hour service 
strength results in lowest concreting cost; on 
others, Lone Star Cement is the better buy. Net 
savings of 38¢ to $1.49 on recent typical jobs show 
that it pays to figure each project with both 
cements. Write for copy of “Cutting Concrete 
Costs.’ Lone Star Cement Corporation, Room 2281, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT...’INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 
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Potomac Patter 


The season changeth but the situation 
endureth, 

Sweet Legend of Prosperity, 

Fain wouldst ope thy sleeping eyes 

And be not a voice and nothing be- 
sides. 

Commit thyself to acts peremptory 

Whereby yon group of drafting gen- 
try 

May replete their purses empty. 


So might have said Shakespeare’s 
hero in behalf of the countless num- 
ber of architectural men who made 
the rounds in Washington last month. 
The composite picture painted by their 
nationwide reports—political statistics 
and Chamber of Commerce adulations 
notwithstanding—is one to which our 
most ambitious surrealist could hardly 
lend expression. 

By publication time, the Japanese 
cherry blossoms will have bloomed 
again. Thousands of visitors will have 
cluttered up the golf courses around 
which some of the better double- 
bloomers are planted, but Procure- 
ment’s golfing fraternity will be in 
full swing. With the four o’clock day 
throwing the advantage to them in 
more afternoon golf, we can expect 
to see some low shooting by the mid- 
dle of June. Consultant Architect 


Samuin 
HAND-MADE 
DRAWING PAPERS 


OOD ODOOOOD GOOOO 


@ 
WHATMAN Genuine 
Hand-Made Drawing Papers 
are ideal for renderings. 

Pen and Ink, Water Color 
or Wash are equally effective 
on the crisp, clean surfaces. 
Ask the men who make the 
renderings illustrated in Pencil 
Points. They will tell you they 
use WHATMAN and have 
since student days. 

A sample book will be sent 

gratis on request 
* 
H. REEVE ANGEL ‘. 
7-11 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 
A 
raat 
ell, WI 








Down 
| years, 


and ink work. 


rr 


Established 1836 


© O09 ©9089 O0O0O999O0O9O90000900 


through 
artists—archi-. 
tects—engineers—drafts- 
men have relied upon Gil- 
lott's Pens to put their 
| thoughts on paper accu- 
| rately. They're world-fa- 
| mous in the field of pen 


93 Chambers Street 
New York, N. Y. 


PENS 


Unsurpassed in 
Quality—Depend- 
ability — Flexibility 


the 


No. 170—Fine Point 


No. 290—Superfine Point 


Try Gillott's today—sold 
at all art suppliers. Send 
25c for a sample set of six 
pens—or $1.00 for a com- 
_ plete set including three 
exquisitely fine points. 


No. 659—Crow Quill—Superfine 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., Inc. 


No. 303—Original Extra-Fine Pen 





Allan B. Mills and the Supervising 
Architect’s handsome secretary, Mor- 
ris Guervitz, stand ready to accept 
any challenge. Two years ago, Roger 
Peacock, the D.C. champ was em- 
ployed in Procurement and. both Mills 
and Guervitz were absorbing (?) les- 
sons at so much per hole. They expect 
to be repaid. 

The aforementioned cherry blos- 
soms recall to mind that the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial is still a nonentity. 
Due to tremendous protests within 
and without the profession, and with 
the addition of wide-spread public 
sentiment, the original plans by the 
late John Russell Pope were forced to 
be revised. Some new light is now 
thrown on the subject by Julian E. 
Berla of Kastner and Berla, Wash- 
ington Architects. Says Mr. Berla 
“The Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Commission has approved the re- 
vised plans, but Chairman Boylan has 
not (at this writing) disclosed them 
for public consumption. There is still 
a great deal of sentiment against the 
project, and the chief points which 
will be raised against it are that the 
Roman colonnade surrounding the 
Statue of Jefferson will not be either 
a suitable design or an expression of a 
fitting tribute. The new site selected 
adjoining the Tidal Basin is again 
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aimed to keep the monument on the 
White House-Washington Monument 
axis, but in order to avoid tremendous 
costs in filling a portion of the tidal 
basin, the structure has been set back 
on solid ground, in front of the high- 
way bridge—a site which leaves much 
to be desired. Last year during the 
fight to block the project the idea 
of a national competition for this im- 
portant monument was broached, but 
it was shown that the commission had 
already entered into a contract with 
Architect Pope. Since Mr. Pope’s 
death, the opponents of the project in 
Congress, and there are many, felt 
that the Commission should have held 
a competition last December, when 
chairman Boylan asked for an appro- 
priation to start work, his request was 
voted down by a large majority on 
the House floor. This was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that the Commission 
had exceeded the appropriation allowed 
in the Enabling Bill. The workings 
of the Commission had been carried 
on—in what was termed by Washing- 
ton newspapers—the Star Chamber 
proceedings. Apparently, this undemo- 
cratic procedure still characterizes 
the Commission’s work and as a fe- 
sult, will probably cause, further dis- 
agreement and dissatisfaction.” 


(Continued on page 84) 
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PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS 


Prepared by DON GRAF, B.S., M.Arch. 


THE Pisk &G Ag D 


Several years ago, the magazine Science printed a bit of doggerel We don’t condemn Brazilians— 
under the title “Datum, Data.” The verses were signed “F.E.” Who call a vamp patata, 
We have taken some liberties with the original poetry and pre- Who speak la lengua Espanol, 
sent it here, with apologies to the original author for the altera- And insist wpon Je date. 
tions we have made. 


This ode is penned with venom But up in bleak New England, 
To a lingual Sigma Beta, (Where R’s and A’s don’t matter), 


A guy above the unabridged N. Webster gets it in the neck— 
Who won’t pronounce it dayta. They softly speak of datter. 
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STANDARD SYMBOLS ae RECTANGULAR BEAM ai 
FOR CONCRETE DESIGN staucturat AND SLAB FORMULAS ss srauctuba 
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effective cross-sectional area of metal reinforcement in tensicn 





in beams. 
| 


total area of web reinforcement in tension in a section, or the 7 


total area of all bars bent up in any one plane. Neutral Axis 
= 3 


| 
i 
AS 


width of rectangular beam. 


width of flange of T-beam. mre 
ere 











fs " 
Cc =—0-— 73 —~9 


width of stem of T-beam. 


depth from compression surface of beam or slab to center of longi 
tudinal tension reinforcement. fN Computations of flexure in rectangular reinforced concrete beams and 
slabs, reinforced for tension only, are based on the following formulas. 


depth from compression surface of beam or slab to center of com 
Refer to Data Sheet B4i for standard symbols used in these formulas. 


pression reintorcement., 
modulus of elasticity of concrete, 
modulus of elasticity of steel. are , P 
Position of neutral axis, 
compressive unit stress in extreme fiber of concrete. 
ultimate compressive strength of concrete at age of 28 days. ° = V/ 2 
I é k 2pn+(pn)?—pn 
tensile unit stress in longitudinal reinforcement. 
compressive unit stress in longitudinal reinforcement. Arm of resisting couple, 
tensile unit stress in web reinforcement. 
ratio of levet arm. ot resisting ¢ ple to depth d. 


of depth of neutral axis to depth d, ‘ . A i ' 
Compressive unit stress in extreme fiber of conerete, 


2M 2pfs 


bending moment r moment oft resistance in general. 





i /% ratio of modulus of elasticity of steel to that of concrete. (= 
‘ he 
, oe jkbd? ik 
ratio of effective area of tension reinforcement to effective area of 
conerete in beams \o/bd 


Tensile unit stress in longitudinal reinforcement, 


ratio of effective area of compression reimtorcement to ctlective 


area of concrete in beams. 
mea 4 4 CLC ) i M M 


fr= 
A;sjd_ pjbd? 


spacing of stirrups measured perpendicular to the direction of the 


stirrups. 


thickness of flange of T-beam. 


Steel ratio for balanced reinforcement 
1 1 


2 fs (4 
of beam or slab of resultant of te nfe 


total shear. ’ 


excess of total shear over that permitted on the concrete. p 
shearing unit stress 


om compression surtace 


compressive stresses. 


angle between inclined web bars and axis of beam. 
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OF THE OS ¥Vigrus 


Some snooty folks in other climes, 
With brains of terra cotta, 

Reply when questioned on research, 
“I’m accumulating dotta.” 


Wise college profs quite frequently 
Care not to whom they cater. 
Verb number they will disregard, 

On top of saying dayter! 
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Computations of flexure in rectangular reinforced concrete beams and 

“NX slabs, reinforced for both tension and compression, are based on the 

AJ following formulas. Refer to Data Sheet B4i for standard symbols used 
in these formulas. 


Position of neutral axis, 


ii / 2n(p+v'r) +n*(p+p’)?—n(p+p’). . (6) 





SET 

8 Position of resultant compression, 

1938 17.3 Ion’ , eet 

sk*d+2p’nd (| F ) 
Se ti 
k?-+-2p'n (A “) 
Arm of resisting couple, 
“NX 


\J Se ae a es eee (8) 
Compressive unit stress in extreme fiber of concrete, 


6M 
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Tensile unit stress in longitudinal reinforcement, 





M 1—k 
fp =—_ = fc. oc eee eee (10) 
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Compressive unit stress in longitudinal reinforcement, 


Sc Nfem—$——n cv ccc cccvccees (11) 








The female radio artis/e, 
Persuades us some one oughta 

Forever still her dulcet voice, 
Whene’er she drools it dawta. 


L’Envoi 


May we be kicked hard in that part 
Glorified by John La Gatta, 

If, long as God will grant us breath, 
We ever call it datta! 
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Computations of flexure in reinforced concrete 7-beams are based on 
the following formulas. Refer to Data Sheet U4i for standard symbols 
used in these formulas. 

The effective flange width to be used in the design of symmetrical 
T-beams should not exceed ‘4th of the span length of the beam. its 
overhanging width on either side of the web should not exceed 8 times 
the thickness of the slab nor 4% the clear distance to the next beam. 

lor beams having a flange on 1 side only, the effective overhanging 
flange width should not exceed ,':th of the span length of the beam, nor 6 
times the thickness of the slab, nor 4% the clear distance to the next beam. 


(a) NEUTRAL AXIS IN THE FLANGE. 
Use formulas for rectangular beams and slabs. 
(b) NEUTRAL AXIS BELOW THE FLANGE. 


Position of neutral axis, 


2ndAs+bl* 


a=-—- 


2nAs+2bt 





Position of resultant compression, 


(— ~ -) t (13) 
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Arm of resisting couple, 


Compressive unit stress in extreme fiber of conerete, 


Mkd fs fk : 
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Tensile unit stress in longitudinal reinforcement, 
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SCOTCH DRAFTING TAPE 


eliminates Thumbtacks and Holes! 


Use Scotch Dratting for holding drawings and 
you'll save time, temper and tedious resurfacing 
of your drawing board. 


Seals instantly without moistening. Produces 
a perfectly smooth edge over which T-square 
and triangle slide easily. 


The first choice of careful draughtsmen and 
artists everywhere. Send coupon today for 
introductory order! 


Ideal for holding small tracings in place on larger ones. 
For holding tracings to glass-top, shadowless tables. For 
blocking out sections on blueprints. 


Easy to remove when pulled away at right angles to the 
drawing. Leaves no stain or residue. Can be used several 
times. 











SCOTCH CELLULOSE TAPE ORDER BLANK 


Gentlemen: Please ship through my dealer: 
_____Rolls 1”x10 yd. Scotch Drafting Tape 
_____Rolls 1x72 yd. Scotch Drafting Tape 


is made of Cellophane—>... 


fully transparent. Seals in- \— N 
stantly without water and / Ww ae ous cana Scotch Cellulose Tape 
will not dry out, crack or £B . 


7 
_. Name City and State 








For combining forms, draw- 
ings, photo graphs, etc. Address__ Dealer's Name 
For mending torn blue- ‘ in 

Prints and drawin gs and Made and Patented in U.S.A. by 


SS caaue ane ae ‘ MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


Poses, SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 


Under one ar more of the following U. S. P. Nos. 1357020, 1779588, 1856986, 1814132, 1895978, 1959413, 1954805, Re. Nos. 16742, 19198, 
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See our Catalog in Sweet’s 


THE DURIRON CO,., Inc. 


404 N. Findlay St., Dayton, Ohio 


DURIIRON 


ACID PROOF 


gS DRAIN PIPE 


DURIRON HERE TOO 


Much attention has been paid the 
Elkader, lowa, consolidated school for 
its modern glass-block laboratory built 
with a severely limited budget. Archi- 
tect Oren Thomas, Des Moines, also 
wisely used Duriron Drain Pipe and 
Fittings throughout. 
doing well is worth Duriron. 


What is worth 








(Continued from page 76) 

From Alfred Kastner comes news 
that Senator Robert LaFollette, Wis- 
consin, and Representative Otha D. 
Wearin, lowa, two liberals of the first 
order, have taken up the torch for 
the architectural profession. Repre- 
Wearin has already intro- 
bill to provide for the pro- 


sentative 
duced 

curement of architectural services for 
public buildings and memorials by 
anonymous competition. The bill is 
designed to compel the Treasury De- 
partment and any other special com- 
mission or agency, executive or con- 
to submit for competition 
involving an estimated 


gressional, 
all structures 
construction cost in excess of $100,- 
000. The bill is now in committee. 
On March 3rd last, the Washing- 
ton chapter of the A.I.A. gave birth 
to the T-Square Club of Washington. 
A peculiar organization to say the 
least—no officers, no dues, no home. 
But it has an object, and by this vir- 
tue alone, may it live. For the big- 
wigs and small fry got together, pri- 
vate and governmental architects, 
draftsmen and spec writers—not to 
talk shop or deliberate on questions 
architectural. Forsooth, ’twas naught 
to have but ye jollye goode time. The 
a of Arrangements, Gilbert 
Rodier, gave those 200 or so, who 
we the cuaation and the necessary 





2 ducats, to attend, something else to 
do and talk about. They were both 
food. The menu, concocted by Leon 
Chatelain, that connoisseur of culi- 
nary art as practiced at home, was 
superb. Surprisingly unique was the 
service. A host at each table was 
elected to dish out the grub, and the 
fun began. The food and beer aplenty 
kept coming what seemed for hours— 
and empty dishes went back. A fan- 
tasy in Eight Episodes called ‘From 
Panic to Recession” featured the en- 
tertainment. There, before the eyes 
and ears of the spirited audience, was 
held up the mirror of our lives. Archi- 
tects, acting like architects from cra- 
dle to the dog house, and Carrol Meigs 
ran away with the show. 


Reb 


Straightening Out 
Two Matters of History 


Two interested readers of Hubert Rip- 
ley’s Chronicles of a Eupeptic write 
us in behalf of the accurate recording 
of historical facts. The first is George 
Bisham Page, Architect, of Philadel- 
phia, who points out the December, 
1937, issue in which Mr. Ripley speaks 
of “Wilson Eyre’s lovely Art Club,” 
referring to the Philadelphia Art Club 
designed by Frank Miles Day some 
fifty years ago. The other letter comes 
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\ SPECIFY THEM 
Or thet 


HEALTH SAFETY 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., WARREN, OHIO 


from an architect in Chicago who 
writes as follows: 
Dear Mr. Ripley: 

Your paper in the current issue of | 
Pencil Points interested me very much 
especially in your reference to the 
work of the great master Louis H. 
Sullivan. 

Briefly, in regard to it, I may say 
that there was no Rasmussen in the 
office of Adler and Sullivan or in Sul- 
livan’s while he practiced alone. Ras- 
mussen was an outside artist who did 
perspective work for them and _ for 
him and had drawings supplied to him 
from which to copy the ornamental 
work. I was in the office for many 
years as Sullivan’s assistant in plan- 
ning and designing and_ therefore 
know all about the office affairs. I was 
there for a short while before the 
greatest of all modern architects left 
to practice alone and carried on with 
Sullivan, after Adler and he parted, 
until 1909. 

Your comment on the Carson Pirie 
ornamental work interests me_ very 
much as he left all of it for me to do, 
which I had infinite pleasure in do- 
ing. We had a fine modeller, in clay, 
by the name of Schneider who was 
quite indispensable in the develop- 
ment of the finer values of the work 

(Continued on page 90) 
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BOMMER 


ARE THE BEST 


Clamp Flange Spring Hinges 
For Metal Covered Doors 
Post Office, Industrial Buildings 


and Warehouses 





Provides a secure method 
of attaching the hinge to 
the door with through 
the 


hanging-strip with .machine 


bolts and fasten to 


or wood screws whichever 


+ 
7 


specified. 


These hinges can be fur- 
nished with 


flanges for use where 


two clamp 


hanging-strip of sufficient 
depth is provided. 





Type 10042 : ; 
Made in 3 sizes 


8 in. No. 10042 for Door 1144” to 1%,” thick—2’-10” wide 
10 in. No. 10045 for Door 1%” to 2 ” thick—3’-0 ” wide 
12 in. No. 10048 for Door 2 ” to 21%” thick—3’-2 ” wide 


Bommer Spring Hinge Co. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











BURT VENTILATORS 


for 
Scientific 
Ventilation 

















| For every situation there is a certain 
| type ventilator that best meets the 
requirement—and whatever the type 
required, Burt makes it. The Burt line 
includes both gravity and fan ventila- 
tors supplied in all materials and 
sizes. Burt Engineers are glad to ad- 
vise with you on ventilation problems 
and to cooperate in estimating and 
laying out plans. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS 


“FREE-FLOW” AND DATA SHEETS 


GRAVITY 
VENTILATOR 


THE BURT MFG. CO. 


OIL FILTERS 


ROOF VENTILATORS > 
EXHAUST HEADS 


929 S. HIGH STREET - AKRON, OHIO 











THE TRICK that turned the | 
Leak back into the Bath Tub 




















WRITE *“SLUCKE” in your Specifications. 


Study the rigid and secure installation of the Lucke Tub 
Hanger, adjustable to all lengths and widths of tubs, 
adaptable to all wall constructions, its easy installation 
features, positive water seal action and complete protec- 
tion against settling. 


| Lucke Hangers are finding a big market in both remodel- 
ing and new work. Always Specify 


'HE LUCKE LEAK PROOF BATH TUB HANGER 
Patented and Manufactured By 
WILLIAM B. LUCKE, INC. 


WILMETTE- ILLINOI-S 
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SAMSON 
SPOT SASH CORD 


Made in only one quality—the best we can 
make after more than half a century's experi- 
ence. No sash cord can be too good. One re- 


placement job makes the cheapest cord cost 


more for a whole house than Spot Cord. It 


outwears any other material, and is 
noiseless. Substitution can be readily 
detected, because the Colored 
Spots (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) iden- 
tify it. Write for samples and 


specification data. 
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y by action of the ASSOCIATION 

there has been instituted an Award of a 
Gold Medal for outstanding contribution 

iy to Federal Architecture, and there has 
also been established the tithe and 
appellation of FELLOW of the 

* ASSOCIATION OF FEDERALC 
ARCHITECTS ~ ~ Bherefore, the 
Board of Directors, ing cognizance 
of the foregoing, has, after due and 
full consideration, selected as the 
First recipient ef this honor ~* 


~LOUIS A. SIMON ~ 


ho, by the attainments in his chosen 
profession ~ his high ideals ~ 
% his “seer sense of discrimination 
S and a reciation of the beautiful ~ 
Sand fl _ by virtue of these attri butes * 
as has ia an inspiration and 
7A to others, thereby eentinees Spirit of 
% friendly competition throughout the 
“a overnment ie whichis wide] 
me )* reflected in th ~ ray roved quality 
o ; eof FEDERAL CHITECT! 
(ia a a na & 
The appellation of FELLOW of the ASSOCIATIO 
ae is hereby conferred, and the Gold Medal 


presented this twenty -seventh day of 
January ~ ~ Anno Domini ~ ~ 


| 1938 . 
e THE COSMOS \ WASHINGTON 


& 
sa CRY N 


In last month's eee Patter, “Red” told you all about the “whys and where- 
fores that on January 27th, marked, in simple ceremony, the occasion on which 
the simultaneous award of the A.F.A. Gold Medal and the title of First Fellow 
of the Association of Federal Architects was bestowed upon Louis A. Simon, 
Supervising Architect of the Public Buildings Branch, Procurement Division, 
T'reasury Department.” Lack of space at that time kept us from showing the 
illuminated testimonial above, so we had to delay it until now. Another illustra- 
tion of the testimonial will be found on page 90 in the advertising section 
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CURTIS WOODWORK ON PARADE 


For over 72 years Curtis Woodwork has been an honored 
name in architectural circles. 
‘ This year Curtis and Dwight James Baum, F. &.1.A., 
“ famous architect-designer, collaborated in the develop- 
=| 


y > a ‘ (; a OG ‘ ment of an entirely new line of charming woodwork— 
Curls. Compuiniles UCC. MICHM. - welcoming entrances, distinctive mantels, beautiful 
Other Curtis Products — Silentite Doubie- stairways, exquisite cabinets and trim 


Hung and Casement Windows «+ Exterior and The new 1938 Curtis Woodwork also includes 
Interior Doors + Frames * Trim + Moldings . h tri d 
Panel Work + Kitchen Cabinets +» Cabinet Work stylish shutters, a new type weather-strippe 


1866 Stairways * Shutters + Screens + Storm Doors circle sash called ‘‘Rotovent,’’ an improved 
U RTI ee ee ee basement sash, and, af course, Curtis makes 
and Window Trim. Sold Throughout the = : : ’ 
b pepenen, 200° .¢ Country by Reliable Dealers. the Silentite Casement Window and 


Here's a handy coupon to bring you full details Silentite, America's favorite 
on the items that interest you most. siatalia testis erleilanas, a, 
~ + 


Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Dept. PP-4, Clinton, lowa 

Please send me information on your 1938 woodwork styles by Dwight 

James Boum) Other Curtis Woodwork Silentite Window () 
Silentite Casement 





. -Address - - 


. State 
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(Continued from page 84) 
in its third dimension. For 12 years 
I did all the ornamental work of the 
office and did it in my own way, not 
his. 

The master left much for me to 
do in those years in planning as well 
as designing which, to be sure, con- 
stitutes one organic unit much as they 
are, at times, called things apart. 

The above is referred to in a gen- 
eral way in Professor Hugh Morrison’s 
life of Sullivan published by Norton 
a few years ago and dedicated to me. 

I thought that perhaps this memo- 
randum might interest you and fill in 
a missing space in your memory of 
other days. GeorcE G. ELMSLIE 





A Correction 


The photographs used to illustrate P.o- 
fessor Hamlin’s article in the March 
issue of PeENcIL Pornts were made 
available to us by the kind coopera- 
tion of the Editors of The Architec- 
tural Forum. In crediting them all as 
the work of Hedrich-Blessing of Chi- 
cago, we were in error. The ones ap- 
pearing on pages 138 and 142 were by 
Hedrich-Blessing, while the pictures 
of the Hanna house were by Roger 
Sturtevant. The photos of the Johnson 
Wax Company’s building were fur- 
nished by the company, and the pho- 
tographer is not known to us. 


Another illustration of the illuminated testimonial given to Louis A. Simon de- 
scribed on page 88. The signatures are those of the officers of the A.F.A.: A. L. 
Blakeslee, President; W. Talbott, Vice President; A. Waronoff, Secretary; K. W. 
Hartig, Treasurer; and F. J. Ritter, E. S. Stanton, F. W. Southworth, J. E. 
Miller, and A. G. Bear, Board of Directors. The photograph is of Mr. Simon 

















THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1937 OFFERED INTERNATIONAL ARCHITECTS A FIELD DAY, OF WHICH THEY TOOK ADVANTAGE, PRODUCING A VARIETY OF 
EXAMPLES FROM “OFFICIAL” ARCHITECTURE TO NOTABLE ADAPTATIONS OF MODERN AND UNUSUAL MATERIALS 


HIGGINS—the dependable ink for future planning 





The grandeur that greets you at an inter- 
national exposition was first planned and per- 
fected on the drawing boards of architects, 
artists and engineers. And at the hands of the 
planners stand Higgins American Drawing 
Inks — for in Higgins they find that high 
quality, true color and even flow that answers 
the exacting and lasting needs of all who 


draw, the world around. Higgins comes in 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. - 


271 NINTH STREET, 


waterproof and soluble blacks, 17 brilliant 
waterproof colors, white and neutral tint. 
Specify Higgins on your next order from your 
stationer or art supply house. Ask your dealer 
for one of the new Higgins Color Cards, show- 
ing the Higgins Color Wheel, with actual col- 
ored drawing inks applied on drawing paper. 
Send to us today for free copy of interesting 
new edition of Higgins Techniques. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN INDIA INP 
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Save with 


\One master floor plan plus an Ozalid 
= £3 





aa 


Transparent Duplicate Chagttter each floor alus 


‘| 
| VYA a] 


the addition of details to each Ozalid =<— AVL) 
Duplicate eguals an original tracing for each floor 
5 AZ 


av unprecedented savings in drafting time 





“and OZALID POSTER PRINTS 
eee One black and white sketch on trac- 


Sai 
ing paper jalus an Ozalid Poster Print | AS 
WI A 
on one of the several two-color Ozalid Papers 
(.) 
By 


lus <“EF) & 


or water color eguals an_effectiver colorful 


a few strokes of crayon 


architectural rendering 





ia 


would have taken hours to produce by hand 
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THIS COMPACT UNIT 





can be placed on a table in a 
cornet of your office yet 


WILL PRODUCE 


WHILE THEY WAIT 


Although the Ozalid Process of making prints is used exieasively 


throughout industry, it could not offer more advantages to archi- 
tects had it been designed primarily for their use. 

Ozalid Equipment is, first, so clean and compact that it 
could even be installed in a private office. There are no solutions 
or baths to prepare . . . no confusion of tanks or plumbing .. . 


no drying and no trimming. 


Furthermore, the Ozalid Process is the fastest reproduction 
process ever developed. A turn of the switch, a few moments for 
warming up, the two simple steps of exposure and dry develop- 
ment, and the print is finished . . . clear, clean, dry, and ready 


for your client. 

And Ozalid Prints with their blue or black lines on white 
paper or cloth are the type of reproductions that clients are ac- 
customed to and expect! They are easier to read, and alterations, 
corrections and notations are very easily made on the white 
background. 

These advantages win the approval of clients and help to 
build business, while the savings in drafting time that can be 
effected through the use of Ozalid Transparent Duplicates and 
Ozalid Poster Papers are often suffic'eat to equal the moderate 
first cost of Ozalid Equipment within a few months. 

Send for complete information. A descriptive fo'der, prices 
and samples will be sent without cost or obligation. 

IF YOUR VOLUME OF PRINTS IS NOT SUFFICIENT TO JUSTIFY THE 


INSTALLATION OF OZALID EQUIPMENT, A LOCAL BLUE PRINTER CAN 
SUPPLY YOU WITH OZALID PRINTING SERVICE. 


OZALID CORPORATION, 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send at once full details of the Ozalid Process together with 
samples of prints and prices . . all without obligation 
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Com petitions for 
Public Buildings 


Largely through the efforts of the Na- 
tional Competitions Committee for 
Architecture and Allied Arts, a bill 
(H.R. 9528) has been introduced into 
the House by Congressman Otha H. 
Wearin which provides for the pro- 
curement of architectural services for 
public buildings and memorials by 
anonymous competition. These com- 
petitions are to be open to all quali- 
fied architects, subject to such condi- 
tions as the commission or agency in 
charge shall provide. Also, they are to 
be held only for structures which will 
cost more than $100,000. No action 
has been taken on the bill as yet. 

Correspondence will reach the Com- 
petitions Committee at P.O. Box 493, 
Grand Central Annex, New York 
City. Henry Churchill is Chairman, 
William Lescaze, Secretary. 


Kinley Fellowship 
Announced 


By authority of the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Illinois the Com- 
mittee in charge announces the sev- 
enth annual consideration of candi- 
dates for the Kate Neal Kinley Me- 
morial Fellowship. 


This Fellowship was established in 


1931 to promote advanced study in 
the Fine Arts, in memory of the wife 
of a former President of the Uni- 
versity and in recognition of her in- 
fluence in promoting these and similar 
interests. 


The Fellowship yields the sum of 
one thousand dollars which is to be 
used by the recipient toward defray- 
ing the expenses of a year’s advanced 
study of the Fine Arts in America or 
abroad. 

Applications should reach the Com- 
mittee not later than May 15, 1938. 
Requests for application blanks and 
instructions should be addressed to 
Dean Rexford Newcomb, College of 
Fine and Applied Arts, University of 


Illinois. 


Plym Fellowship 
Com petitions 
The Board of Trustees of the Uni- 


versity of Illinois announce that ar- 
chitectural competitions will soon be 
held for the purpose of awarding the 
25th Francis J. Plym Fellowship in 
architecture. It has a value of $1,200 
to be used toward defraying the ex- 
penses for one year in Europe for the 
study of architecture. 

More information may be had by 
addressing the School of Architecture 
at the University of Illinois. 


New York World’s Fair 
Plans Big Parade 


On April 30th, exactly one year be 
fore it will open, the 1939 New York 
World’s Fair has scheduled a large 
parade, or “motorcade,” which will 
be called a “Preview of the World of 
Tomorrow.” The purpose is to help 
produce the 50 million visitor gate, 
the mark set by the officials for the 
Fair’s attendance. 

The parade, which will be entirely 
motorized, will go up Fifth Avenue 
and then out to the Fair site where 
there will be speeches, etc. Included in 
the numerous floats that are being 
built, are several which will carry 
models of some of the World’s Fair 
Buildings. 


Syracuse Summer Courses 


The Department of Architecture, Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, 
announced that it will conduct courses 
for a limited number of architectural 
students during the six-week period 
following July Sth, when the studies 
will begin. 

The courses are the Elements of 
Design, Introduction to Construction, 
Materials of Construction, Freehand 
Drawing, and Architectural Design. 
More information may be had by ad- 
dressing the University. 
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MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
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Competition for Scholarship 


SCHOLARSHIP of five hundred dollars is 
offered in the academic year 1938-39 for 
special students in the fourth or the fifth year of 
the course in Architecture at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. This will be awarded as the 
result of a competition in design under the direction 
of the Committee on Design of the School of Archi- 
tecture. 





The competition is open to citizens of the United 
States of good character, who are between twenty- 
one and twenty-eight years of age, and who have 
had at least three years of office experience. 


The competition will be held from May 7 to 
May 16. 


Competitors are allowed to prepare their draw- 
ings wherever conditions conform to the require- 
ments of the Committee, but these drawings must 
be sent to Boston for judgment. 











Applications should be received on or 
before April 11, addressed to Dean William 
Emerson, 491 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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® Now comes a new insulating 
sheathing to take TOP RANK 


—a sheathing combining 


every desirable quality in a ] 





degree never before available. 
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ing is an entirely new, differ- 
ent product. It has a continu- 
ous unbroken surface treatment that author- 
ities agree provides a better moisture barrier. 
It is double coaled on each side to make that pro- 
tection absolute. See for yourself this product 






Plank e Tile 


Wainscot Kolor-Trim ¢ Insulating Sheathing 


* NU-WOOD ... PRODUCTS OF WEYERHAEUSER... BALSAM-WOOL 


Board « RoofInsulation ¢« Lath 


which looks superior and performs as well as 
it looks —Nu-Wood Insulating Sheathing, per- 
fected by Wood Conversion Company’s labora- 
tories. Mail the coupon for a sample. 
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: Wood Conversion Company ; 
§ Room 117-4, First National Bank Building i 
: St. Paul, Minnesota | 
g_ Please send me a sample of Nu-Wood Insulating Sheathing. : 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Changes in Personnel, etc. 


NEW SIZE FACTORY FINISHED OAK FLOORING 
The Cromar Co., Williamsport, Pa., announces the in- 
troduction of a thick size, 25/32 in. x 21% in. of fac- 
tory finished oak flooring. Up to this time the company 
has manufactured a ¥% in. thickness only. 

A teature of this new flooring is a unique self-level- 
ing side joint with an unusually massive tongue. This 
means, it is stated, fewer split tongues, tighter joints 
and a more uniformly level floor. 


Nailing on 10 in. centers is recommended but nail 
holes are punched every two inches for convenience in 
installation. On the end match the tongue is longer 
than normal, fits snugly and is rounded on the edges 
for easier membering. 

The finish consists of a sealer and a heavy bodied 
waxlike compound that is forced into the wood by 
heat and high pressure. The lumber is scientifically air 
seasoned, kiln-dried and the flooring strips are treated 
on all surfaces to retard moisture. 


SENTRY STOP-A-DRAFT 
A new device known as the Sentry Stop-a-Draft, which 
is simple in design and effective in operation, that stops 
all under-door draft and thus saves fuel, has been an- 
nounced by Raysteel Specialties, Inc., 449 Terminal 
Tower Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Made of metal and fabricated metals, the device is 


Je 























easily and quickly attached to either side of a door at 
the bottom. It works automatically. When the door is 
closed a concealed shield springs down, completely seal- 
ing all space between the bottom of the door and the 
floor. 

The instant the door is opened the shield springs up 
into a position that clears the floor or floor covering, 
thus eliminating all rub or wear. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE WHITE MOLDED 
TOILET SEAT 

Announcement of a new type white plastic toilet seat 

has been made by the C. F. Church Manufacturing Co., 

Holyoke, Mass. This new seat, to be known as the 

Church Mol-Tex, offers for the first time it is stated 


CHURCH 


an indestructible white seat that combines all of the 
advantages of a hard rubber black seat, yet assures 
permanent whiteness. 

The whiteness of Church Mol-Tex extends through 
the entire Mol-Tex cover which, housing core, steel 
hinge plate and brass bearing, is molded under 400,000 
pounds pressure. It is virtually unbreakable. It can be 
hit with a hammer without damage. It resists fire, abuse, 
dampness, acids and alkalis and cleaning agents. Mars 
from burning matches and cigarettes are entirely re- 
moved in a few seconds with steel wool, and the origi- 
nal lustrous white surface restored. 

It is recommended especially for schools, hospitals, 
public toilets, office buildings, factories and other types 
of buildings. 


NEW PEERLESS STOKER 
The Peerless Mfg. Corp., Louisville, Ky., manufacturers 
of heating specialty equipment and a deluxe line of 
automatic coal burners, has just announced the new 
Peerless stoker. Convinced that the day of mass pro- 
duction is here, the company has formed an experienced 
engineering and sales organization to manage its ex- 


pansion program. The installation of the most modern 
equipment in its plant to handle volume production 
makes it possible to offer the new stoker to sell at a 
price which puts it within the reach of every home 
owner. 

Some of the features of the new Peerless stoker are: 
continuous feed gear transmissions, with three rates 
of coal feed; complete automatic controls; hood sound- 
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proofed with plastic material, such as is used in auto- 
mobile bodies, to prevent rumbling and vibration noises; 
automatic air-control and specially adapted wind boxes 
to suit practically all furnace and boiler installations; 
sectional tuyeres, special feature to prevent smoke 
backing up in the hopper; completely sealed hoppers; 
standard recognized makes of motors; a complete line 
of sizes and models. 

The stoker is finished in a blue-green pastel lacquer, 
striped and trimmed to give it front rank in eye appeal. 


NEW COMBINATION DOOR AND SCREEN 
SADDLE 


Accurate Metal Weather Strip Co., 216 E. 26th St., 
New York, announces a newly patented combination 
door and screen saddle, designated as No. 32 B. It is 
claimed that for the first time, a brass door saddle has 
been successfully designed that is wide enough to en- 
gage the lower edge of the screen door and act as a 


aa) je Rt aie } 
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stop. This eliminates any opening through which in- 
sects Can pass. 

The saddle is attractive in appearance. Because of 
its sectional construction, the saddle is available in any 
width and can be installed without the necessity of any 
drilling or tapping of the saddle, thus saving labor time 
on the job. Illustrations and complete details are avail- 
able by writing to the manufacturer. 
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KIESLING HEAVY DUTY ELEVATOR TYPE 
ELECTRIC-WAITER 

John W. Kiesling & Son, Inc., 1795 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has added to its line of dumbwaiters, 
elevators and doors the Kiesling heavy duty elevator 
type Electric-Waiter which will carry most loads 
formerly and only carried on 
large, expensive elevators. 

The Electric-Waiter is built 
in different car widths and car 
depths. It is of ample size to 
carry various standard size 
trucks, as used in factories, 
warehouses, hospitals, restau- 
rants, department 
braries, groceries, schools, 
banks, etc. It also permits, in 
many residences and clubs, the 
utilization of attics, for stor- 
age of trunks, baggage, furni- 
ture and miscellaneous house- 
hold articles, placed in seasonal 
storage. 


stores, li- 





Cars can be furnished in any 
special size desired, with any capacity up to 2000 pounds 
and any speed up to 100 feet per minute. The Electric- 
Waiter is readily designed to serve twenty floors, two 
floors, or any number of intermediate floors. 

The complete equipment consists of the Electric- 
Waiter, steel vertical sliding doors, and steel angle hoist- 
way tower. The steel angle hoistway tower supports 
the over-machinery, from which is suspended the coun- 
terweight, car, and its capacity load, doubled for im- 
pact. The doors and jambs are also bolted to the hoist- 
way tower angles. The support provided by the angle 











hoistway tower eliminates the necessity of providing 
heavy masonry wall construction. Enclosures of 21/2 in. 
metal lath and plaster or 3 in. terra cotta may be used. 

Light-O-Matic control is furnished as standard equip- 
ment with the Electric-Waiter, consisting of speaking 
tube and buzzer, car signal light and door signal light. 
A bank of push-buttons provided at each door open- 
ing on all floors permits the car to be called or dis- 
patched to any other floor. 


SAV-T-HEAT GAS HOME HEATING SYSTEM 
Monthly cost—the only restriction on the use of gas 
heating by the family of middle bracket income—has 
been wiped out, say engineers of the C. A. Dunham 
Company, Chicago, in Sav-T-heat, the new and radi- 
cally different gas home heating system. 

Displayed for the first time at the recent Heating 
and Ventilating Exposition in New York, after years of 
laboratory and 
field research, 
Sav-T-heat at- 
tracted the in- 
stant attention 
of engineers and 
heating experts 
by its simplicity 
and the unique 
principle of op- 
eration which 
utilizes, in the 
actual heating 
of the home, the 
heat wasted up 
the chimney in 
other heating 
systems. The 
problem of 
moisture con- 
tent of flue gas- 
es which exists 
in the chimneys 
of most gas heating jobs, does not exist in Sav-T-heat, 
according to the manufacturer. 

To such a degree has this formerly chimney-wasted 
heat been put to work, that engineers were able to hold 
a hand on the two inch copper vent pipe (which serves 
as a chimney) of Sav-T-heat while it was in full opera- 
tion, doing this indefinitely with no discomfort. 

Sav-T-heat replaces the old boiler or furnace with 
a compact generator, but a fraction of conventional 
size. The combustion of gas takes place in the gener- 
ator. All the hot gases are drawn into a chamber, mixed 
with vapor and delivered either to a heat exchanger in 
the warm air system or direct to copper convector radi- 
ators in the vapor radiator system. Three systems are 
available: (1) Comfort air-conditioning system; (2) 
vapor radiator system; (3) split system, a combination 
of both. The Sav-T-heat comfort air-conditioning sys- 
tem offers the additional advantage of summer. air- 
conditioning to the home-owner. 

It is said Sav-T-heat is priced to be an appropriate 
inclusion in homes costing from $6500 up, and be- 
cause of the higher operating efficiencies, is expected to 
operate at a fuel cost between the cost of coal and oil. 

Literature may be secured by application to the 
C. A. Dunham Co., 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 





The twentieth annual convention of the National Lime 
Association and the line industry of the United States 
will be held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cincin- 
nati, O. on May 9, 10, and 11, 1938. 
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Advertising Offices: 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Philip H. Hubbard, Vice-President and Advertising Manager. 
District Offices: 1133 Leader Building, Cleveland, H. H. Gibson, 
Jr.; 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, John G. Belcher; 
580 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 


A practical course (HOME STUDY) by mail only 


Prepares Architects and Draftsmen 
for structural portion of 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


For many this is the most difficult section of the examinations. 
Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete or steel. 


Successfully conducted for the past five years. Our complete 
Structural Engineering course well known for twenty-six years. 
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ITS NO TRICK TO COMBINE ECONOMY 
_ WITH GOOD DESIGN WHEN YOU SPECIFY 
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Braden-Bell Building at Walla Walla, Washington. Harold E. Crawford, architect. E. Mardis, contractor. 


Exterior concrete walls finished with cement paint. Floors, too, are concrete. 


Your client knows that pleasing appearance is a 
business asset for any commercial or industrial 


structure. For many, it is almost a business 


necessity. Yet the owner expects much more of 


you than a distinctive design. He wants moderate 
first cost, and structural soundness that assures 
economy over years of use. 

Concrete helps you meet every requirement. 


It gives you design freedom; you know concrete 


siteaal Dacia 


¢ « COMBINING ARCHITECTURAL AND STRUCTURAL 


FUNCTIONS IN ONE FIREPROOF, ENDURING MATERIAL 


may be molded into virtually any shape or form. 
It is firesafe and enduring; economical to main- 
tain. And cost is low because walls, frame and 
floors are cast integrally with one economical 
material, and because the most distinctive motifs 
and elaborate detail are but extensions and refine- 


ments cf the structural requirements. 


See your Sweet’s = for helpful 
data on architectural concrete 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A5-25, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send booklet “Architectural Concrete for Small Build- 
ings,” picturing examples and giving helpful data on concrete 
as an architectural material. 


Name 
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HERE, THERE, 
THES. & THAT 


Boston Has 
A Female Ghinko 


Spring is burgeoning locally, in pretty 
fair style, and most of the skiing 
gentry quit on April 19th. An ac- 
curate observer has counted fourteen 
mallard couples honeymooning on the 
Public Garden’s pond. Tulip plants are 
pushing up among the already bloom- 
ing pansies, and, later, the pansies will 
still be blooming, after the tulips have 
shot their bolt and got all the pub- 
licity. The Garden’s female ghinko, 
said to be United States Champion 
among female ghinki, has blossomed 
and received her yearly recognition in 
the public prints. 

These matters are more predictable 
than our 
currently pleasanter. For the latter all 
you can say is that hope glimmers now 


professional fortunes and 


and then, that occasional jobs get ac- 
tive, despite all, and that our archi- 


The design for an elevated highway 
which won the First Prize of Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel Construction 
Com petition for Hazelet & Erdal, 
Consulting Engineers, of Chicago. For 
the com plete story turn to page 10 


tects are right in there fighting. For- 
tune seems to favor the engineers, so 
that it is common practice for an 
architectural draftsman to disguise 
himself as one of them, by the use of 
false whiskers, and cross the line. Our 
matter of fact friends have no idea 
that some of their best men are archi- 
tectural behind the shrubbery. 

At the annual meeting of the Boston 
Society of Architects John T. Wet- 
more was elected president; Eliot T. 
Putnam, vice-president, and Henry C. 
Robbins, treasurer. Henry R. Shepley, 
Millard B. Gulick, and Chester L. 
Churchill are the new directors. 

On April Ist the Boston Architec- 
tural Club held its annual costume 
ball, dated “Boston, Fifty Years Ago.” 
Chiefly through the unselfish work of 
Joe di Stefano and Archangelo Cas- 
cieri the walls were hung with an am- 
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bitious, painted decoration portraying 
a “traditional” ballroom, overlooking 
a nocturnal Park Street. Seventy 
couples shook her down, and three of 
them arrived by horse and buggy. Th« 
conveyance was moored in a nearby 
alley, but vandals released the steed 
who made off on adventures that ter 
minated at Joy Street Police Station. 
When Sidney Barker finally retrieved 
his animal he found that it had under- 
gone a change of character and was 
both fractious and wilful, which prob- 
ably points some moral or other. 

Came April 11th and the Club had 
a Smoke-fest, just as admirably catered 
to as were the earlier ones, and with 
the attraction of a distinguished 
speaker, in Professor Joseph Hudnut 
of Harvard. 

Dean Hudnut’s informal discourse 
(Continued on page 35 Ad Section) 
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IN DURING AP PANDY 


Storefronts of Anaconda Bronze attract customers 


by their dignity and good taste 


LERT building owners and tenants realize the 
A importance of the storefront in the never- 
ending problem of attracting customers. Wher- 
ever smartness is the objective, Bronze is the pre- 
dominant metal for storefronts. Bronze lends an 
air of warmth, of quiet distinction. 

Equally important, a Bronze storefront is a 
sound investment —every bit as practical as it is 
good-looking. Durable and rustproof, it renders 
permanent service. Upkeep expense is negligible, 


fo 


for Bronze is easily cleaned. Even when long-ne- 
glected, its original lustre may be quickly restored. 
The American Brass Company is the principal 
supplier of bronze, copper, and nickel silver in the 
form of extruded shapes, drawn shapes, sheets, 
etc., as used in the construction of ornamental 
work of every description. 
Illustration shows the Wasson Store, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Rubush & Hunter, Architects. Anaconda Bronze Work by Th 
Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc., Covington, Kentucky. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities . 
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In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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Results of Steel Institute 
Elevated Highway Competition 


Two hundred and seventy-three de- 
signs were submitted in the competi- 
tion held by the American Institute 
of Steel Construction for “elevated 
highways to relieve congestion and to 
speed the flow of traffic through 
densely populated cities.” 

The first prize of $5,000 went to 
Hazelet & Erdal, Consulting Engi- 
neers, of Chicago, Ill. Theirs was a 
streamlined design supporting a four- 
lane roadway upon a cantilevered floor 
beam supported on a central bent the 
spread of the legs of which is sufh- 
ciently close not to impinge upon, but 
forms a center safety zone upon the 
street below. Such a design, it was 


felt, could be erected without causing 
consequential property damage and 
without impeding traffic on the un- 
derlying street. 

The second prize of $2,000 went to 
Madigan-Hyland, Consulting Engi- 
neers, of New York—E. H. Praeger, 
Chief Engineer, and C. F. Lloyd, 
Architectural Designer. The design 
they submitted was that actually built 
for that portion of the new Henry 
Hudson Parkway between St. Clair 
Place and 135th Street, New York. 

The third prize of $1,000 went to 
Walter W. W. Jones, a Civil Service 
Employee with the title of Engineer- 
ing Illustrative Designer, Department 
of Borough Works, Office of the Presi- 
dent, Borough of Manhattan. His 
work consists of designs for the many 









































new improvements in Manhattan that 
are contemplated by this Department, 
such as the East River Drive, Fulton 
Fish Market, and 96th Street Trans- 
verse Road. He worked on many of 
the recent improvements in the city’s 
parks and parkways including the 
West Side improvement, Henry Hud- 
son Parkway, Jacob Riis Park, several 
zoos, and playgrounds. 

The Jury awarded Honorable Men- 
tion and one hundred dollars in cash 
to each of ten other designs. Two of 
these designs were submitted by B. K. 
Johnstone and L. A. Richardson, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. The other designs winning 
honorable mention awards were sub- 
mitted by: 

P. Dougherty, W. G. Moeckel and 
L. H. Doane of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Charles M. Noble, A. Gordon 
Lorimer and Milton Brumer of New 
York, N. Y.; Hays, Simpson, Hun- 
sicker of Cleveland, Ohio; F. L. Pavlo 
of White Plains, New York; Max 
Schlesinger, Division of Highways, 
Springfield, Illinois; Owen Lau Gow- 
man, New York, N. Y.; George D. 
Recher, Chicago, Illinois; G. §. Un- 
derwood and W. E. Reynolds, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


(Continued on page 12) 


The design by Madigan-Hyland, Con- 
sulting Engineers of New York, for 
an elevated highway which won Sec- 
ond Prize in the American Institute 
of Steel Construction Competition. 


Other designs are on pages 8 and 12 
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Now —Industrial Buildings 


can be Beautiful 











Architectural concrete made with Universal Atlas Cement was 
used in the chemical laboratory building of the A. FE. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Il. J. L. Simmons Co., contractors; 
F.C. Larsen, engineer; Parke and Son Co., dealer, all of Decatur. 


New beauty now available to construc. MAIL COUPON which will bring you further facts on 


this important new development, and examples showing 
tion through architectural concrete _ itsuse. Universal Atlas Cement Co. (United States Steel 


. ‘ Corporation Subsidiary), 208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. 
made with Universal Atlas Cement sis : 


aoe ‘ - UNIVERSAL ATLAS Cement Co. 
(hanks to architectural concrete, new avenues of archi- 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
tectural beauty are open to industrial construction— Please send me further information on Architectural 


usually at a saving in cost! For with architectural con- Concrete. 


are cast as a unit. Result: distinctive buildings of moder- ies 


ate cost that are unsurpassed in strength, permanence, 
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(Continued from page 10) 

The Jury making these awards con- 
sisted of: 

Harland Bartholomew, City Plan- 
ner, St. Louis, Mo.; Col. Willard T. 
Chevalier, V. P.. McGraw-Hill Pub. 
Co., New York, N. Y.; Paul P. Cret, 
Architect, Philadelphia, Pa.; Loran D. 
Gayton, City Engineer, Dept. of Pub- 
lic Works, Chicago, Ill.; Paul G. 
Hoffman, President, The Studebaker 
Corp., South Bend, Ind.; Albert Kahn, 
Architect, Detroit, Mich.; C. M. 
Pinckney, Consulting Engineer, New 
York, N. Y. 

Most of the designs submitted in 
this competition were the result of 
collaborative work on the part of 
architects and engineers. Among the 
foreign designs submitted were four 


+ 


from Paris, France, and designs from 
London, England; Stockholm, Sweden; 
Haarten, Holland; Budapest, Hun- 
gary; Shanghai, China; Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela; Vancouver, British Columbia, 
and Montreal, Province of Quebec, 
Canada. 


A Correction 


We are obliged to Samuel A. Marx, 
Architect, of Chicago for bringing to 
our attention an error in credit for 
the Isaac Delgado Museum of Art in 
New Orleans which was shown on 
page 29 of the April issue of PENCIL 
Pornts. We had named D. A. Christy 
as architect and in answer to this Mr. 
Marx writes: 


“T don’t understand how this error 
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occurred. This was my first commis- 
sion which I won under the firm name 
of Lebebaum & Marx in 1910. It isn’t 
much of a building but I want you 
to know that my heart’s blood went 
into that work. I was only 23 years 
old and I really wrestled with this 
project after I had won it. I made all! 
the details myself, as I was short of 
funds, and the specification writer, 
engineer, and tracer were good enough 
to do the work on credit. 

“Probably the proudest moment of 
my life was the dedication of this 
building, when I was complimented 
by the mayor of New Orleans.” 


Architectural Movies 
The first ot a series of “Consult Your 
Architect” motion pictures for com- 
mercial and educational showing 
will be released by Mason Wadsworth, 
New York and Hollywood business 
film producers, shortly. Terry Kim- 
ball, of the Mason Wadsworth staff, 
has been appointed managing editor, 
and will be assisted by a reviewing 
committee of American architects. 
This series is designed to show the 
importance of the work of American 
architects in the building of America 
—and the building of the America of 
tomorrow. 


A design for an elevated highway 
which won for Walter W. W. Jones 
the Third Prize in the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction Compe- 
tition. Other prize winning designs 
will be found on pages 8 and 10 
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(Continued from page 8, Ad Section) 
traced an outline of his architectural 
philosophy, wherein the point of ap- 
proach and the solutions of our mod- 
ernists were shown both to merit the 
survival of the architect in a mechan- 
ized age and to keep him ever distinct 
from the industrial designer. 


In the presence of an idealism made 
the more convincing by its quiet, “‘un- 
fevered” exposition, our hoary ortho- 
doxy began to creak a little at the 
joints and question its right to con- 
tinued freedom from a guilty con- 
science. 

Dean Hudnut evinced respect for 
any man’s architectural credo, as such, 
if it is sincerely arrived at, but he has 
no whit of respect for opportunism 
and the superficial modernity of 
others, who contrive specious effects 
by veneering old thoughts with new 
materials. 

The basic principle of space design 
was contrasted to our traditional 
formulas for axial design in masses, 
the one wholly purposing to solve a 
problem, the other asking the prob- 
lem to adapt itself, as necessary, to 
the best solution permitted by the not 
very elastic rules of yesteryear. 


The path of the industrial designer 
cannot be one with the architect’s 
professional road, though they both 
seek beauty through functional per- 
fection, because the former is con- 
cerned with pure mechanisms, and the 


latter builds his machines about a hu- 
man core and must be sensitive to its 
particular needs and peculiarities. For 
the architect there are three primary 
obligations in his search for correct 
professional answers. The first is a 
proper adjustment of space relation- 
ships; the second is to express the in- 
dividual, and the third seeks to de- 
lineate the collective individuality. 

Perry, Shaw and Hepburn’s silver 
reserve has been further increased by 
a medal from New York’s Architec- 
tural League, for the excellence of 
their Williamsburg Inn. 

Members of the Pest Club of Rome 
will be pleased to hear that the Boston 
Symphony is presenting Leo Sowerby’s 
concerto for organ and orchestra this 
month. The Boston Local No. 2, 
P.C.R. will have the composer to tea. 

A proposed scheme for New Eng- 
land’s contribution to “The World of 
Tomorrow” has recently been pub- 
licized in model form. It is a section 
of Colonial waterfront, at which a 
square-rigger is moored. Opinion is 
divided as to whether or not we ought 
to dissemble by a show of modernity, 
or openly admit, in this fashion, that 
N. E. is two hundred years behind the 
times. One lad, who must have 
clothes-pins to sell, has suggested that 
the atmosphere throughout this exhi- 
bition area be impregnated with an 
odor of codfish, to heighten the illu- 
sion. 

LEON KEACH 





Joseph D. Murphy, left, and Kenneth E. Wischmeyer, right, are the happy win- 
ners of a Competition held in St. Louis for the reconstruction of a Municipal 
Theatre in Forest Park. Their design is shown on pages 294 and 295 in the edi- 
torisl section of this number. Joseph Murphy, 30, is a graduate of M.1.T., holder 
of the M.I.T. Traveling Fellowship, Fontainebleau Scholarship, and the Paris 
Prize, 1929. He is now an Associate Professor of Design at Washington Univer- 
sity. Mr. Wischmeyer, 29, is a graduate of Washington University and M.I.T., 


and is the 1930 winner of the James Harrison Steedman Traveling Fellowship 
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As the hall-mark of old English Silversmiths 
identified sterling, so does the accurate in- 
terpretation of period hardware identify the 
work of the thorough architectural craftsmen. 
As a service to architects SAGER has pre- 
pared period hardware derail plates (A.1.A. 
file size) on the following periods: 


Colonial srs" 
EARLY ENGLISH 
e ENGLISH 
GERMAN 


TUDOR 


Moorish 
Renaissance R*" 


LOUIS XIV 
Authentic and complete detail plates on 
any of the above periods which will be 
helpful, will be sent upon request. 


write to 


SAGER LOCK WORKS 


Division of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
North Chicago, Illinois 
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N.Y.S. of A. Housing 
Com petition Results 


The New York Society of Architects 
held a competition for the design of 
a low-rent housing area and four- 
story walk-up apartments which was 
judged on March 9th by Dean Leopold 
Arnaud of Columbia University, and 
Frederick L. Ackerman, John Taylor 
Boyd, Jr., Matthew W. Del Gaudio, 
and Rosario Candela, all New York 
architects. 

Awards of Certificates of Excel- 
lency and a Bronze Medal of the So- 
ciety went to Charles Henry Sacks of 
Brooklyn, First Prize; Pomernace & 
Breines of New York, Second Prize; 
James A. Boyle of Brooklyn, Third 
Prize; and Bernhardt T. Berman of 
Brooklyn, Fourth Prize. The Jury, 
however, did not feel that any of the 
other designs submitted merited a 
Fifth Prize and wrote out the follow- 
ing report and criticism: 

“The Jury found that the designs 
submitted in the Competition failed 
to reach the full possibilities of the in- 
teresting problem placed before the 
competitors. There were no unusually 
imaginative plans to point a way out 
from that backward state of design 
for years characteristic of the produc- 
tion of low-priced homes, which has 
resulted in dull, monotonous neigh- 
borhoods and colorless homes over 
large areas of New York City. The 
first two winning designs did, how- 
ever, give some evidence of progress. 

“There was also too little realization 
of the niceties of apartment planning. 
The program stated ‘privacy to be 
the key-note,’ yet in the planning of 
the apartments privacy was obtained 
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tr-« Floor plans and plot plan of the winning design of the 
low-rent housing competition held by the New York So- 
ciety of Architects. These are the work of Charles Henry 
Sacks of Brooklyn, New York. The Competition Program 


called for a development containing 16 2-room apartments, 
144 3-room apartments, and 48 4-room apartments on a 


si plot 200’ x 400’. Comments by the Jury are in text below 
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only at a great sacrifice, in some cases 
bathrooms opening directly off the 
foyer. 

“Equally serious was the selection 
of types of building units that were 
the outgrowth of planning for narrow 
frontages and which, when repeated 
in the block, resulted in the congested 
pattern of narrow courts and yards 
that has blighted so many thousands of 
homes and depreciated so many acres 
of New York real estate. By clinging 
to these obsolete types, in many cases, 
the competitors failed to secure the 
full results of concentrated open space, 
with a varied and attractive grouping 
of buildings and gardens, that was at- 
tainable under the program require- 
ment of a 45% maximum coverage. 
Thus they repeated the same old er- 
rors that it was the purpose of the 
competition to remedy. 

“The winning design combines two 
original units which composed an in- 
teresting grouping of buildings on the 
block, making a series of large interior 
gardens that open one into another, in 
an attractive manner; a design repre- 
senting in no small degree modern 
ideas of harmonious surroundings. 


“One of the two units achieved 
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privacy at no sacrifice of efficiency 
and obtained, thereby, an interesting 
sequence of functions. It is to be 
noted that every apartment has three 
exposures showing a real advance in 
planning. The location of the kitchen 
and dinette inrelation to the foyer 
and living room, each with a window, 
is to be commended. The rooms are 
well proportioned and usable. The 
Jury felt that the designer had sensed 
living conditions in an apartment. 
The Jury, however, was shocked to 
observe that in one of the two units 
the bathroom opened off the foyer. 


Women’s Landscaping 


Scholarship 


The Lowthorpe School announces for 
the coming year a Scholarship amount- 
ing to the cost of tuition (Five Hun- 
dred Dollars), which will be given to 
a woman who wishes to study Land- 
scape Architecture. 

The award will be made after a 
careful consideration of the personal 
record of the applicant. Those inter- 
ested should send in their qualifica- 
tions to John A. Parker, Director, 
Groton, Massachusetts. 
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Outdoor Theatre 
Com petition 


On pages 294 and 295 of this number 
of Pencit Pornts are plates of the 
design by Joseph D. Murphy and Ken- 
neth E. Wischmeyer, Architects, 
which won an Architectural Competi- 
tion for the Reconstruction of an 
Outdoor Theatre at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. The competition was held by 
the Municipal Theatre Association of 
St. Louis and the winners were selected 
to execute the proposed project on 
which $100,000 is to be spent. 

A Second Prize of $500 went to 
Messrs. Pleitch and Price, and the 
Third Prize of $300 went to Charles 
T. Wilson. Competitors were limited 
to architects residing in or in the 
vicinity of ‘St. Louis, and there were 
forty-two’ who entered the _ initial 
stage of the Competition with ten 
selected competitors remaining in the 
final stage. The Jury consisted of 
Henry F. Hoit, Architect, Kansas 
City; W. D. Crowell, Architect, St. 
Louis; John O. Merrill, Architect, 
Chicago; and Frank J. McDevitt, 
Nelson Cunliff, Joseph Darst, and 
M. E. Holderness, Members of the 
Municipal Theatre Association. That 
this Jury was pleased in the results of 
the competitive means of choosing an 
architect for public buildings is evi- 
dent in the following report: 

“The Jury wishes to express to the 
Competitors its highest praise for the 
ability shown in their solutions of a 
most difficult problem. The quality of 
the work is of an extremely high level. 
The Jury was much impressed by the 
masterful presentations. 

“In making the awards, great con- 
sideration was given to the various 
phases of the problem, including the 
treatment of the difficult points of the 
upper and lower elevations as well as 
the practical and artistic solution of 
the general scheme. 

“The Jury considers that the design 
placed first was the most satisfactory 
solution of the problem, and com- 
mends this architect particularly on 
his handling of the lower parkway 
level (Government Drive) as well as 
his solution for the elevation on Sum- 
mit Drive, including the beautiful and 
simple connecting shelters. The Jury 
especially commends this architect for 
his handling of the re-entrant angles 
and the difference in levels at the in- 
tersections of Shelters C with Shelters 
& and D, one of the most difficult 
problems to be solved, and considers 
this the most satisfactory solution of 
tiese points presented by any of the 
Competitors.” 











































Look? kasi 
ELKAY features 


DRAINBOARDS, BOWLS, BACKS. 
AND SIDES ARE 18 GAUGE 6050) 
GENUINE 18.8 STAINLESS STEEL 





























SINK BOWLS ARE WELDED 

INTEGRAL TO DRAINBOARDS. 
NO JOINTS —NO SEAMS — 

NO OVERLAPPING FLANGES 














LONGITUDINAL STEEL 

CHANNELS WELDED TO 
STEEL REINFORCING 
PLATES, RUN FULL LENGTH 
OF DRAINBOARDS 














REINFORCING 
PLATES BONDED 
TO UNDER SIDE 
OF DRAINBOARDS 

ARE 14 GAUGE 

(.078") STEEL 











TYPICAL MODERN 


ELKAY 
KITCHEN 








When you specify STAINLESS STEEL Kitchen or 
Cabinet Sinks or Cabinet Tops, remember that only 


ELKAY “Sturdibilt” 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Cabinet Sinks and Tops 


offer you ALL of these Exclusive Features: 


*18 Gauge (.050”) Genuine 18-8 Stainless Steel 

*14 Gauge (.078”) Steel Backing Plates giving a Total Thickness of 
over 44 inch 

*Heavy longitudinal Steel Channels electrically welded to the 
Steel Backing Plates 

*Sink Bowls welded integral to Drainboards 








No Joints— No Seams— No Overlapping Flanges 
That’s why ELKAY Sinks give a Lifetime of Service 









DON GRAF 
23 DATA SHEETS 
TO HELP YOU PLAN MODERN KITCHENS. The handy, con- 
venient DON GRAF Data Sheets—with complete detail draw- 


ings and specifications —a concise presentation of ELKAY 
"Sturdibilt" Stainless Steel Cabinet Sinks and Tops. WRITE 





: 4 4 ae TODAY FOR DATA SHEETS PP-5. 
FREE KITCHEN PLANNING SERVICE 
U, ELKAY Engineers also rende: FREE Kitchen Planning Service to Architects, Engi- 


neers, Contractors, and Plumbers. Send us your specifications and we will submit 
plans and estimates without cost or obligation. 


ELKAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4704 W. Arthington Street e <4 Chicago, lllinois 
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-RUST-RESISTING 
STEEL 
SASH 


These iC 


STEEL BARS 













STEEL SASH 


thaw Y 


m are essential to the 
window construction 
but are subjected to less 
than 10% of the total dam- 
= age caused by rust... 
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BAR 
it the SILL MEMBER 


It must be built to outwear all the other bars 
10 to] because it bears the brunt of over 90% 
of the total damage caused by rust... 


Only rn 


MESKER 
STEEL | 
SASH Lit! | 


with Genuine Wrought Iron sill members effec- 

tively stop this concentrated, progressive corrosion 

that is responsible for over 90% of all steel sash 

maintenance costs... for permanent rust resis- 

tance specify Mesker steel sash with genuine 
wrought iron sills. 


Merker 


SINCE 1879 
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MESKER BROS., 424 SOUTH 7th ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
















Potomac Patter 


This year’s Springtime in Washington 
is at its best. Or is it just a reaction? 
Last month’s theme was black and 
evil; today the entire picture and 
story changeth ., . 

Hand in hand with the opening of 
the baseball season your Uncle Sam 
rejoined the big league again. He re- 
inforced his architectural teams last 
month by recalling some fifty or sixty 
veterans of last year’s campaign. It 
seems that the new season just started 
will require some fast pitching and a 
bit of “fielding.” Says Warren G. 
Noll, Superintendent of Architecture, 
Procurement Division: “We bolstered 
our squad by recalling about thirty- 
five veterans who had proven capable 
of good performance in the past and 
it is quite probable that more will be 
taken on. Things are looking up— 
Yes?” The Construction Division of 
the Quartermaster General’s Office, 
War Department, the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, and 
some of the lesser architectural units 
in the government service have taken 
up options on the others and it is very 
evident their intentions are well meant 
and the drafting gentry’s lot will be 
a happy one—happy one. (The last 
two lines requiring apologies to Gil- 
bert and Sullivan.) 

Although the new appointments 
read for only a short time, your cor- 
respondent is of the opinion that 
longer extensions will be forthcoming. 
In the first place President Roosevelt’s 
public works and building program 
will not be denied by the Congress 
and in the second place the Federal 
Government itself is in need of more 
buildings. In special bills or in special 
appropriations included in_ perennial 
bills pending, proposed buildings are 
a new art gallery (not Mellon’s), War 
Department Building, an office build- 
ing for the Social Security Board, a 
nine-million-dollar auditorium and 
other sundry structures. Whether 
plans are made by the Federal archi- 
tects or by private offices is beside the 
point. At least architectural work will 
be provided and architectural services 
will be required. 

The Federal Building for the New 
York World Fair, having been duly 
designed, marketed for bids, etc., will 
soon be a reality. A very gratifying 
low bid by a responsible New York 
contractor (one of twenty-five) has 
been received, other bids ranging not 
far behind thereby reflecting upon the 
good and complete set of working 
drawings, and Howard L. Cheney, 
Architect in charge, “is happy about 
the whole thing.” Victor Reeser, 
Model Maker Major-Domo, is now 
preparing large scale models of some 
of the Federal Building units in order 
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that the landscaping may be carefully 
studied. 

The Federal Civil Service Division 
of the F.A.E.C.T. is still going along 
in their own quiet way organizing and 
fighting to eliminate unjust conditions 
in the government service. At the 
present, Milton Fischer is very busy 
indeed, there being five bills before 
Congress in which the F.A.E.C.T. is 
interested. The passage of any one of 
these will be a feather in his fedora. 


Frank E. Dopp, Procurement, stoi- 
cally received the news that he drew 
one of the favorites in last month’s 
English sweepstakes. But Fortune only 
grinned—the darned nag ran fourth. 
However, a commission of twenty- 
three hundred dollars (less govern- 
ment take) for merely drawing an 
up-and-down bangtail is not a bad 
practice—although slightly unethical 
according to the U. S. code. 

Numerous requests have come in 
asking your correspondent to “give 
out” about some of the gang who did 
time in the old “F” building—which 
is now reduced to the brownest sand 
plot in Washington, the beautiful. 
Collectively, you-all (have some 
Southern talk) can tell me more than 
what is herewith forthcoming. But 
for the benefit of our interested read- 
ers, your correspondent, through 
Pencit Points’ address, is willing to 
act as an information exchange. At 
present we have in private practice: 
Joe Orendorff, Alexandria, Va.; Al- 
bert Marks, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Walter 
Rittenhouse, Altoona, Pa.; Alden De 
Hart, Plainfield, N. J. 

Employed in architects’ offices: 
Louis A. Adams, Henry Wildermuth, 
Dave Liberman, and Roy Werner. 
“Manny” Elsner reports that the New 
York State office at Albany is active 
again and the boys back there now 
are Max Bassin, Arthur I. Freidheim, 
and Ed Koso. William §S. Morris is 
next (?) on the list but he is touring 
around on the West Coast. Hurry 
back, Bill. 

The second attack on the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial is again a victory 
for the opposition and the parting 
shot is a Bill to be introduced in 
Congress by Representative Kent Kel- 
lar of Illinois requiring the Commis- 
sion to hold a competition for the de- 
sign of a suitable memorial. At this 
writing it could not be ascertained 
whether it will take the form of a 
monument or a useful structure. 


The Association of Federal Archi- 
tects is again holding its annual exhi- 
bition in the Constitution Avenue 
Foyer of the National Museum. It will 
be open to the public during the en 
tire month of May and you and you 
and you are invited. Desirous of fos- 
tering the keenest appreciation 0! 
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Federal architecture and its allied arts, 
the Association puts itself out to no 
end in endeavoring to make these an- 
nual exhibitions attractive not only to 
members of the profession but to lay- 
men as well. As usual, prizes are of- 
fered for the best works of both the 
oficial and individual effort. The Jury 
of Awards is composed of three prom- 
inent members of the profession. They 
are Messrs. Louis Justement, President, 
Washington Chapter of the A.LA.; 
Theodore I. Coe, President, Washing- 
ton Building Congress; and Dr. 
Leicester B. Holland, Director of Fine 
Arts, Library of Congress. In charge 
of the exhibition is Howard S. Chand- 
ler, Procurement. 

Have a look in. 
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Housing Project 
Planned by Metropolitan Life 


Plans for “the largest garden apart- 
ment community in the country,” to 
occupy a site of 120 acres in the 
Bronx, were announced April 7th by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, sponsors of the project. 

Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of 
the board of the insurance company, 
said the development would require 
three years for completion and would 
consist of houses designed for families 
of moderate and low income, with 
provision for “complete recreational 
and social life.” 

Although the formal announcement 
gave no estimate of the cost or the 
number of families to be accommo- 
dated, it was learned from other au- 
thoritative sources that preliminary 
sketches have been drawn for four- 
story structures for at least 12,000 
families, and alternate plans would 
allow for as many as 20,000 apart- 
ments. 

The number of suites which even- 
tually will be erected on the Bronx 
site will depend upon the layout of 
buildings finally accepted by a board 
of design which has been created to 
supervise the work. 

At a minimum cost of $1,000 a 
room the Metropolitan’s investment 
probably would amount to at least 
$35,000,000 for 12,000 small suites, 
and probably would reach a much 
higher figure if more families were ac- 
commodated, some building experts 
declared. 

“The area acquired is one of the 
largest single undeveloped properties 
within the greater city,” Mr. Ecker 
said. “Its size will permit the planning 
of a completely balanced community 
Containing all facilities for family life, 
including necessary stores, schools, 
churches, parks, playgrounds and op- 
Porti:nities for recreational and social 
life. The development will be the 
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largest integral housing project so far 
planned and built in this country. It 
will not only heip in supplying the 
existing need for housing at moderate 
rents, but it will provide continuous 
employment to the building trades 
and construction industry for three 
years.” 

In order that a systematic planning 
and construction program may be 
worked out, the Metropolitan has ap- 
pointed a board of design with R. H. 
Shreve of the architectural firm of 
Shreve, Lamb & Harmon as chairman. 
On this board also will be Henry C. 
Meyer of Meyer, Strong & Jones, con- 
sulting engineers; Gilmore D. Clarke, 
city planning and landscape engineer, 
and Irwin Clavan, one of the asso- 
ciated architects on Williamsburg 
Houses, Federally financed project in 
Brooklyn. 

The Bronx development will be un- 
der the general direction of George 
Gove, who has just been named man- 
ager of housing projects for the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
For the last ten years Mr. Gove has 
been secretary of the State Board of 
Housing and has obtained a leave of 
absence to join the life insurance com- 
pany. 

The construction contract already 
has been let to Starrett Brothers & 
Eken, Inc., builders of the Hillside 
and Williamsburg housing enterprises. 
Mr. Eken and Mr. Gove also will be 
members of the board of design. 


Small House 
Competition Announced 


A national small house competition, 
open to all architects and draftsmen, 
with nineteen prizes totaling $7,500, 
has been announced by the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Complete details are 
available from John Cushman Fistere, 
Architectural Editor of the magazine, 
1270 6th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

In framing the details of the com- 
petition, the Journal has worked 
closely with the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and with its national ad- 
visory committee, consisting of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, chairman, Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, and Stewart Mc- 
Donald, Federal Housing Adminis- 
trator. 

The theme of the competition is, 
broadly, the judicious enclosure of the 
greatest amount of usably convenient 
living area within the cubage limita- 
tions for the least amount of money. 

The Competition closes midnight, 
July 18th, 1938, and the schedule of 
prizes includes a Grand First Prize of 
$1,500; prizes for the next best five 
designs of $1,000 each; Seventh Prize 
$250; Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth 
Prizes at $100; and Nine Honorable 
Mentions of $50 each. 
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PACITY is what you need 

to “hold that line” when 
reproducing direct from pencil 
drawings. And in Mars Lumo- 
graph Drawing Pencils opacity 
is achieved by a secret light ab- 
sorbing element added to the 
finely ground particles of choic- 
est graphite. 


BETTER Reproductions 


You may have been making re- 
productions from pencil draw- 
ings for years—but not until 
you use Mars Lumograph will 
you experience the clearness, 
the sharpness, the beauty of line 
which Lumograph’s impervious- 
ness to light will give you. 


Other Features 


Mars Lumograph is a pencil for 
better work. It resists smudg- 
ing. It hasa strong, easy gliding, 
long lasting, absolutely gritless 
lead. It erases cleanly. It is ac- 
curately graded—every pencil 
in every box and every lead in 
every pencil is uniform all the 
way through. Itis beautifully fin- 
ished with the degrees marked 
on all six sides of the tip. 17 de- 
grees—15¢ each—$1.50 the 
dozen. Ask your dealer or write 
for a trial order. 


J.S. STAEDTLER, Inc. 
53-55 Worth St., New York 







Photomicrograph 
of Lumograph 
line (upper), and 
other drawing 
pencil (lower); 
Proving Lumo- 
graph’s superior 
opacity, 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Changes in Personnel, etc. 


IRON FIREMAN INTRODUCES OIL BURNER 


The Iron Fireman oil burner, first non-coal firing prod- 
uct ever built by the Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, has been introduced nationally. 

The burner has a two- nen pump, which not only 
supplies a stream 
of oil to the noz- 
zle but also cir- 
culates another 
stream of oil from 
tank to burner. 
Constant circula- 
tion of oil pre- 
vents air-lock. 
Fuel clogging is 
said to be reduced 
to minimum by 
seven strainers. 
Mechanical 
strainer in nozzle 
is of “‘washer’’ 
type. One-sixth 
horsepower capac- 
;, itor motor has 
automatic shut-off protection against overheating. Mo- 
tor has resilient mounting, reducing vibration. Motor 
can be replaced on job. Fan rides a motor shaft sleeve. 
Cover plate can be removed without dismantling ma- 
chine. Transformer terminals enclosed within machine 
for safety. Bus-bars are used to convey current from 
transformer to contacts. By sliding on slots, the air 
cone can be adjusted in relation to nozzle. 





NEW VERTICAL SLIDING DOOR 


Announcement has just been made by the Kinnear Man- 
ufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, of a new, heavy-duty, 
all-steel door that is economically priced and suited for 
industrial or commercial application. It is known as the 
vertical sliding 
all-steel RoL- 
TOP door. 

The door 
proper is made up 
of heavy steel sec- 
tions, rolled from 
copper - bearing 
steel that has been 
galvanized by the 
hot dip process. 
Though unusually 
strong, they are 
given additional 
rigidity by the 
application of 
steel reinforcing 
plates at all points 
where hardware 
is applied. 

The ends of these sections are provided with especially 
designed, hardened steel, ball-bearing rollers that travel 
in steel tracks that are applied to the jamb, and extend 
vertically along the wall. At the top of these vertical 
tracks is placed a torsion spring counterbalance, com- 
posed of an oil-tempered helical spring, operating around 
a solid steel shaft. The door proper is connected to this 











counterbalance mechanism by heavy plow steel cable, 
which operates over drums at the end of the counter- 
balance shaft. 

Locking i is accomplished by a cylinder lock, operating 
in conjunction with lock bars that engage in slots in 
the steel track. 

Besides the operating convenience and economy of 
space this door provides, it is said to be resistant to 
weather, abuse and fire. It is also vermin-proof and will 
not warp, pull apart or sag. It is also built in any 
practical size and may have any number of sections ar- 
ranged for sash. 


NEW TYPE BALSAM-WOOL 


Lower application costs and increasing efficiency are the 
two outstanding advantages claimed for the new im- 
proved Balsam-Wool Sealed Insulation just announced 
by the Wood Conversion Co., St. Paul, Minn. These 
advantages are made possible by a new spacer flange 
(patent pending) along the edges of the insulating mat 
and a new fibre cleat used to seal the cut edges of Bal- 
sam-Wool. 

The spacer flange is a refinement in design of the 

we flange which 
holds Balsam- 
Wool securely 
in place. This 
new flange is 
scored to fit 
over the face 
of the stud, 
joist, or rafter. 
It is fastened 
to the face 
with a staple 
hammer. The 
fibre cleat seals 
the cut-ends 
of Balsam- 
Wool at top 
and bottom 
edges and in other instances, where it has been neces- 
sary to trim the mat length-wise for narrow openings. 
Lath is no longer required. The new spacer flange and 
fibre cleat, it is stated, reduce application costs more 
than 50%—make application easier, faster, and more 
secure. 

Because the flange controls the position of the Balsam- 
Wool in construction, important air spaces are assured 
front and back. The flange, fitting over the face of the 
stud, assures a tight joint as lath is placed directly over 
it. As the flange does not completely cover the stud, a 
guide line is left for lathers. The Balsam-Wool mat is 
sealed in the asphalt-coated moisture barrier both front 


and back. 


CELOTEX HARDBOARD FLOOR TILE 


The Celotex Corporation, Chicago, Ill., announces the 
addition of a hardboard floor tile to its line of building 
materials. The new material is 3/16” thick, and is sup- 
plied in two sizes, approximately 12” x 24”, and ap- 
proximately 24” x 48”. Edges are beveled. A hardboard 
grain effect permeates the material, which is a rich dark 
brown in color. It may be applied direct to wood floors 
or sub-floors with adhesive, nails, or a combination of 
the two, and provides a durable,.attractive and inex- 
pensive floor covering, according to the announcement. 

Applications in retail establishments and home recre- 
ation rooms are some suggested uses. Called Celotex 
tempered hardboard flooring, the new product will be 
distributed through dealers of lumber and other build- 
ing materials. 
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EARL A. TANNER ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF MILCOR 


At the recent annual meeting of the Milcor Steel Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., Earl A. Tanner, formerly executive 
vice-president, was elected to the presidency of the 
company. Louis Kuehn, former president, was named 
chairman of the board, a newly created post. E. L. Lip- 
man was chosen to succeed A. J. Luedke as secretary 
and treasurer. Mr. Luedke recently resigned. 


NEW ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio, announces 
a new line of electric water coolers for 1938. These 
coolers are designed in various capacities from 4 to 23 
gallons per hour, using motors from 4 to 34 hp. 

Constructed of 17 gauge spot welded steel and fin- 
ished in gray lacquer, the cabi- 
net is furnished in two sizes, 18 
x 18 x 40'% in. high and 22 x 
22 x 40% in. high. The foun- 
tain consists of an acid resisting 
cast iron vitreous enameled 
head which covers entire top of 
cooler. Bubbler is of the mound 
building projector type. Auto- 
matic control is installed inside 
of cabinet and maintains con- 
stant stream height regardless of 
pressure. 

The storage tank is made of 
brass, tested to 140 Ib. pressure 
and furnished in capacities of 
§ quarts, 2'4, 5, 10 and 15 

' gallons. Full 2 in. approved in- 
sulation is provided. The cooling coil is of tinned cop- 
per tubing located inside of storage tank. Other equip- 
ment includes approved automatic expansion valve, 
control thermostat in direct contact with outlet water 
and slow speed large twin cylinder reciprocating type 
compressor. 
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NEW TEMLOK BEVEL TONE DE LUXE 


Insulating interior finishes, that not only offer factory- 
applied color on the faces of the planks, panels, and 
tiles, but also contrasting colors on the beveled edges 
of the materials, are announced by the Armstrong Cork 
Products Co., Lancaster, Pa. The new product is called 
Temlok Bevel Tone De Luxe. 

Introduction of colored beveled edges to the Temlok 
line now permits a greater variety of color combinations 
than has formerly been possible with insulating board. 
Combinations such as green tile with white bevels, cream 
tile with walnut bevels, and white tile with walnut 
bevels are now possible in the new Armstrong product. 


HOLLAND FURNACE PROFFERS AID TO 
HOUSING PROGRAM 


Announcement is made by the Holland Furnace Co., 
Holland, Mich., of its intention to give active support 
to the nationwide drive for a big upturn in home build- 
ing and modernization. 

Since the cost of a heating plant is one of the largest 
single items in the total cost of a home, the company 
has long felt that it would be aiding home builders to a 
marked degree if it could provide a furnace specially 
engineered for the low-cost market but capable of giv- 
ing satisfaction comparable to that derived from the 
present-day low-priced automobile. After working on 
the problem for a number of years, the Holland engi- 
neering staff now announces that it has perfected just 
such a furnace. The new furnace will sell at a much 










lower price than the deluxe models featured heretofore 
although all castings will be made of the same Holland- 
ized cast iron. Payments may extend over a period of 
three years if the buyer so desires and installation costs 
may be financed on the same liberal plan. 


NEW PRINTER WITH ADVANCED FEATURES 
ANNOUNCED BY BRUNING 


Outgrowth of two years of development and research 
by the Charles Bruning Co., 445 Plymouth St., Chicago, 
in mercury vapor tube printing equipment, the new 
Bruning Model 4 printer for blue prints or black and 
white prints incorporates important improvements, 
both mechanically and electrically. 

The new machine is of the continuous type, the trac- 
ings and paper being carried on a heavy, endless canvas 
band past a curved contact glass, inside of which are 
mounted two new style, long life mercury vapor tubes, 
providing the illumination for exposing the print. 

The Bruning Model 4 printer is said to be the only 
printer offering these new, highly developed Cooper- 
Hewitt type mercury vapor lamps. Because no resistance 
is used in the power circuit, these tubes consume 100 
watts less current per tube than on the previous model. 
Greater light output is also gained, since each tube pro- 
duces 19.5 lumens per watt compared to 14 lumens for 
the older type. In addition, the type of light produced 
by this new tube is much more efficient for printing. 

A printing speed approximately 50% greater than in 
the previous model, is ga'ned in the rew Model 4 








printer. A positive control of band speed may be had 
from 2” per minute minimum to 30” maximum. 

One of the outstanding features of the new machine 
is the drive to the contact band. All belts, pulleys, fric- 
tion arrangements, and similar devices have been elim- 
inated, the drive being direct from the motor through 
a heavy roller chain to the drive roll. 

The Model 4 BW printer is designed for prints up to 
and including 42” in width, and any length. The over- 
all size of the machine is 20” deep, 19” high, and 61” 
long, and is wired for 110 volts a.c. or 110 volts d.c. 


R. E. Bishop, vice president of the A. C. Horn Com- 
pany, Long Island City, N. Y., manufacturers of paints, 
varnishes, enamels, lacquers, waterproofings and floor 
treatments, was elected president of the Yale Univer- 
sity Alumni Association at its annual dinner-meeting 
held at the Yale Club in New York City recently. Mr. 
Bishop is a member of the class of 1912. 


The Condi-Lite Corp., illuminating engineers and manu- 
facturers of light conditioning equipment, announces 
the appointment of Joseph B. Breuer, architect, to its 
technical staff. Mr. Breuer will contact the architectural 
field throughout the east and will have headquarters in 
the New York office at 43 East 20th St. 
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TENANTS PREFER 
A “DRY” BUILDING 


HERE’S little excuse these days for leaking window 

frames, door frames and building joints. Moisture and 
dirt seepage can readily be prevented by making the struc- 
ture weather-tight with Pecora Calking Compound. This 
time-tested material is in general use in all types of build- 
ings, including schools, churches, hospitals, dwellings and 
—_[ ae. «— 
industr Jplants. Pecora-calked buildings invite tenancy, not 
only because they are weather protected, but also because 
fuel bills are lower, temperature more uniform, and when air 
conditioning is employed, it functions more efficiently. 


Pecora is impervious to heat, cold 
and moisture. Properly applied, 
it will not dry out, crack or chip. 
Equally applicable to glass, wood, rare 
stone, and metal; or any combi- Creators of 
nation of materials. Calking Compound 


i in Cartrid 
Write for new Folder acl eaieni sit 


. ~ 
Peeora Paint Company. Ine. 
SEDGLEY AVE. & VENANGO ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Member of Producers’ Council, Inc. 
Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 
ALSO MORTAR STAINS © SASH PUTTIES @ ROOF COATING 
PECOMASTICS FOR STRUCTURAL GLASS INSTALLATIONS 
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THIS HOLLAND AUTOMATIC FURNACE 
AIR CONDITIONER 





Now In Thousands of American Homes 


first thought, it may seem strange 
that so many home owners would 
accept such revolutionary equipment 
virtually on faith. Actually, however, 
they were not buying blindly. They 
knew that Holland's fixed policy per- 
mits nothing to be sold until it has 
first been proved definitely superior 
to anything for the purpose obtainable 
at a comparable price. The judges are 
engineers far better equipped to de- 
termine merit and far harder to satisfy 
than any layman. 


Long before the first Holland Auto- 


matic Furnace Air Conditioner was 
sold, therefore, its success was assured. 


HOLLAND 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


World's Largest Installers of Home Heating and 
Air Conditioning Systems 


Scores like it had not only shown truly 
amazing efficiency and economy in the 
severest of laboratory tests but also 
in actual home installations. 


Now architects have the added assur- 
ance of the thousands of installations 
made during the past year. The unique 
construction of this unit assures the 
last word in comfort and remarkably 
low cost operation. Bear these facts in 
mind when specifying winter air con- 
ditioning equipment for even the 
most exacting of clients. Remember, 
too, that Holland assumes full respon- 
sibility directly to your clients—posi- 
tively guarantees every installation. 


FURNACE 
COMPANY 


Name 


Address 


eo ee ----5 





HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY, Dept. PP-6 ! 
Holland, Michigan ! 
Please mail information on subjects checked below 
(] Automatic Furnace Air Conditioner for Oil or Gas (DATA i 
SHEETS) [] Coal Burning Heating and Air Conditioning Systems , 
Automatic Oil Burners \ 
! 
I 
1 
1 
I 
I 


Automatic Coal Burner 
Have Engineer Call 





FOR OIL OR GAS COMPLETE 
IN ONE UNIT 


Complete technical data is available on 
the Holland Oil Furnace Air Conditioner 
in a set of 7 data sheets prepared by 
the noted Don Graf, B. S.-M. Arch., es- 
pecially for architects and draughtsmen. 
A set is yours for mailing the coupon. 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


Bostonians Yearn For 
Federal Disbursement 
The likelihood of PWA disbursements 


has quickened some architectural 
hopes and expectations within our 
corporate limits. But expectations are 
not immediately edible or worth 
much, except as hope titillaters. Any- 
how we can boast of one good-sized 
ofice building for that miracle, a 
private owner, and it is just about the 
only one of its size in New England. 
Lever Brothers Company is the client 
and Donald des Granges, architect. 

“Red’s” Potomac revelations of a 
Federal architectural world, fed by 
quasi-reliable springs, is likely to 
avalanche static drafting forces in a 
southerly direction, our water-holes 
being in tough shape. All other ad- 
vices, brought in by spent Indian-run- 
ners from far corners, discourage the 
hegira idea. One of us, who tried the 
West Coast and probed here and there 
en route, was wised-up proper and has 
returned to grow old in Boston. After 
all it is a good, clean town, where 
anyone who speaks to a_ stranger, 
without at least a vestigial introduc- 
tion, is pretty sure to be an itinerant 
panhandler or some other sort of im- 
proper peripatetic. We like it that 
way. 

Rallying handsomely, at a recent 
Parker House luncheon, our architects 
pitched for the Massachusets Federa- 
tion of Taxpayers Associations, to 
fight political graft and pecuniary 
prodigality. As a group they face so- 
cial demands so far in excess of their 
present earning capacity that the spec- 
tacle of the easy-money boys practic- 
ing legerdemain at the public till is 
just too much. Some of us even feel 
a little bitter about that dummy, 
Charlie McCarthy, but at least he does 
his best to be entertaining. 

The Eleventh Annual Critics’ Din- 
ner, speechless but beerful, was the Ar- 
chitectural Club’s event of the month. 
As Massier, Archangelo Cascieri di- 
rected his “thank-you” remarks 
towards a sizeable group of profes- 
sionals who had given time and talent 
as teachers during the past school year. 
Besides President Loring, Jack Fork- 
nall, the keg, the manx cat, a banjo- 
ist, and a performer on the accordion, 
my uncertified record of those present 


has the names of Messrs. Albright, Al- 
tar, Clapp, Clinch, Garland, Granger, 
Linnett, Lynch, Putnam, and Rich- 
mond. Round and about them, the 
young gentlemen of the atelier con- 
tributed their presences and appetites. 

It is unlikely that the architect was 
on hand who bustled out of his sanc- 
torum, after a longish interval, to in- 
terview a newly-graduated aspirant 
for work. Says he, “We don’t run a 
kindergarten. Call again in a few 
years.” Luckily, the lad had manners. 

Another exhibition at the Jordan 
Marsh store, the ninth in an annual 
display by contemporary New Eng- 
land artists, had four architectural 
contributors. Carroll Bill showed, 
“Lots of Ducks”; Nelson Chase, “Cor- 
ner of Dartmouth St., Boston’; 
Walter H. Kilham contributed, 
“White Lace Gables, Yarmouth”; and 
E. Donald Robb entered an interior 
drawing, “Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine.” 

Elsewhere Mr. Robb’s son, Malcolm, 
was producing this year’s winning 
Rotch Prize drawing, “A Roadside 
Hotel.” We all gaped upon discover- 
ing that “tradition” was again tri- 
umphant in scholarship competition. 
The also capable runners-up were “un- 
shackled.” 

As this report is indited, no one 
knows how many not-too-busy offices 
and men are taking a flyer on the 
Wheaton College Art Centre Compe- 
tition. After looking at the invited 
list, more than one conservative de- 
signer propitiated the Goddess of 
Tradition (whose name escapes me), 
promised to be back soon, then closed 
his eyes and shot the works. The ex- 
perience may plant a seed of icon- 
oclasm in many an hitherto impec- 
cable cerebrum, so that its delinquin- 
cies will grow in frequency and dura- 
tion, and result in a permanent bender. 
It almost looks like a conspiracy. 

The office of Belknap and Weir 
claims to be unique hereabouts in hav- 
ing, among its plumbing appoint- 
ments, a bathtub of relatively modern 
design and piped for instant hot and 
cold running water. This water situa- 
tion was somewhat overdone in Cool- 
idge, Shepley, Bulfinch, and Abbott’s 
cellar-hole for the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital addition. The rainy sea- 
son came on before a building could 
be rigged up over the cellar, to keep 
it dry, and in the tarn that formed 
some wise guy released a pair of ducks, 
born white but highly decorated for 
the occasion with an over-all tartan in 
mercurochrome. The Boston Archi- 
scots Unfriendly immediately con- 


demned the pattern as bogus and dele- 
gated D. T. G. to see that the fowls 
were impounded and plucked. 


LEON KEACH 








Columbia University 
Fellowships Granted 


The award of two fellowships and an 
exchange scholarship in the Columbia 
University School of Architecture has 
been announced by Dean Leopold Ar- 
naud, as chairman of the Committee 
of Award which also included Talbot 
F. Hamlin, Kenneth A. Smith, and 
Donald A. Fletcher. 

The McKim Fellowship for $2,000, 
given every three years to a graduate 
of the School, has been granted for 
1938-1939 to Harry Beardslee Brain- 
erd of New York, Architect and City 


Harry B. BRAINERD 





HERBERT D. PHILLIPS 


Planner, who will begin his fellowship 
work at the Liverpool School of Civic 
Design and will inspect port and mar- 
ket buildings of a number of English 
cities before leaving for Moscow and 
the ports of The Netherlands, Sweden, 
Germany, and the Hanseatic Basin. 
His research, which will have the 
scope of a doctoral dissertation by this 


(Continued on page 18) 
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LOW CLEANING COSTS 
LOW MAINTENANCE 











LONG LIFE 
COMFORT 
BEAUTY 
CLEANLINESS 
LOW INITIAL COST 


HE floor you specify must be 
i ae for, lived with, kept clean, 
and maintained —and only your ex- 
perience with a// of these will prove 
the wisdom of your choice. Many 
leading builders have proved Hard 
Maple checks on every count. 
Smooth and resilient, sound- 
absorbing Hard Maple is comfort- 
able under foot. Bright and cheery, 
it decreases lighting bills—offers 
warm and pleasant beauty.* It is 
quickly and inexpensively renewed 
by re-sanding and re-finishing—or 
changed to fit new decorative schemes. 
Too, Hard Maple is clean and sani- 
tary so close-textured that germ- 
laden dust finds no place to lodge. 


Floor with MFMA Maple 


SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT Knows 


Properly finished, brushing alone 
keeps it clean. 

And what you start with in Hard 
Maple is yours for many years to 
come. Comfort and cleanliness con- 
sidered, no other flooring offers so 
low a cost per-year-of-service. That is 
why management which considers all 
factors approves Hard Maple. For 
floors in stores, schools, commercial 
buildings, or homes —before building 
or remodeling—investigate MF MA** 
Northern Hard Maple, in strips or 
blocks. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
1785 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/76. 


Write for folder describing good service finishes for old 
or new Hard Maple floors. 


Northern Hard Maple block floor in the Smith Bakery, Mobile, Ala. 


**To besureof Association guaran- 
teed grading, specify and look for 
the MEMA trademark (indented and 
stamped). The following manufac- 


turers are licensed to use it: 
e 
Beck, August C. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown DimensionCo., Manistique, Mich. 
Bruce, E. L. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Mill at Reed City, Mich. 
Connor Lumber & Land Co., Laona, Wis. 
Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B., Cincinnati, O. 
Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto, Wis. 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co., 
Grayling, Mich. 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Kneeland-McLurg Flooring Co., 
Phillips, Wis. 
North Branch Flooring Co., Chicago, IIL. 
Oval Wood Dish Corp., 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I., Wells, Mich. 
Wells, J.W. Lumber Co., 
Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co., 
Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., 
White Lake, Wis. 


*3 WAYS YOU CAN USE MAPLE: 


1. In unselected color (natural finish) under standard 


grading. 2. Grouped for color tone (as ‘‘White Clear’’ 
or ‘‘Brown Clear’’) and for pattern effects. 3. Color 
finished—in Early American, Spanish Brown, Ebony 

( N Oo icy T of f R N | A oo D ) Black, and other colors of startling beauty—~to mateh 
any decorative scheme 
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experienced civic architect, is expected 
to be of value to the entire profession. 

Herbert D. Phillips of New York, a 
Senior in the School, is the recipient of 
a University Fellowship for $1,500 
for graduate work leading to the 
Master of Science degree. For his 
Bachelor’s thesis, Mr. Phillips now is 
designing a health center for Lower 
East Side in New York. He won the 
1938 Boring Medal of the School. 

Richard Compton Harrison, Jr., of 
New York, a graduate of the School 
in 1937, has been appointed Exchange 
Scholar to the University of Rome, 
Dean Arnaud also announced. An Ital- 
ian student selected by the Italian 
Government will study architecture 
at the Columbia University School in 
exchange. 


























Wins Booth Fellowship 


Robert C. May, Ann Arbor, a Senior 
in the College of Architecture at the 
University of Michigan, has been 
awarded the George G. Booth Travel- 
ing Fellowship for travel and study 
of architecture abroad. 

The award was based upon a com- 
petition in the design of a repertory 
theatre adapted to a specified site, in 
which the Jury was composed of De- 
troit architects and members of the 
College faculty. 





RicHarp C. Harrison, Jr. 


New Meeting Place 

General membership meetings of the 
Architectural and Engineering Guild, 
Local 66, of New York, now are reg- 
ularly held on the fourth Thursday 
evening of each month at Edison Hall, 
226 West 47 Street, according to the 
May bulletin recently received from 
the Guild. The Cooperative Housing 
Movement was discussed at the last 
meeting of the Guild, when A. Pearl- 
stein of the Amalgamated Housing 
Corporation was the guest speaker. 






Retired Architect Dies 


Oscar Wenderoth, former Supervising 
Architect of the United States Treas- 
ury Department who died April 15 in 
New York, held that Federal office for 
two years of the Taft Administration 
during which many important public 
buildings were erected in Washington, 
including the Post Office and the Bu- 
reau of Printing and Engraving. He 
also was a former associate of the firm 
of Carrere and Hastings for several 
years. 

Mr. Wenderoth was a native of 
Philadelphia and began work there at 
the age of 15 in an architect’s office, 
entering Federal employ in 1897 as a 
draftsman in the office of the Super- 
vising Architect in Washington. He 
later was assistant superintendent of 
construction when the U. S. Mint was 
built in Philadelphia and in 1904 he 
was head draftsman during the erec- 
tion of the House and Senate office 
buildings. 

When he had attained the rank of 
architect, he resigned to join the firm 
of Carrere and Hastings in New York 
in 1909, then was appointed Supervis- 
ing Architect of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in 1912. Mr. Wenderoth had not 
been active professionally for a num- 
ber of years. 



























BURT: Monovent 


Continuous Ridge VENTILATOR 


Attractive 
and Efficient 


With Monovent applied to the roof ridge 
of a building, it can have as efficient, non- 
mechanical ventilation as with unit type 
ventilators, at one-third less cost. Especially 
adapted to residences, clubhouses, schools, 
and all buildings where unit ventilators are 
architecturally objectionable. Easily applied 
to any type of roof; made in all materials. 
Write for literature and data sheets. 


THE BURT MFG. CO. 


Roof Ventilators « Oil Filters * Exhaust Heads 


929 SO. HIGH STREET - AKRON, OHIO 








BOMMER 
ARE THE BEST 








SPRING HINGES 





Clamp Flange Spring Hinges 


For Metal Covered Doors 
Post Office, Industrial Buildings 


and Warehouses 


Provides a secure method 
of attaching the hinge to 
the door with through 
bolts and fasten to the 
hanging-strip with machine 
or wood screws whichever 
specified. 


These hinges can be fur- 
nished with two clamp 
flanges for use where 
hanging-strip of sufficient 
depth is provided. 

Type 10042 

Made in 3 sizes 
8 in. No. 10042 for Door 14%” to 1%” thick—2’-10” wide 
10 in. No. 10045 for Door 1%” to 2 ” thick—3’-0 ” wide 
12 in. No. 10048 for Door 2 ” to 2%” thick—3’-2 ” wide 


Bommer Spring Hinge Co. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Do your store fronts 


fine on Paper 
-but disappoint you 
when they’re BUILT? 


RE they exactly like your de- terials or inferior workmanship ... 
signs? Thoroughly ‘satisfac. or both. For these are the vital fac- 

tory in every respect? Or do they _ tors which must be right if you are 
fall just a little below your expecta- _ to get ideal execution of the ideas 


‘on 
‘oa 
=) 





Here is a modern Pittco tions . . . seem, somehow, to lack you visualized on your board. 

_ geri ss ry “a vehi. / the unity and harmony you thought Hundreds of architects have 
N. Y., designed by Arch / pen jee yi a of ime 
tect William P. Katz, in ad they'd have: . solved the problem of go 1 
stalled by Contractor P. «A 5m If the finished jobs don’t do jus- _ terials, properly installed | by stand- 
Sarubbi. 3 tice to your designs, chances are the ardizing on Pittco Store Front 


fault lies either in inferior ma- Products in their spec ifications. 
Manufactured by a pioneer in store 
front construction, they represent 
the finest quality in glass, paint 
and metal. They bring your ideas 
to life, just the way you pictured 
them ... because they are meant to 
be used together for the creation of 
unified harmonious store fronts. 

Further, the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company maintains skilled 
crews of workmen throughout the 
country, specially trained to install 
Pittco Products properly. And thus, 
you can be sure that when you put 
up a Pittco Front, you're getting 
quality products, properly — in- 
stalled. 

We urge you to sign and mail the 
coupon... today... for your copy 
of our book which contains facts, 
figures and photographs of actual 
Pittco jobs everywhere. We believe 
you'll find it helpful. 


ITTCO 


STORE FRONTS 













































































i 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, ' 
2287A Grant Bldz., Pittsburgh, Pa. ' 
Please send me, without obligation, your | 
book entitled ‘ *Produci cing Bigger Profits with | 
' 

i 

' 

' 

! 

' 






Jom’ PITTSBURGH, 
apni PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Pittco Store Fronts." 





Makers of WALLHIDE PAINT - WATERSPAR ENAMEL AND VARNISH - SUN-PROOF ome 
PAINT - FLORHIDE + POLISHED PLATE GLASS - MIRRORS - PENNVERNON Street 
WINDOW GLASS - DUPLATE SAFETY GLASS - PITTCO STORE FRONT METAL City... 7 


Distributors of PC GLASS BLOCKS and CARRARA STRUCTURAL GLASS LL - - - -- ; 
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Something About 
Macowin Tuttle 


The late Macowin Tuttle, whose 
gravures are reproduced on pages 375- 
378, was born at Muncie, Indiana, on 
November 3, 1861, and died March 
26, 1935, at Buck Hill, Pennsylvania. 
Distinguished as an engraver, painter, 
illustrator, teacher, and lecturer, he is 
particularly well known for his orig- 
ination of the Wood Gravure which 
many critics proclaim a new, inde- 


wood- 


pendent voice of the Fine Arts. 
Commencing as an engraver, he de- 
voted fifteen years to perfecting this 
craftsmanship before turning his at- 
tention in 1929 to producing a 
wooden block as a finished art emo- 
entirely independent of ink, 
or the printing press. During 


tion 

paper, 
this early stage of his career, he also 
did illustrations for some of our lead- 
ing periodicals, was a pupil of William 
M. Chase, Duveneck, and Laurens and 
studied at the Academy Julien, Paris. 
series of twenty- 
Tuttle did at 
nine completed at 


In addition to a 
four Wood Gravures Mr. 
Yale University, 
Princeton, and the eight of the Wil- 
liarasburg Restoration, there are two 
more which he completed in Buck 
Hill a few months before his death. 

His work is represented at the 
Metropolitan Museum and the Mu- 


BUILDING 


Whether it's a skyscraper or hotel, a 
school or church, Halsey Taylor Drinking 
Fountains meet the problem of sanitation 
and convenience, to say nothing of econ- 
omy. A type to suit any requirement . 
write for latest catalog. 


THE HALSEY W. 
Warren, Ohio 


TAYLOR - 


fale 


fonts 


i 


MacowIN TUTTLE 


seum of the City of New York, the 
National Gallery of Art, the Library 
of Congress and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. Recent 
exhibitions of the Wood Gravures 
were held at the Currier Gallery of 
Art, Manchester, N. H.; the Syracuse 











Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
and Montclair Art Museum, Mont- 
clair, N. J. One of the Wood Gravures 
also was shown at the Addison Gal- 
lery of American Art, Andover, Mass., 
and one at the Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University, C sani tinal Mass. 


Woew you go on that 


Sketching Trip this summer, 


take along a generous sup- 
ply of WHATMAN Blocks to 


capture in water color or pen 


and ink, those fleeting first 


impressions of new places. 


Sample book on request. 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., INC. 


7-11 Spruce St. 


New York, N. Y. 


WHATMAN 


HAND MADE 


fy" )R AWING 
PAPERS 
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rer Service Unt.ai lines 


Man's silent servant, the wire within the walls! Power and illumination at the 
touch of a switch —waiting » ++» For modern construction there's GUARDIAN 


—the Building Wire with General Cable Corporation responsibility bebind it. 


FLAME-RETARDING © MOISTURE-RESISTING 
Manufactured by GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 
les Offices: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los 


Angeles, New York, Philadel- BRAIDED OR LEADED + COMPLETE SIZE RANGE + STOCKED AND SOLD BY ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 
phia, Pittsburgh, Rome, (N.Y.), 


St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Washington, (D. C.). 
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World’s Fair Draftsman 
Wins Scholarship 


Award of the $1,400 LeBrun Travel- 
ing Scholarship of the New York 
Chapter, A.I.A., to Harvey P. Clark- 
son, draftsman for the Board of De- 
sign of the New York World’s Fair 
and Assistant Instructor in History at 
New York University, who won the 
nationwide LeBrun competition for 
1938, has been announced by Oliver 
Reagan, chairman of the Scholarship 


Harvey P. CLARKSON 
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Committee of the New York Chapter. 

Clarkson’s proposal for a ‘‘subur- 
ban shopping center, developed cut of 
an existing business center in a small 
town that had become blighted by a 
main highway passing through it” 
was selected with three others ac- 
corded honorable mention as offering 
a workable solution of the problem. 
The winning design appears on page 
384. This involved replanning the 
town to make the shopping center 
convenient for the residents and at 
the same time attractive to those on 
the express highway. The winning de- 
sign separated the functions of the ex- 
press highway and the town center, by 
slightly diverting the highway from 
the center and providing an overhead 
pass for shoppers who had to cross the 
highway. Other designs carried the 
highway over the street serving the 
shopping center. 

As he is deeply interested in Scan- 
dinavian architecture, Clarkson now 
will travel in Norway, Sweden and 
Finland as well as on the Continent, 
with the scholarship fund which was 
established by the late Pierre L. Le- 
Brun to give the recipients six months 
on tour in Europe for advanced ar- 
chitectural study aid practice. The 
scholarship winner .as been associated 
with the World’s : air Board of De- 
sign since January, 1937. While an 





undergraduate at New York Univer- 
sity, he studied under Will Rice 
Amon, LeBrun prizewinner in 1928, 
and he won the Emerson Prize and 
the Robert Perry Rodgers Prize of the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design fo: 
1937-1938. 

Designs receiving honorable men- 
tion were submitted by William C. 
Suite of Washington, who studied ar- 
chitectural design at the Catholic 
University, has won several Beaux 
Arts medals and a certificate of ex- 
cellence and now is with the firm of 
Wolcott, Clarke and Waggeman; 
Alexander F. Kleiner of New York, 
who has studied seven years with the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Desiga, re- 
ceiving two medals, and three years 
in Columbia University classes, now 
with William I. Hohauser of New 
York; and Justin C. Fabricius of 
Brooklyn, who is a graduate of New 
York University, where he won the 
annual Samuel F. B. Morse prize fo1 
excellence in design and served as In- 
structor in Design during 1933-34. 
Fabricius also holds the diploma of the 
Beaux Arts Institute and is in the of- 
fice of John Russell Pope, New York. 

The Scholarship Jury was composed 
of Reagan, Arthur L. Harmon, the 
president of the New York Chapter, 
Alfred E. Poor, Harvey Stephenson, 
H. R. Sleeper, and W. F. R. Ballard. 
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(TRINIDAD NATIVE LAKE ASPHALT) 





































On the tropical Island of Trinidad, in the 
southern Caribbean, Sir Walter Raleigh dis- 
covered the now-famous asphalt lake. For 
millions of years Trinidad Lake Asphalt — 
The Vital Element — has been exposed to 
a year-round summer sun and countless 
tropical tempests. It has been truly “tem- 
* Today native workmen 
dig The Vital Element from the lake with 
mattocks. It*is shipped directly to Barber 
plants in the United States where it is used 
to make fine-quality roofings of all types. 


pered by Nature.’ 











Because of the peculiar characteristics of 
Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt, it is ideal for 
roofing protection. It contains a colloidally 
dispersed wear-resistant mineral filler not yet 
duplicated commercially in any other asphalt. 
It has an inimitable balance between adhesion 
and cohesion. It is a superb waterproofer. 
Barber Genasco Bonded and other types of 
Built-up Roofings containing The Vital Ele- 
ment are now giving excellent service on thou- 
sands of hotels, office buildings, factories, and 
civic buildings. The Douglas County Hospital, 
Omaha, Neb. (right), is protected by 500 


squares of Barber Genasco Built-up Roofing. 


) your clients the superior advantages of The Vital 
Element by specifying Barber Genasco Roofings. And when difficult and unusual prob- 
lems regarding asphalt uses and application arise, send them to Barber for an authentic 
answer. Barber Asphalt Corporation, Asphalt Headquarters since 1883, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nationally advertised Barber Genasco Products, made 
with The Vital Element, include: BONDED AND OTHER 
TYPES OF BUILT-UP ROOFINGS, MASTIC FLOOR. 


INGS, SHINGLES. ¢* Other Barber Asphalt Products 
include: Waterproofing Asphalts and Fabrics, Damproof- 


ing Asphalts, Resaturator, Resurfacer, Asphalt Protec- 
tive Products (Plastics and Liquids), Spandrel Beam 
Waterproofing (Spandrel Cloth and Cement). 
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New Orleans Architects 
Know the Landmarks 


Among the complimentary letters re- 
ceived by the editors of PENci 
Points following our April issue de- 
voted to the distinctive architecture 
of New Orleans are several also sup- 
plying corrections of the errors that 
were almost inevitable in the titles of 
certain of the plates, as they were as- 
sembled more hurriedly than usual. 
We regret that these were misleading 
and we thank our New Orleans friends 
for setting us straight. . 

The building on Eads Plaza, shown 
on page 16 of the section devoted to 
contemporary work in the ancient 
city, was planned by a special com- 
mittee of the Louisiana Chapter, 
A.1.A., we learn from Moise H. Gold- 
stein, Architect, who we understood 
was the designer. He was a member 
of the committee, however, with Louis 
A. Livaudais, N. C. Curtis and Alli- 
son Owen, who was employed as ar- 
chitect for the buildings by the Board 
of Port Commissioners. 

The picturesque old home shown on 
page 251 was recognized by Richard 
Koch, Architect, as the Darby Plan- 
tation. He also informs us that the 
mansion shown on page 254 is the 
Chretien House near Sunset, built in 


1831; that the pigeonierre shown on 
page 256 is located on the Parlange 
Plantation; and that the outside stair 
shown on page 258 is a detail of Three 
Oaks, near Chalmette. 

An interesting fact about the prep- 
aration of plans for the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange is brought to our at- 
tention by Francisco Lopez, Architect, 
of San Juan, Puerto Rico, who ap- 
plauds “bringing Architectural New 
Orleans to the eyes of the world.” He 
also writes about our illustration of 
the Cotton Exchange, which appeared 
on page 24, as follows: 

“Nevertheless, it was surprising to 
me to see that the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange is credited to Messrs. 
Favrot & Livaudais. This is absolutely 
erroneous, for it was at the office of 
the late Eminent Architect S. §. La- 
bouisse where plans and specifications 
were prepared by the mentioned 
gentleman, assisted by Mr. Neville 
Settoon, Mr. Louis H. Guerin, Con- 
sulting Engineer, Mr. Manuel Garcia, 
Civil Engineer, and the writer, then a 
beginner, in the year 1918. 

“When Mr. Labouisse passed away, 
plans and specifications had _ been 
drawn up and Messrs. Favrot & Liv- 
audais, who became partners in this 
job to Mrs. Labouisse, passed on the 
documents and supervised the con- 
struction.” 


Solutions of Low-Rent 
Housing Project Graded 


The solutions submitted by compet- 
ing groups in the Competition for a 
Low-Rent Housing Project on the Site 
of Glenwood Cemetery, Philadelphia, 
have been comparatively graded under 
supervision of the Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Authority, we are advised by Wal- 
ter H. Thomas, Technical Adviser to 
the Housing Authority and Profes- 
sional Adviser in the Competition. 

The first place was taken by the 
group headed by W. Pope Barney, Di- 
rector, and Frank R. Watson, Assist- 
ant Director. Other members of this 
group are Roy W. Banwell, Edmund 
B. Gilchrist, Harry Parker, and Wil- 
liam H. Thompson. They will do the 
strictly architectural designing of the 
buildings on the first project, the only 
job promised to date, subject to the 
supervision and control of a Technical 
Advisory Board acting for the Au- 
thority. 

The group winning second place is 
composed of Walter T. Karcher, Di- 
rector; George H. Bickley, Assistant 
Director; Dufheld Ashmead, Jr., J. 
Roy Carroll, Jr., Clarence De Armond, 
Morton Keast, and Livingston Smith. 

Sixteen groups were represented in 
the competition. 
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The details reproduced here were made with an Eldorado HB Pencil on tracing paper. This de- 
gree was perfect since the drawing had to be made no less than half the full size to show the leather, 
felt and plywood. The reproduction in this advertisement is from a drawing 914” x 1344” re- 
=e duced as shown. To demonstrate the excellence of blue prints made from Eldorado drawings, we 
will send on request an actual size blue print of this plan, together with a full-length sample of 
Dixon’s HB or other degree you are interested in. Write Pe neil Sales Dept. 167-J6, JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, 
but there is no limit to the number of different notices pertain- 
ing to different things which any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we. shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service De- 
partments must reach us before the fifth of each 
month if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Ad- 
dress all communications to 330 West 42nd Street, 


New York, N. Y. 


PERSONALS 


MICHAEL MARLO, Architect, has moved his office 
to 373 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CASS GILBERT, INC., Architects, are now located at 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


JOSEPH A. PARKS, Architect, has moved his office to 
Room 519 Metropolitan Bank Building, Washington, 
D. C. He will practice architecture and architectural 
rendering. 


SAMUEL SPERLIN ABRAMSON, Architect, has 
opened an office at 62 West 45th Street, New York, 
N. Y., for the practice of architecture, and as a 
designing and planning consultant for store and busi- 
ness installations. 


DAVID LUDLOW, Architect, has located his office in 
the Commercial Building, Summit, N. J. 


GEORGE W. MORRIS, Architect, has moved his office 
to larger quarters at 11 West 42nd Street, New York. 


SMITH & OLSCHNER, Architects, of Gulfport, Mis- 
sissippi, have opened an additional office in Columbus, 
Miss. 


MINOGUE & PALMER, Architects, have dissolved 
partnership. Ervin Palmer will continue the practice 
of architecture in his own name at 415 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 





THE MART 


OFFICE SPACE TO RENT: Office space with full 
service and drafting facilities. Unobstructed light on 
four sides in a commodious suite in the West Fifties, 
New York. Phone Miss Peck, CIrcle 7-6600. 


Mrs. Jordan Greenough, 210 Riverside Drive, New 
York, would like to dispose of some beautiful Tiffany 
ornamental leaded windows. The motif is floral, sur- 
rounded by high light various colored cut jewels. Will 
consider a reasonable offer. 


Kenneth T. Price, 1107 Hickory, Duncan, Okla., has 
the following issues of PENcm Pornts for sale: all 
of 1920; all except December, 1921; 1922, 1923, 
1924, complete; all except July, 1925; all except 
June, 1926; January through May, 1927. Would like 
to sell as one lot. 


W. E. Field, 22721 Marlboro Street, Dearborn, Mich., 
has the following for sale: Decoration and Paintings 
of Antoine Watteau, Ernest Wasmuth, Berlin, 60 
plates 12” x 18”, text in German; Architecture of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Constant Uhde, 1894, 
Ernest Wasmuth, Berlin, 6 folios, 175 photographic 
plates 91%” x 13”; Architecture of Spain and Portu- 
gal, Constant Uhde, 1889, Ernest Wasmuth, Berlin, 
6 folios, about 105 photographic plates 91” x 1312”, 
double color plates 13%” x 18%” of Alhambra, 
Cordoba and Guadalajara decorations; Baroque and 
Rococo in Germany, Cornelius Gurlitt, 4 folios, 
photographic plates 1012” x 13”, Ernest Wasmuth, 
Berlin; Architecture Toscane, de Montigny and A. 
Tamin Ducher & Co., Paris 1875 edition. Good con- 
dition. Make offer for all or part. 


Karlheinrich Beutler, Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., would like to obtain the 
following copies of the Architectural Forum: August, 
September, November, 1935; April, 1936; January, 
February, April, November, 1937. Please quote price. 


Chas. Jagemann, 45 Aberdeen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
would like to obtain the November, 1936, Bulletin 
of the Beaux Arts Institute of Design. 


W. N. Jewett, 3526 N. Marshfield Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., has for sale all copies of The Metalcraft from 
April, 1929, to June, 1931. 


Hilbert G. Frisch, 2851 W. Walton St., Chicago, IIl., 
has copies of PENcit Pornts for sale from the years 
1929 through 1933, complete. Please make offer. 


John H. Camblin, Industrial Arts Department, Ridge- 
wood Public Schools, Ridgewood, N. J., would like 
to obtain a copy each of the January, 1935, PENcIL 
Pornts and The Architectural Record. He has for 
sale the following magazines: PENciL Points for Sep- 
tember through December, 1935, and January and 
February, 1936; The Architectural Record—Febru- 
ary, March, October, November, 1935, and January 
through April, 1936. 


Joseph M. Petrak, 1218 S. 49th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
would like to obtain Time Saver Standards published 
by The American Architect. Would like to purchase 
both volumes, or pages cut from the magazine. Must 
be complete and in good condition. 
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ARCHITECTURAL designer wants free lance work, 
design sketches, rendering or drafting of any archi- 


tectural or artistic nature. Chicago location. Tele- Lik S N t 

phone, Kildare 4394 or Box No. 609. | C QO Cw O e 
ARCHITECTURAL draftsman, 8 years’ experience, 

knowledge building construction. One year day col- 


lege and one year night college and 4 years night 
school in architecture. References. Box No. 610. 


ARCHITECT will consider offer on promotional work 
from manufacturer requiring proper presentations 
showing adaptability of products. Box No. 611. 


COLLEGE graduate, ten years with architects, nine | 
years with contractor. Position with either above or 
concern maintaining draftsman for layouts, studies, 
etc. Married. Box No. 612. 


COLLEGE graduate. Construction supervisor with well 
established architect, manufacturer’s representative. 
10 years’ experience, 3 years construction engineer. 
Registered architect. Box No. 613. 


JUNIOR architectural draftsman, age 22. Neat, ac- 
curate, rapid drafting, also type. Familiar small house 
construction. Walter J. J. Phane, 141 Wilbraham 
Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK Registered architect, good designer, de- | 
lineator, detailer. University graduate, 16 years’ ex- P | nit Z 
perience. Possess good working library. Wishes asso- | Cnc -1-G- -e-4 


ciate with practicing architect in mid-west. Box No. 

614. | 

ARCHITECTURAL student (N.Y.U.) Drafting, let- | Y . | 

tering, rendering and designing. Very neat, clean and O M O U l M © IVES . 
ambitious. I. Richard Dickens, 3593 Bainbridge Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

CAPABLE checker shop and working drawings, draft- 
ing on general work, field inspection, also inspector 
of real estate, maintenance, trust company experience. 





Like the rasp of a file on a cross-cut saw, pencil grit sets 





your teeth on edge. Many pencils go along smoothly 
in the beginning, but somewhere en route you strike 


hard spots that spoil the easy flow of line, jangle your 


Box No. 615. nerves. 
a gn oe See — A. W. Faber “‘Castell’’ Drawing Pencil is guaranteed 
Ee ae 100% free from grit. Made by the microlette process, 


and apartments. University graduate, good designer 
and all around man. Box No. 616. 

JUNIOR draftsman, 23, seeks practical training with . 7 
architect’s office or construction company. Willing with “Castell” the world’s standard of quality. 
to work in any capacity with opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Salary secondary. Box No. 604. 

ARCHITECTURAL draftsman and estimator, some 
experience as job superintendent and_ time-keeper. 
Locate anywhere. Everett Rader, 377 Ocean Park- 
way, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ARCHITECTURAL draftsman, general experience. | 
Capable of making sketches, working drawings, de- | 
tails, etc. Moderate salary. Box No. 605. 


ARCHITECTURAL and structural designer, M.I.T. | 
Masters degree. Industrial buildings, plant layout, | 
sewage disposal systems and swimming pool design. | 
Public school and residential experience. Box No. 606. | 

ARCHITECTURAL draftsman. Ten years’ qualified 
experience. Photographic equipment and car. Con- 
sider any position in any locality. Box 618. 


YOUNG man, 24, candidate for degree of B.A. this $$ sh 
June. Accept employment anywhere. Box No. 619. LASTELL 


it has a soft natural graphite with a purity between 99.5% 
and 99.8%. It only costs a few pennies more to work 








YOUNG man, 17, architectural, mechanical, en - 
. gineer 
ing or lettering. Specialized in drafting. Any offer wn Pencil 7 5c 
accepted. E. F. Hubert, 238 Thatford Ave., Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 


RECISTERED architect, designer, delineator or drafts- 
men. 26 years old, married. 5 years’ practical experi- 


ence, school, commercial, residential, etc. Box No. 
624), 
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Eight Students Win 
Steel Institute Prizes 


Eight of the elevated highway designs 
in the Tenth Annual Competition held 
by the American Institute of Steel 
Construction have been chosen as the 
best of 49 entries from architectural 
and engineering students at 17 col- 
leges of the country. Three of the 
winners received cash prizes and the 
other five, honorable mention and cer- 
tificates. 

The first prize of $500 was won by 
a design submitted by Erling F. Iver- 
sen of Princeton University, Pratt In- 
stitute and New York University. 
The second prize of $100 went to 
Robert H. Hose of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the third 
prize of $50 to James H. Walsh of 
Iowa State College. The three designs 
are shown herewith for comparison. 

Honorable mention and certificates 
were awarded to Robert L. Abbott 
and Harold F. Bianco, also of Iowa 
State College; Brandt Gessell of the 
University of Idaho; Charles E. Lex, 
III; of Ohio State University; and 
Vincent W. Seebach of New York 
University. 

The problem submitted to the stu- 
dents for solution was to design an 
elevated highway to carry through ex- 
press passenger vehicular traffic along 
a marginal avenue. It was to provide 
for four lanes of traffic, two in each 
direction, divided by a suitable curb 
along the center line of roadway. This 
problem was a simplification of the 
problem recently submitted to prac- 
tising engineers and architects in the 
A.I.S.C. international competition, the 
results of which were announced in 
the May issue of PENciL Pornts. The 
successful contestants in both compe- 
titions were honored at a dinner given 
last month in New York by the 
A.LS.C, 

“From the first glance at these de- 
signs, it was obvious that the subject 
was popular and that the design of an 
elevated highway could be conceived 
in many different styles and from 
many different angles,” said C. M. 
Pinckney, Consulting Engineer, New 
York, one of the speakers at the dinner 
who also had served on the Jury for 
the recent international competition. 
“The principles of steel design, as we 
understand it, were generally carried 
out in the submissions.” 

Adequate provisions for _ traffic 
safety, many types of illumination, 
preference for cantilever construction 
to avoid columns in the street below, 
and suitability and economic sound- 
ness of the designs all were noted by 
Pinckney. He also found “‘a great dif- 
ference of opinion as to the type of 
access to and egress from the elevated 
highway by means of ramps,” in which 
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Iversen’s Design Awarded First Prize 


he observed that the exterior type pre- 
vailed. 

The Jury for the students’ compe- 
tition was composed of Frank M. 
Masters, Consulting Engineer, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; E. H. Praeger, Chief Engi- 
neer, Madigan-Hyland, New York; 
Aymar Embury, II, and Randolph 
Evans, Architects, New York; and 
George Nelson, Associate Editor of 
The Architectural Forum. 


Potomac Patter 


Perhaps it was some unwise “philo- 
sufferer” who once said that the world 
owed him a living and in more re- 
cent times our own demagogues have 
argued that the government owed 
them a living but, gentlemen of ar- 
chitecture, we have not remained for- 
saken—at least not too long. Your 
correspondent had once written in 
these columns that the employment of 
architects and draftsmen on_ the 
grand scale is a thing of the past. 
Very poor prognostication! 

Your Uncle Sam is again doing 
business—of course it’s all part of the 
pump-priming process but neverthe- 
less it’s business—and we are needed. 
In fact, if too many of our pencil- 
pushing brethren have thrown in the 
sponge there is a danger of even 
your U. S. becoming short-handed. 
Roughly, it may be estimated that 
about 150 men have been recalled 
since the recent “rush” began but this 
is only the beginning. It is known on 
good authority that every government 
agency performing architectural serv- 
ices has been in need of men. Now 
don’t rush away from your present 
bread and board until you are called 
—unless you have a relative in Wash- 
ington—and who hasn’t? 

The activities of the Federal Archi- 
tects during the months of April and 
May usually are numerous, exciting 
and interesting: with their office work 
on one hand demanding a concen- 
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trated effort t. ‘nish the year’s pro- 
gram while, on the other hand, the 
Association of Federal Architects’ af- 
fairs must be arranged and attended. 
When the Annual Meeting, with its 
election of officers, and the Annual 
Exhibition are finally crossed off the 
calendar, the chairmen of the various 
committees are ready to be psycho- 
analyzed. 

The Annual Exhibition was divided 
into two classes: Individual, limited 
to work of members of the Associa- 
tion executed in connection with their 
official duties or otherwise, and De- 
partmental, not limited to work of 
members of the Association but to 
work produced by the exhibiting de- 
partment. As usual, the Association’s 
Bronze Medal and Certificates of 
Merit were awarded to the respective 
winners; the Navy Department Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks receiving the 
Bronze Medal. 

The prize for official work by an 
Association member was won by a 
rendering of the Fresno, Calif., Post 
Office and Court House, by Rees Wat- 
son, of the Treasury Department Pro- 
curement Division. The prize for in- 
dividual work in color went to a water 
color study of the Federal Reserve 
Fountain by H. S. Chandler, Jr., of 
the Treasury Department Procure- 
ment Division. The prize for individ- 
ual work in monotone was awarded to 
William C. Suite, of the War Depart- 
ment, for his lithographic crayon 
sketch of Horsetail Falls, Villa de 
Santiago, Mexico. 

The Annual Meeting, held on April 
26, provided some interesting and ex- 
citing moments. At long last, the 
Constitution of the Association was 
finally revised and accepted. 

For the coming year, the Associa- 
tion elected W. R. Talbott, Veterans 
Administration, president; Norman 
D. Monfalcone, Construction Div ision 
O. Q. M. G. War Department, vice 
president; G. E. Chappelear, Veterans 
Administration, secretary; and Karl 
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W. Hartig, of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, treas- 
urer. He vows to keep the re-ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Committee 
on Arrangements, A. Waronoff, of 
Procurement, from losing the Asso- 
ciation’s funds by hiding them in a 
helium-lined depository. 

With the return of the delegates 
from the A.I.A. Convention, it was 
to be expected that the monthly 
meeting of the local chapter would be 
“hot and heavy.” However, it was not 
so and the only important item called 
to your correspondent’s attention was 
the fact that Francis P. Sullivan, 
Chairman of the Public Works Com- 
petition Committee of the A.I.A., had 
resigned. It is sincerely hoped that his 
excellent work has not been in vain, 
knowing as we do that through his 
efforts the relationship between the 
A.LA. and the Federal Government 
has been brought to a much better 
standing. The meeting was really a 


An effective presentation distinguishes 
Hose’s second prize design in the 
A.l.S.C. competition, shown below 
with the third prize design by Walsh. 


sight-seeing tour followed by a din- 
ner and regular chapter _ session. 
Finally, Waddy B. Wood prevailed 
upon his brothers in the chapter to 
visit his Interior Building, recently 
completed. 

The Federal Civil Service Division, 
FAECT, holding a conference of rep- 
resentatives of the Denver, Pittsburgh, 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Norfolk and Washington Chapters at 
the Powhatan Hotel on May 14 and 
15, favored expansion of the Presi- 
dent’s building program, annual ad- 
ministrative increases, an appeal board 
and other legislation now before Con- 
gress. At a pre-conference meeting, 
the evening of May 13, Ismar Baruch, 
Chief of Personnel, Classification Divi- 
sion of the Civil Service Commission, 
addressed the assembled delegates. 
Much satisfaction was expressed with 
the expansion in membership of the 
architects and engineers in the Gov- 
ernment Departments in the past year 
and particularly in the first quarter 
of this year. Although the conference 
was of serious mien, a bit of relaxa- 
tion was furnished Saturday night at 
a party given by the Washington 
Chapter to visiting delegates. 
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@ ELEVATORS... treignt, 


passenger, sidewalk. For a travel 
of 30 feet or less. Lowest in first 
cost, installation, operation and 
upkeep cost. Safest. Oildraulic— 
electric or air powered. Also water 
powered. 


@ LEVELATORS ... camp 


eliminators), with an average rise 
of 2 to 5 feet. For loading and un- 
loading trucks, equalizing different 
floor levels. TABELATOR S—‘ele- 
vating work tables) for feeding and 
receiving materials at machines. 


€> DON GRAF DATA SHEETS 


on Rotary freight, passenger and 
sidewalk elevators. 


ROTARY LIFT CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Dept. 12, Elevator Division 
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are essential to the 
window construc- 
tion but are subject- 
ed to less than 10% 
of the total meee : 

caused by rust . Flag Vea Re al 
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It must be built 
to outwear all 
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brunt of over ‘90% of the total damage 
caused by rust. 
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Genuine Wrought Iron 
sill members effectively 
stop this concentrated, 
progressive corrosion 
that is responsible for over 90% of all steel 
sash maintenance costs... for permanent 
rust resistance specify Mesker steel sash 
with Genuine Wrought [ron sills. 
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MESKER BROS., 424 SOUTH 7th ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 



























Competition for Cuban 
Memorial Announced 


An Inter-American Competition for a 
$500,000 monument to Jose Marti at 
the focal point of the proposed Civic 
Square in Havana is announced on be- 
half of the Cuban Government by a 
Central Committee for the Marti 
Monument, which offers prizes of 
$22,000 to the winning architects 
and sculptors. 

Proposed as a symbol of “human 
freedom in the universal sense” as well 
as a memorial to the revered Cuban 
patriot, the Marti Monument is to 
occupy the center of a plateau in the 
capital city designated as the site of 
a group of important Government 
buildings. The plateau is now an un- 
cultivated area and the Committee 
leaves the final decision on the dimen- 
sions and shapes of the plaza and ad- 
joining areas to the designers. Struc- 
tures proposed for the plateau, which 
is intended to become the cultural and 
civic center of Havana, include a Na- 
tional Library and Museum, a School 
of Fine Arts, an Academy of Arts 
and Letters, an Academy of History, 
the National Archives, a National 
Conservatory of Music, and a Na- 
tional Auditorium to accommodate 
20,000 persons. 

The designs and models of the mon- 
ument may be filed with the Commit- 
tee until midnight, Saturday, October 
8, 1938, according to the official pro- 
gram issued by the Committee with 
an invitation to all architects and 
sculptors resident or visiting in any of 
the 22 countries of America, to par- 
ticipate in the competition. The em- 
bassies, legations and consulates of the 
Republic of Cuba are directed to fur- 
nish to interested persons copies of the 
Bases with registration blanks in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Portuguese or French 
and any other information desired 
about the program or the competition. 

The eight prizes to be awarded are 
as follows: $10,000 first prize with 
gold medal and diploma plus the archi- 
tect’s fee for the execution of the 
project; $5,000 second prize with sil- 
ver medal and diploma; $2,000 third 
prize with silver medal and diploma; 
five $1,000 prizes with bronze medals 
and diplomas; and ten honorary men- 
tions with diplomas. All competitors 
will receive Certificates of Attendance 
from the Committee. 

The Jury to select the winning de- 
signs, announce the awards and place 
the designs and models on public ex- 
hibition in Havana for the week fol- 
lowing the presentation of the prizes, 
Wednesday, November 9, 1938, will 
be headed by General Rafael Montalvo 
Morales, chairman of the Central 
Committee, and will be composed of 
the twelve members of the Commit- 
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tee assisted by representatives of the 
Havana University School of Archi- 
tects, the National Academy of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, the Cuban Engi- 
neers Society, the National School of 
Architects and the National Academy 
of Arts and Letters. Dr. Roberto A. 
Netto Garcia is secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee and of the Jury. 
The Cuban Government has author- 
ized work to begin on the Marti 
Monument prior to December 1, 1938, 
requiring completion on or before 
January 22, 1940, in time for the un- 


veiling and dedicatory ceremonies, 
Sunday, January 28, 1940, on the 
eighty-seventh anniversary of Jose 


Marti’s birth. 


Scholarship Announced 


Young architects and students of the 
Midwest are invited by the Chicago 
Architectural Club to compete this 
month for a $1,000 traveling scholar- 
ship, to be used toward defraying ex- 
penses of a “tour of observation and 
architectural study in the Americas or 
in Europe, as the successful competi- 
tor chooses,” with the approval of the 
club. The esquisse will be done “en 
loge” at the club, June 18, with the 
rendu to be completed at the club by 
August 1. 

Funds for the traveling scholarship 
were acquired by the Club through its 
first annual Beaux Arts Ball. 


Ion Lewis Winner 


Edward M. Hicks, Portland, Ore. 
(below) has been awarded the $1,000 
Ion Lewis Traveling Scholarship in 
Architecture, of the University of 
Oregon, for 1938. Hicks finished at 
the University in 1934, and was 
awarded a scholarship at M.I.T. where 
he did his graduate work. He then 
spent a year in Washington, D. C., in 
the employ of Kenton Hamaker, and 
later worked in the offices of Trow- 
bridge and Livingston in New York. 
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Advertising Campaign 
Speaks for Profession 


The profession should benefit mate- 
rially from the advertising which is 
being run in the magazine, Time, by 
Libbey-Owens-Ford to give the pub- 
lic a better understanding of the serv- 
ices rendered by architects. A series of 
this nature has undoubted value to 
the profession, providing a new means 
of reaching the public, and it is hoped 
that more manufacturers of building 
materials will find it possible to 
broaden this campaign. 

Such advertising is at once bene- 
ficial to the advertiser and to the pro- 
fession spoken for in such a direct 
way. Comments from the architects 
and evidence of interest in this at- 
tempt to promote better understand- 
ing doubtless would encourage a sin- 
cere effort. The series of four articles 
emphasizes the value of the architect’s 
services to the family building a home. 


Second Com petition 


For a Memorial Design 


The National Alliance of Art and In- 
dustry, influenced by the nationwide 
response last year to the Cemetery 
Memorial Competition which it spon- 
sored, announces a second annual com- 
petition for the design of a memorial 
of moderate cost, with prizes in- 
creased to $1,500 by the Barre Gran- 
ite Association. The American Feder- 
ation of Arts has joined with the Al- 
liance this year in approving the com- 
petition. 

The prizes, which will be an- 
nounced on December 1 at a conven- 
tion of the Memorial Craftsmen of 
America, at Chicago, will be awarded 
in three distinct sets at three suc- 
cessive judgings and exhibitions. At 
each judging, awards will include a 
first prize of $200; a second prize of 
$100; a third prize of $50; and six 
honorable mentions, each carrying a 
monetary award of $25. The collabo- 
ration of two or more designers in the 
submission of a design is permitted in 
the competition. An illustrated book- 
let containing all the rules and other 
information for competitors may be 
obtained from the Barre Granite As- 
sociation, Barre, Vt. 


New Art Director 
The appointment of Guy Gayler Clark 
as art director of Cooper Union is an- 
nounced by Dr. Edwin S. Burdell, di- 
rector of the Union, effective July 1. 
He succeeds Austin Purves, Jr., who 
recently resigned after seven years of 
service, and will assume executive 
direction of the art schools. 

Clark now is executive art director 
of the National Process Company, 
Inc., and has been active in the fields 
of advertising and stage design. 
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eVKAY 
[STURDIBIL 
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Note the new “ROUNDED 
CORNER” Construction: 
Intersections where Drain- 
hoards meet back and re- 
turn splashers are round- 
| ed to +4” radius— An 
| Exclusive ELKAY Feature. 





Today's modern kitchen must not only be smart in design and invit- 
ing, it must be "built" to withstand the day-in-and-day-out use and 
abuse to which it is subjected. That is why architects, builders, and 
home owners who KNOW Quality, prefer .and specify 


ELKAY “Sturdibilt’ 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Cabinet Sinks and Tops 


The sectional view illustrated here shows more clearly than words can describe 
the many Exclusive Features of ELKAY construction. 


ELKAY "'Sturdibilt' Sinks are built of 18-gauge (.050”) standard U. S. Stainless 
Steel. 
The Stainless Steel tops are reinforced with and bonded to standard |4-gauge 
(.078”) steel plates, making a total thickness of over 1% inch of solid metal. 
These solid metal tops are reinforced with heavy longitudinal steel channel 
plates which run the full length of drainboards, preventing buckling, warping 
and sagging. 

Drainboards, Sink Bowls, Rims, and Splashers are welded integral into one sheet 
of metal. There are no joints, visible seams, overlapping flanges, or soldered 
joints or crevices to catch dirt, filth, particles of food or germs. 








All corners in sink bowl—horizontal, lateral, and vertical—are rounded to 134” 
radius. 


All intersections where sink bowls meet drainboards are rounded to 3” radius. 
Drainboards are pitched full length to sink bowls insuring positive drainage. 
These are the exclusive ELKAY Features which assure a lifetime of beauty, charm 


and service. 
DON GRAF 
} R DATA SHEETS 


NOW READY 

TO HELP YOU PLAN MODERN KITCHENS. The handy, con- | 
venient DON GRAF Data Sheets—with complete detail draw- 
=e ay ings and specifications —a concise presentation of ELKAY ; 
"Sturdibilt" Stainless Steel Cabinet Sinks and Tops. WRITE t 
TODAY FOR DATA SHEETS PP-6. 


FREE KITCHEN PLANNING SERVICE 


oF, ELKAY Engineers also render FREE Kitchen Planning Service to Architects, Engi- 
neers, Contractors, and Plumbers. Send us your specifications and we wil! submit 
plans and estimates without cost or obligation. 


ELKAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4704 W. Arthington Street ‘, 8 Chieago, Illinois 
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In this attractive y agg ee pool of the 


Shriners’ Hospital for Crippled Children in 
Philadelphia, the ceiling and upper walls are 
sound-absorbent Armstrong’s Corkoustic. 


N this modern hydrotherapy 

pool, a ceiling of Corkoustic 
kills echoes and reverberations. 

Corkoustic has a noise-re- 
duction coefficient of 50%—a 
sound-absorption coefficient of 
62% at 512 cycles. 

Its low thermal conductivity 
prevents ceiling condensation 
and helps cut fuel costs. 

Corkoustic has a_ pleasing 
and varied texture. Decorative 
colors provide high light-re- 
flection value. Repainting is 
seldom necessary more than 
once every 6 to 10 years. It 
does not deteriorate in rooms 
of high humidity. 

See Sweet’sor ask for file-sized 
copy of “How toReduce Noise.” 
Armstrong Cork Prod- 
ucts Co. 1227 State @ 


Street. Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong s 


CORKOUSTIC 


for noise-quieting and acoustical correction 











Competitions Announced 
For Federal Buildings 


Ten designs for small Post Offices 
costing approximately $50,000 each 
and the design for a $450,000 Post 
Office and Court House building in 
Covington, Ky., are sought by Secre- 


| tary of the Treasury Morgenthau in 


two competitions announced May 23. 

The first competition asks designs 
only, to be accepted until June 29, for 
which the ten winners are to receive 
$1,000 each with $100 additional if 
the design is duplicated for use within 
a year. In the second competition, the 
winner will receive $3,000 for his de- 
sign and an additional $3,000 for con- 
sultation services during preparation 
of the drawings and construction of 
the building. A second prize of $2,000 
and a third prize of $1,000 also are 
offered. This competition opens June 
21 and drawings will be due July 26. 

Applications for the programs of 
either competition will be acceptable 
by letter or telegram to the Supervis- 
ing Architect, Procurement Division, 
Washington, D. C., so that the names 
of all contestants will be of record. 

Louis A. Simon, Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury Department, will 
act as architectural adviser and the 
Jury will be composed of the follow- 
ing noted architects: Charles Z. 
Klauder, Philadelphia; Aymar Embury 
II, New York City; Philip B. Maher, 
Chicago; Henry R. Shepley, Boston; 
Gilmore D. Clarke, New York City; 
Paul P. Cret, Philadelphia; Richard J. 
Neutra, Los Angeles; and Edward 
Bruce, Washington, D. C., member 
ex-officio. 


Plaques to Mark Most 
Beautiful Steel Spans 


For the tenth consecutive year, the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion will award prizes this month to 
the most beautiful steel bridges built 
in the United States and opened to 
trafic during 1937. Photographs for 
the competition, in the Institute of- 
fices not later than June 11, will be 
judged by a Jury of nationally-known 
architects and engineers. An innova- 
tion is the introduction of a fourth 
class to include movable bridges of 
all types and of any cost: the other 
three classes including spans costing 
$1,000,000 or more; spans costing 
from $250,000 to $1,000,000; and 
spans costing under $250,000 to build. 

The Jury will be composed of Pro- 
fessor H. E. Wessman, College of 
Engineering, N. Y. U.; William H. 
Yates, Consulting Engineer; L. An- 
drew Reinhard of Reinhard & Hof- 
meister, Architects; William Lescaze, 
Architect; and Kenneth Reid, Editor 
of Pencit Ports, all of New York. 
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Jepp S. REISNER 


Given Plym Fellowship 


Jedd S. Reisner, who conducts his 
own architectural rendering service in 
New York City, has been announced 
as the recipient of the 25th Francis J. 
Plym Traveling Fellowship in Archi- 
tecture for graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The Fellowship pro- 
vides funds for the winner to study, 
travel and sketch in Europe for a year. 
Mr. Reisner’s winning design for a 
Natatorium is shown on page 54. 


Theatre Auditorium 
Competition Judged 


The first prize in the Seventh Annual 
Architectural Competition sponsored 
jointly by the Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design and the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society was won by A. S. 
Pawlan, architectural student at the 
University of Illinois, it has been an- 
nounced. Co-chairmen of the Jury 
were Dean J. W. Barker of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Otto Teegen of the Beaux 
Arts Institute. 

Pawlan’s cash award was $300. The 
second place and a cash award of $200 
went to B. H. Bradley, also a U. of I. 
student, while three cash prizes of 
$50 each went to S. E. Sanner and 
R. A. Strauch, both of the U. of I, 
and to V. A. Girone, an atelier stu- 
dent of Orange, N. J. The problem 
called for the design of a theatre 
auditorium in a residential section. 


Fairs Are Discussed 
At Arts Convention 


Discussion of the New York World’s 
Fair and the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition at San Francisco, 
the major expositions of 1939, opened 
the Twenty-ninth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Arts, May 23-25, at Washington. 
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IS distinctive envelope will contain use- 
ful technical data on glass, specially prepared for 


rchitects, engineers and contractors. Mailings 


developed. Look for this envelope in your mail. 


| will be made only when data of real value are 


if? 

.HE rapid introduction of new glass 
VW products, and the development of 

countless new uses for existing ones, 
is given rise to a definite need for 

@mé means of keeping the building 
[protein constantly up-to-date on 

Ig lass in its many forms and applica- 
HH  l The new Pittsburgh GLASS 
Hi / Data Service will insure the prompt dis- 
/// semination of factual information on 
glass to all recipients of Sweet’s Archi- 
tectural Catalog. 

Since the Pittsburgh GLASS Data Ser- 
vice will supply only information of 
specific value to the building trades, 
every time this envelope appears on 
your desk, its contents will deserve your 
careful attention. The envelope is easily 
recognizable, with its orange band and 
circular seal. And to facilitate the use 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
=~ 
PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION) 


and filing of material, a product identi- 
fication will be printed on the outside 
of the envelope. 

In this way, when a new glass prod- 
uct is developed . .. when new catalogs 
of information on various products be- 
come available . . . when detail draw- 
ings or recommended installation 
methods are worked out... when new 
data on glass uses, glass applications, 
glass designs are published . . . the 
Pittsburgh GLASS Data Service will 
place them in your hands immediately. 

Look for this envelope in your mail. 
And if you are not on the list of reci- 
pients of Sweet’s Catalog, and would 
like to receive the Pittsburgh GLASS 
Data Service, fill in the required infor- 
mation on the coupon below and mail 
it tous... now. 


tsburgh GLASS Da Service =tSCO 


Pittsburgh GLASS Data Service 
2338A Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| I would like to receive the Pitttsburgh GLASS 


Name _ 


Firm name 


| Data Service mailings. | 


Position held ———~__ 


Address 


sie A nite 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


Paris Prize Awarded 
To Socrates Stathes 


Making the winning score by a wide 
margin, in the three esquisses of the 
final competition for the thirty-first 
annual Paris Prize offered by the So- 
ciety of Beaux Arts Architects, New 
York City, Socrates T. Stathes, Archi- 
tect, of Washington, D. C., and grad- 
uate of the Catholic University of 
America, has been granted the $3,600 
award for two and a half years of 
study at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris. He also may travel and study 
in some other European center. 

In the first of the three thirty-six- 
hour esquisses required of contestants, 
Stathes won first place among 10 fi- 
nalists, with his design for a facade 
for a building for the A.I.A. at Wash- 
ington, D. C. In the second esquisse, 
his design for a memorial curtain for 
a theater took fourth place and in the 
third esquisse, for design of an entire 
motion picture studio, he again took 
first place. Nine awards of $50 each 
went to the remaining finalists chosen 
from a field of 300 contestants. 

In order, they were: Joseph Capon- 
netto, of New York, pupil of Lloyd 


Two of the prizes at the recent Wash- 
ington exhibition of the Federal Ar- 
chitects went to Rees Weston’s ren- 
dering, below, of the U. S. P. O. and 
Court House in Fresno, Calif., and to 
the model, right, by Bertram L. Keyes 
of the amphitheater of the National 
Cemetery, Fort Snelling, Minnesota 


Morgan; Edward A. Moulthrop, 
Cleveland School of Architecture of 
Western Reserve University, pupil of 
Carl Guenthe; (tied for fourth place) 
Justin C. Fabricius, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., a graduate of New York Uni- 
versity and the Beaux Arts Institute 
of Design, and John J. Brady, Catholic 
University of America, pupil with 
Stathes of Fred V. Murphy; Sidney L. 
Katz, New York University, pupil of 
Lloyd Morgan; Alan B. Jacobs, 
Princeton University, pupil of Jean 
Labatut; W. F. Shellman, Jr., Univer- 
sity of Virginia, pupil of Edmund S. 
Campbell; Martin S. Kermacy, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, pupil of Otto 
Fael; and Robert F. Cady, Cleveland 
School of Architecture, W. R. U., pu- 
pil of Tony Ciresi and Guenthe. 
Stathes, whose parents came to this 
country from a Greek village near 
Sparta, had entered the Paris Prize 
competitions without winning since 
1934. Since his graduation in 1933 he 
has been an instructor at the Catholic 
University and also has designed small 
dwellings and restaurant renovations. 


Federal Architects 
Compare Designs 


The Seventh Annual Exhibition of 
the Association of Federal Architects, 
held through May at Washington, was 
at once a “record of progress” for 
Federal Architecture and a welcome 
opportunity for comparison of works 
of the various Federal departments, in 
the opinion of Abraham Waronoff, of 
the Exhibition Committee, who re- 
viewed the show for PENcIL PoINtTs, 
as follows: 

During the entire month of May, 
in the National Museum in Washing- 
ton, the Seventh Annual Exhibition of 
the Association of Federal Architects 
was placed before the public. This 
“record of progress,” was well re- 
ceived and of which it has been said 
that its showing is an indication of 
healthy progress for Federal Architec- 
ture. 

By this yearly event the Association 
creates a friendly competition _be- 
tween the various departments and its 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Don’t Look Down... 


The photograph is here to stay. Don't look 
down on it; use it. It gives most ol us our 
only chance of sketching in Italy, France or 
Norway. It helps to develop our “picture-eye for those 
lappy days of outdoor sketching, and greatly increases 
our technical practice by speeding the tedious work of 
laying out. 


























Since it is already a picture, the photograph is definitely 
helpful to people who like to draw but have difficulty in 
‘pic turizing’’ the great outdoors. With most people, the 
ability to see pictures in nature is developed by seeing 
pictures of nature. If used as a modern tool for more 
accurate, powerlul drawing, the photograph is an aid 
which in no way detracts from the artistic merits of 
the results. 


Kon-I-Noor “Negro” and “Sanguine” were teamed up 


~ 


/ ) 


in making the picture above, which was sketched from a 
photograph and rendered ona medium-surlaced drawing 
bristol. The rich, warm color of the one is agreeably 
heightened by the velvet black of the other. A paper 
with a noticeable tooth permits a delicate blending of 
the two media, and many different “colors” are possible 
by varying the proportions of each, as on the bridge 
and the house-tops. No definite method was followed. 
I made a light outline drawing in pen il, and went to 
work filling in the planes with little regard for the 
photographic values, thinking mostly about making 
a clean, slightly formalized drawing of clustered houses 


around a river-bridge. 
Aelean Watcher 


This is the sixth of a series of drawings by Mr. Michete. Others 
will follow from time to time. Leaflet 521-P describing the new 
line of Polycolor Leads is now ready for distribution. 
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individual members to the extent that 
increased interest is manifested in 
Government work. It cannot be gain- 
said that benefits are mutually de- 
rived by both the members and the 
Government bureaus employing those 
members. There is no doubt that this 
exchange of architectural ideas does 
influence a uniformity of feeling for 
certain fundamental designs which 
through their adoption and use become 
creditable factors in a possible design 
trend. On exhibition this year were 
designs for Federal buildings which 
bear out these conclusions. 

The individual work, i. e. the per- 
sonal work, done outside of office 
hours, such as water-colors, painting, 
sketches, photography, pottery, letter- 


Exhibits at the recent Federal Archi- 
tects’ exhibition included the Navy 
Department’s design for a subsistence 
and mess hall in Alameda, Calif., top; 
and the War Department’s designs, be- 
low, for a rostrum at the Philadel phia 
National Cemetery, left, and a super- 
intendent’s lodge at the St. Augustine, 
Florida, National Cemetery 


ing, etc. was unusually interesting. 
That the individuals displayed excel- 
lent pieces is indicated by the fact that 
the Jury bestowed a great many prizes 
and awards. The Jury was composed 
of Dr. Leicester B. Holland, Director 
of Fine Arts, Library of Congress; 
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Theodore Irving Coe, Architect, Pres- 
ident of the Washington Building 
Congress; and Louis Justement, Ar- 
chitect, President of the Washington 
Chapter, A.I.A. 

A complete list of awards follows: 


Association Medal: Navy Dept., Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. 

Prize for official work by member of Asso- 
ciation: Rees Weston of Treasury Dept., 
Procurement Div.: for rendering of U. 
P. O. and Court House, Fresno, Calif. 

Prize for Individual work in Color: H. S- 
CHANDLER, JRr., Procurement Div.: for water 
color sketch of Federal Reserve Fountain. 

Prize for Individual work in Monotone: 
Wiuiam C. Suite, War Dept.: for |itho- 
graphic crayon sketch of Horsetail Falls— 
Villa de Santiago Mexico. 

Commendations: Designs for U. S. Post 


(Continued on page 14) 
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HILDREN ADMITTED 


PAT O'BRIEN *"SLIM™ 
_ aS°°SUPER SLEUTH” 
JACK OAKIE ANN 


Above— CINE Theater, Chicago, Illinois. Rapp & Rapp, Architects. 
Upper right—Varsity Theater, Milwaukee, Wisc. Grassold & Johnson, Architects, 


OWENS ALLINOIS 


ud 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
also manufactures Dust-Stop 
Replacement-Type Air Filters, 
Fiberelas Industrial Insulation 
and Power Products. World’s 
largest manufacturer of 
glass containers. 


DAY OR NIGHT... INSULUX 
COMPELS ATTENTION REGARD- 
LESS OF COMPETITION 


As in almost every business, competition 
is very sharp in motion picture theater 
operation. You have to stop the crowd 
to be successful—if you don’t, the show 
stops. And when it comes to stopping the 
crowd, Owens-Illinois INSULUX Glass 
Block works wonders day or night... By 
day, buildings can be flooded with any 
desired amount of properly diffused 
light. By night, INSULUX becomes a fas- 
cinating, colorful display that compels 
attention. It stops the crowd. INSULUX 
Glass Block is admirably suited to a wide 
range of applications in all types of com- 
mercial and industrial buildings. Mail 
the coupon for all the interesting facts. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Compan y- Toledo, O. 





OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
Industrial and Structural Products Division 
308 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 

Please send, without obligation, complete information 
about the use of Insulux Glass Block in commercial and 
industrial planning. 
Name 


Addrees 


City 





County State 
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Office and Court House, Fresno, Calif., Pro- 
curement Div.; and Court of the Nations, 
New York World Fair Treasury Dept., P. D. 

Awards for Official Work—Design studies: 
First, Bird’s-eye perspective for U. S. Naval 
Air Station, Alameda, Calif. O. A. De La 
Rosa, Navy Dept.; second, Bridge, W1LL1AM 
M. HaussMANN, Interior Dept. 

Awards for Office Rendering: First, U. S. 
P. O. & Ct. Ho. Fresno, Calif., Rees WEsTON, 
Procurement Div. 

First, Air Corps Hangar: by T. A. Pore, 
War Dept.; second, U. S. Forestry Buildings, 
Russellville, Ark., Rees Weston, Procure- 
ment Div.; third, U. S. P. O. Chester, III. 
Wittiam S. HartGroves, Procurement Div. 

Awards for Architectural Models: First, 
Sketch Model U. S. Naval Air Station, Ala- 
meda, Calif. Bureau of Yards and Docks; 
second, Fort Snelling National Cemetery, 
Minnesota: Bertram L. Keyes, War Dept. 

Awards for Working Drawings: First, 
Chapel, Fort Totten, N. Y. (Elevation) 
M. L. H. Bortnc, War Dept.; second, U. S. 
Marine Hospital, Boston, Mass., (Details of 
Entrance) E. B. Morris, Jr., Procurement 
Div. 

Awards for Individual Work: H. S. 
CHANDLER, Jr., Procurement Div., — First 
Prize, Water Color; J. R. DopGe, Agricul- 
tural Dept., First Award; Max Bartn, War 
Dept., Second Award; J. E. Corry, Agricul- 
tural Dept., Third Award. 


Roy S. Skipton, Procurement Div., First 
Award, Pastels; Witttam S. Surre, War 
Dept., First Award, Lithographic Crayon; 
H. A. Pacr, Navy Dept., Second Award, 
Pencil Sketch; Dan W. Twinpy, Procurement 
Div., First Award, Pen-and-Ink; Dan W. 
[Twippy, Procurement Div., Second Award, 


Pen-and-Ink. 

J. E. Ecxtorr, Jr., Navy Dept., First 
Award, Linoleum Cuts; JosepH Hate Darsy, 
Navy Dept., First Award, Lettering; Strar- 
rorp H. JoHNsTON, Procurement Div., Sec- 
ond Award, Lettering; J. R. Donce, Agricul- 
tural Dept., First Award, Design; 
Josep Harr Darsy, Navy 
Award, Poster; Grorce Guppy, Procurement 
Div., First Award, Arts and Crafts. 

L. M. Letsenrinc, War Dept., First Award, 
Photographs; S. Jurtan Brown, Navy Dept., 
Second Award, Photographs; R. S. JoHNson, 
Procurement Div., Third Award, Photographs. 


Cover 
Dept., Second 


For the past eight years, the con- 
struction of Federal buildings in the 
United States has been conducted on 
such a huge scale that it has surpassed 
any other field of architectural activ- 
ity. In the February issue of PENCIL 
Points, Professor Talbot F. Hamlin 
of Columbia University’s School of 
Architecture ably expressed his view- 
point on public buildings in America 
today. It bears rereading by all archi- 
tectural men, particularly those who 
are not and have not been in the em- 
ploy of the Federal Government. So 
far as the Federal architects them- 
selves are concerned, Professor Ham- 
lin put into written words that which 
they already feel and know and in 
which they have faithful credence. 
There is no doubt that Federal archi- 
tecture as practiced today is a stimu- 
lating factor in a new style trend—a 
new rational modernism, vital and 
pleasing. 

Simultaneous with the growth of 
Federal building activities, came the 
expansion and prominence of the As- 
sociation of Federal Architects, proud 








and sincere in its position as guardian, 
not only of the collective and indi- 
vidual rights of the members them- 
selves but also of the architectural 
activities of the various departments 
under whose jurisdiction many build- 
ings of a public or industrial nature 
are constructed. It is their rightful 
claim that, as an organized body, their 
influence may have a definite bearing 
on the development of an American 
“style” in Federal architecture that 
would be lasting—a simple, economic- 
al, utilitarian and dignified architec- 
ture of a great democratic people. 





Science, Art of Air 
Conditioning Talked 


Air conditioning was the topic of dis- 
cussion from many viewpoints as 
leaders of the industry met with in- 
terior decorators and industrial de- 
signers at a National Air Conditioning 
Conference, June 7 and 8, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Charles S. 
Leopold, well-known air conditioning 
Consulting Engineer, presided at the 
two-day session. 

Guest speakers included Ralph 
Walker, of the architectural firm of 
Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, New 
York, who praised air conditioning as 
an added factor to alleviate industrial 
or travel discomforts but questioned 
whether the Average Family can yet 
afford a heating, cooling and humidity 
control system when many of the 
“acknowledged benefits of country 
life’ are as obtainable through proper 
city and home planning. He stressed 
the importance of circulation of. air 
and humidity control, for comfort and 
health. 

The physiological importance of 
clean, fresh air at the desirable tem- 
perature was discussed authoritatively 
by Dr. Aibert G. Young, Director of 
Corey Hill Hospital, Brookline, Mass., 
as he explained the results of extreme 
conditions on the human body and 
lauded efforts to turn more attention 
to obtaining a proper supply of the air 
we breathe. 

Other speakers at the session in- 
cluded Lurelle Guild, Industrial De- 
signer, who cited the lighter colors 
and more delicate decorations possible 
in the air-conditioned building; Wil- 
liam A. Kimbel, Interior Designer, 
who described the difficulties encoun- 
tered in combining air conditioning 
equipment with period rooms; and 
Mr. Leopold, who outlined the prin- 
cipal factors to be considered in an in- 
stallation. 

Harry V. Anderson, Editor of “In- 
terior Design and Decoration,” was 
host to the conference and guest 
speakers, assisted by William B. Hen- 
derson, Washington, D. C., executive 
vice president of the Air Condition- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Dual Course Would 
Divide Architects 


The beer gauge had dropped to mid- 
way during a recent confabulation of 
war vintage architectural graduates. 

“In short,” then said a tall man, 
whose words I record as closely as may 
be, “the schools are wetter than not 
in their idea of serviceability to the 
architectural student. They expose him 
to cultural influences from the lips of 
learned teachers and provide the bene- 
fits of competitive group-thought in 
problems of creative design. They give 
him a philosophical and_ theoretical 
groundwork, as well as a knack at pic- 
torial delineation. Then he is eased 
into the world with a last, uplifting 
speech still ringing in his ears. 

“The long and costly education is 
abruptly supplanted by an immediate 
and lifelong need to earn a living, 
preferably a good one. That is the 
main objective, and it looms as the 
central feature in the usual picture of 
success, flanked, but not buttressed, 
by the items of personal renown and 
intellectual gratification. Now the jig- 
saw puzzle of formal education is sup- 
posed to provide the fledgling with a 
formula for these attainments, but 
when he puts it together, after gradu- 
ation, there are always a number of 
key pieces missing. They are the es- 
sential ones which tell a young man 
how to be of immediate value to a 
struggling architect, and how to be- 
come a struggling architect himself. 
Perhaps there is no perfect solution to 
the first but I have two strikes on the 
second.” (Cries of “hear” and “beer,” 
inextricably intermingled. ) 

“Well,” continued the oracle, as the 
gauged Hulihan took a dip, “‘it is 
patent that a _ student’s academic 
prowess has necessarily little to do with 
later proprietorship, for the head of 
many a scholastic oaf has been seen 
peering over the edge of some Jovian 
eminence, after his congenital strains 
of initiative and predaciousness have 
had a ten-year workout; indeed, some 
men have been able practically to omit 
an apprenticeship. 

“My theory, at long last, is to di- 
vide architectural students into two 
groups, one containing well-to-do lads, 
and the avowed celibates, t’other be- 
ing made up of the deserving and 
monogamous poor. 

“Group One would be given the 
usual academic dosage, and go forth 
to propagate the faith and defend 
ideals. 

“Group Two would have an in- 
fant’s potion of the same medicine, 
but mostly a rigorous drilling in 
practical ethics and technic. Field 
work, to make palatable the unspec- 
tacular realism of working drawings 


(Continued on page 35) 
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ELDORADO SCOOPS 





@ The soilless growth of plants promises to be 
the next great development in horticulture and 
botany. It is well within the scope of amateur 
gardeners and will probably be one more home 
activity which the architect will take into con- 
sideration in the design of residences. 

The dimensions in the design of the window box 
shown here are flexible and can be adjusted to 
meet specific requirements. The details shown 


SOILLESS GROWTH OF PLANTS 
A New Problem For The Architect 


here were drawn with an Eldorado HB Pencil 
and were reduced from 20” x 1414” to size 
shown. This pencil was selected since it is ideal 
for fairly large-scale drawings in isometric sketch- 
ing which are to be done quickly so that the de- 
sign can be readily visualized. 

FREE—An actual size blue print of these details 
is offered by the makers of Eldorado, The Master 
Drawing Pencil. Write address below. 


Pencil Sales Dept. 167-J7, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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3"x6@"BRACKET SE-. 
CURED TO STUD OR 
MASONRY WALLS 


SECTION 












& : 
DIMENSIONS SHOWN 
ARE FLEXIBLE. 








3 2 12 INCHES 


WINDOW BOX FOR SOILLESS PLANT GROWTH, 
EQUIPPED FOR CONTINUOUS FLOW OF SCIENTIFICALLY 
BALANCED LIQUID PLANT FOOD THRU SAND. 
BOX CONSTRUCTED OF WHITE PINE OR CYPRESS. 















OVERFLOW 
Bn! toma, 


OVERFLOW TUBE 
PREVENTS PLANTS 
FROM BEING OVERFLOW- 
ED DURING RAIN. A LITTLE 
DILUTION OF THE NUTRIENT 
SOLUTION MAY OCCUR, BUT EVAP- 
ORATION WILL RETURN THIS TO NOR- 
MAL IN A SHORT TIME. 


ye 


from "Soilless Growth of Plants” by Ellis & Swaney 
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DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, 
but there is no limit to the number of different notices pertain- 
ing to different things which any subscriber may insert. 

PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service De- 
partments must reach us before the fifth of each 
month if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Ad- 
dress all communications to 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE MART 


OFFICE TO SHARE: Wanted—a congenial architect, 
or someone in allied profession or business, to share 
small, well furnished office in mid-town section, New 
York. Phone, MUrray Hill 2-4856. 


E. L. Thurston, 106 Harper Street, Detroit, Mich., has 
the following copies of PENcm Pornts for sale: Jan- 
uary through June, and August, 1928; all except 
April, 1927; all except February, 1926, April in 
duplicate; all unbound. The following copies are in 
three bound volumes, but not arranged chronologi- 
cally: 10 months of 1923 in one volume; 2 months 
of 1923 and 6 months of 1925 in one volume; 11 
months of 1921 (all copies but June) and October, 
November and December of 1920 in one volume. 
The unbound copies are in shape for binding with 
advertising section and covers removed and are in 
very good condition. 


Will pay $10.00 to first party offering Useful Data 
Handbook published by Corrugated Bar Company. 
Must be in good condition. Address L. Phillips Clarke, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


John L. R. Grand, 1301 Harvard Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has the following magazines for sale, 
express collect: Architectural Forum—1934, 1935, 
1936, bound in grey buckram trimmed in vermilion, 
$8.00 per year, each year bound in 2 volumes; Archi- 
tectural Record—1928, 1929, 1930, 1933 and first 
half year of 1934, bound in vermilion buckram, $6.50 
per year, each year bound in 2 volumes, year 1928 
has July missing, price $6.00, half year 1934, $3.00; 
American Architect—1929, January and February 
missing, price $3.00; 1930, 1931, 1932, bound in 
blue buckram, one volume per year, $4.00 each; The 
Architect—1929 and 1930, bound in green buckram, 
one volume per year, $4.00 each. 


Mrs. Vera A. Ruppel, 1545 Filbert Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has the following back copies of PENcIL 
Pornts for sale: January, June, November, 1925; 
January, February, August, October, 1926; all ex- 
cept October, 1927; all except February, 1928; 1929 
complete; all except January and April, 1930; 1931 
complete; all except December, 1932; September, 
November, December, 1933; 1934, 1935 and 1936, 
complete; all except February, August and Novem- 
ber, 1937; January through April, 1938. 


Department of Architecture, University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, wishes to purchase copies of 
Liturgical Arts, vol. 4, numbers 3 and 4, and also 
a copy of the January, 1937, issue of PENciL PoINTs. 
The Department can supply two copies of Liturgical 
Arts, vol. 2, no. 2, and vol. 3, no, 2. Please address 
the Library. 


WANTED: Vertical blue print machine. State price. 
D. L. Samuels, 326 47th Street, Union City, N. J. 


PERSONALS 


ROBERT C. STORK and WILLIAM G. LYLES, 
Architects, have formed the partnership of Stork & 
Lyles with offices at 409 Masonic Temple Building, 
Columbia, $. C. Mr. Stork is a former member of the 
firm of Wessinger & Stork. 


The business of WARNE-TUCKER-SILLING, Archi- 
tects, Inc., is now being conducted under the name 
of Tucker & Silling, Architects, Inc., P. O. Box 861, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


JOHN J. TRICH, Architect, has changed his address 
from 111 Chestnut Street to 14 Chestnut Street, 
Rutherford, N. J. 


JAMES I. PARK, Architect, has moved his office from 
9 Koehi Do, Seoul, Korea, to Sai Dai Mon 2nd Mai 
1-58, Seoul, Korea. 


FRIDTJOF TOBIESSEN, Architect, has opened an 
office for the practice of architecture at 262 So. 17th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAROLD F. FLOOD, Architect, has opened an office 
for the practice of architecture at 414 Gilbert Build- 
ing, Ardmore, Okla. 


L. R. S. BARNES, Architect, has opened an office for 
the practice of architecture at 322 Brooklyn Street, 
Sharon, Pa. 


ARNOLD W. LEDERER, Architect, has moved to 
larger quarters at 66 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GRAY & BENNETT, Architects and Engineers, have 
opened new offices at 2017 West Gray Avenue, Hous- 
ton, Texas. They have combined the architectural 
and engineering services in organizing the new firm, 
and the members are William Fred Gray, Architect, 
and Chilton G. Bennett, Structural Engineer. 
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THAT CARRY A COUNTRY 


% Without steel you would spend your life cooped 
up insome small community, and a ten-mile journey 
would be a rare adventure. This country of ours 
would still be largely wilderness. Comforts we take 
as a matter of course would be unheard-of luxuries. 


It is no coincidence that America consumes more 
steel per person than any other nation--and has the 
highest standard of living. Steel makes possible our 
modern life and its multiple comforts. 


Companies which create the faster and more 
accurate machinery, faster and more dependable 
transportation, stronger and more lasting construc- 
tion--these are the companies we serve. Thousands 
of these companies depend on Youngstown, be- 
cause they know that Youngstown is constantly at 
work in research, to find steels best suited for their 
needs. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET 
AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels 


General Offices - - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Sheets - Plates - Pipe and Tubular Products - Conduit - Tin 
Plate - Bars - Rods - Wire - Nails - Unions - Tie Plates and 
Spikes. 25-7A 


a 


YOUNGSTOWN 











PUBLICATIONS 
ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen and 
Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless 
otherwise noted, upon request, to readers of PENCIL 
Points by the firm issuing them. When writing for 
these items please mention PENCIL PoINTs. 


HOW TO PLAN AND CONSTRUCT MODERN 
STORE FRONTS.—Valuable reference book for ar- 
chitects on the subject of modern store fronts, pre- 
sents much technical information on planning, con- 
struction and the use of modern materials—extruded 
metal and glass. The manual is divided into three 
parts: Part I, devoted to the principles of store front 
design, contains valuable data on show window sizes, 
entrance vestibule locations and dimensions, illumina- 
tion of signs and facades and methods of creating 
luminous store fronts; Part II gives complete infor- 
mation about Extrudalite, the complete system of 
extruded metal members which form show windows, 
doors, marquees and signs and which is designed to 
support L. O. F. glass products, whether used for 
building facings from sidewalk to coping or as in- 
terior finishes. A pocket on the inside back cover 
contains detail sheets useful for tracing in the draft- 
ing room; Part III provides full information about 
L. O. F. glass products which may be used in any 
part of a store, including plate glass, clear and col- 
ored mirrors, Aklo heat absorbing plate glass, Vitro- 
lux color fused tempered plate glass, Vitrolite struc- 
tural glass and Blue Ridge decorative glasses. Care- 
ful indexing of each page and section, accurate scale 
drawings and details and explicit recommendations 
regarding both the uses and limitations of each 
L. O. F. product are features incorporatetd to save 
the architects’ time and to simplify his work. Spiral 
bound. 64 pp. 8'% x 11. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co., Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 

LUPTON RESIDENCE CASEMENTS AND CASE- 
MENT DOORS.—A.LA. File No. 16-e-1. New 
catalog covering a complete line of residence case- 
ments and casement doors, also winter, basement and 
utility doors. Specifications, detail drawings, sizes and 
designs, 24 pp. 8'% x 11. Michael Flynn Mfg. Co., 
Allegheny Ave. at Tulip St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BRIGGS BEAUTYWARE PLUMBING FIXTURES.— 
New brochure describing and illustrating a complete 
line of bathtubs, lavatories, closets and combinations, 
medicine cabinets, sinks, laundry trays, kitchen cabi- 
net units and fittings. Roughing-in dimensions, color 
chart, etc. 52 pp. 9'2 x 11. Briggs Mfg. Co., Plumb- 
ing Ware Div., Detroit, Mich. 

WILSON SECTIONFOLD OVERHEAD DOORS.— 
Folder presenting detailed description of the con- 
struction and operation of a line of overhead doors 
for private and public garages, fire and police sta- 
tions, factories, warehouses, filling stations, commer- 
cial buildings, etc. Specifications. 8% x 11. The 
J. G. Wilson Corp., 1841 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 


SEDGWICK LECTROMELT RESIDENCE ELEVA- 
TOR.—Folder giving descriptive data, plan and 
specifications covering a new type of automatic resi- 
dence elevator which is within the reach of the home 
owner of moderate means. 4 pp. 812 x 11. Sedgwick 
Machine Works, Inc., 164 W. 15th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

BARBER GENASCO SHINGLES, SIDINGS AND 
ROOFINGS.—An attractive catalog for architects, 
engineers and contractors, just issued, describing the 
complete line of Barber asphalt shingles, roofings, 
sidings, floorings, waterproofing materials and pro- 
tective products. A feature of the catalog is a descrip- 
tion of the Weatherometer, a mechanical device used 
by the Barber Asphalt Corp., and recognized as one 
of the most reliable methods of reproducing condi- 
tions that parallel those extreme weather conditions 
to which a roof is exposed. The catalog consists of two 
sections, the first section containing 36 pages gives 
complete information about the Barber line of asphalt 
shingles, roofings and sidings while the second sec- 
tion, consisting of 20 pages, gives detailed informa- 
tion concerning weights, colors, packages in which 
roofings and sidings are shipped as well as complete 
information on the vast number of other asphaltic 
products. 56 pp. 8% x 11. Barber Asphalt Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WATROUS FLUSH VALVES. — A.I.A. File No. 
29-H-21. Catalog No. 448 just issued, describes and 
illustrates 36 different flush valve combinations for 
the different styles of Watrous flush valves. Eighteen 
type variations of flush valves are likewise shown. 
New features of the catalog include a complete line 
of modern seat action combinations and also the lat- 
est foot pedal equipment for exposed or concealed in- 
stallation. Another new feature is the complete de- 
scription of the Imperial vacuum breaker, adaptable 
to all types and makes of bowls and flush valves. 
Included are roughing-in dimensions and complete 
date on flush valve connections, syphon-preventing 
shut-offs, closet seat bumpers, repair parts, Watrous 
prison brass combinations and Watrous liquid soap dis- 
pensers. 24 pp. 8'%2 x 11. The Imperial Brass Mfg. 


Co. 1200 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
ANNOUNCING LEHIGH MORTAR CEMENT.— 


Folder announcing and describing the advantages of 
an all-purpose mortar cement. 4 pp. 8% x 11. Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 

TERMITE PROTECTION WITH COPPER 
SHIELDS.—A.I.A. File No. 19-a-34. A new hand- 
book of useful information for the architect on the 
application of sheet copper for termite protection. 
Enclosed in pocket of book is set of blueprint sketches 
showing the basic design of copper termite shields and 
also their application to various construction details. 
12 pp. 82 x 11. Copper & Brass Research Assn., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOORS.—Bulletin No. 
110 describing and illustrating a line of can and crate 
passing doors, ice cream can passing vestibules and 
vertical sliding doors. The Jamison Cold Storage 
Door Co., Hagerstown, Md. 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS NO. 4, 5 AND 6 
FOR JOSAM DRAINS AND SPECIALTIES.— 
Series of thirteen standard specification brochures 
covering plumbing drainage systems for every type 
of building. No. 4 features a system for educational 
and scientific buildings; No. 5 for hospitals and 
remedial buildings; No. 6 for commercial and mer- 
cantile buildings. 8% x 11. Josam Mfg. Co., Empire 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

(Continued on page 29, Advertising Section) 
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PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS 


AND EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from page 26, Advertising Section) 


HOFFMAN HOT WATER CONTROLLED HEAT. 
—Bulletin announcing and describing the operation 
of the new Hoffman hot water controlled heat sys- 
tem. Installation diagrams. 8 pp. Hoffman Specialty 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


VON DUPRIN SELF RELEASING FIRE AND 
PANIC EXIT LATCHES.—A.IL.A. File No. 27-c-5. 
Catalog 35V addenda to catalog 28V describes and 
illustrates a complete line of self releasing fire and 
panic exit latches including new drop forged devices. 
Indexed. 32 pp. 8% x 11. Vonnegut Hardware Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WEBER COSTELLO BLACKBOARDS.—Catalog No. 
17A, just issued, presents specifications, details, typ- 
ical plans and technical data covering a complete line 
of blackboards. Indexed. 40 pp. 8% x 11. Weber 
Costello Co., Chicago Heights, IIl. 


THE ULTIMATE IN LIGHTING.—A.LA. File No. 
31-F-23. Catalog No. 34, superseding all previous 
issues, describes and illustrates a large and varied as- 
sortment of commercial and industrial lighting equip- 
ment. Included is data on light planning together 
with prices, dimensions, etc. 34 pp. 8% x 11. The 
Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


NEW WATERFALL DOOR CASINGS IN CURVED 
PLYWOOD.—A.I.A. File No. 19-e-13, 19-e-5. 
Folder with detail drawings and descriptive informa- 
tion covering a new line of door casings made in 


curved plywood. 4 pp. 8% x 11. Jamestown Veneer 
and Plywood Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 


IRON FIREMAN DE LUXE HEATMAKER.—Folder 
announcing and describing the outstanding advan- 
tages of a new line of automatic coal burners. 8 pp. 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3152 W. 106th St., Cleve- 
land, O. 


MILCOR STEEL PRODUCTS AND PERSONNEL.— 
Attractive spiral-bound brochure presenting the 
products and the personnel of Milcor, manufacturers 
of sheet metal building products and fireproof build- 
ing materials. 9 x 12. 24 pp. Milcor Steel Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


CRANE STOKER-FIRED BOILERS.—New descrip- 
tive folder covering a line of stoker-fired boilers. 
General dimensions and data for stoker application, 
with explanatory diagrams, are included. 4 pp. 8% 
x 11. Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


NORTHWESTERN TERRA COTTA.—A.LA. File 
No. 9. Number 6 of a series of architectural data 
folders illustrates the entrance feature and walls and 
panels of the Terra Cotta Room, Building Material 
Exhibit, Chicago, designed, manufactured and erected 
by the Northwestern Terra Cotta Corp. Other illus- 
trations show portrait panels of the late Will Rogers 
made for the Will Rogers High School, Tulsa, Okla. 
4 pp. 8% x 11. Northwestern Terra Cotta Corp., 
1750 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


RECESSED LIGHTING EQUIPMENT.—Usefu! ref- 

erence manual for architects and lighting engineers 
covering a line of recessed lighting equipment for 
schools, churches, public buildings, theatres, restau- 
rants, stores, shops, etc. General specifications, instal- 
lation suggestions, etc. 20 pp. 8% x 11. Curtis 
Lighting, Inc., 1123 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








WESTERN PINE CAMERA VIEWS.—The 1938 edi- 
tion, a thirty-page, plastic-bound portfolio, is a pic- 
torial presentation of home building ideas based on 
actual installations of Idaho white pine, Ponderosa 
pine and sugar pine, which comprise the soft-textured 
Western pines. This edition contains an entirely new 
set of illustrations. It shows attractive, low-cost 
homes as well as more pretentious structures together 
with new treatments for sidewalls, enameled wood- 
work, formal paneled rooms, cabinets, cheery, mod- 
ern kitchens, built-in bunks and knotty pine play- 
rooms. A copy will be sent free to any interested or- 
ganization if the request is written on the firm’s 
letterhead and sent to the Western Pine Assn., Yeon 
Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


A NEW FINISHING SYSTEM FOR ARCHITEC- 
TURAL IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS.—A.LA. 
File No. 25-c-31. New brochure dealing with the 
subject of Parker process treatments, describes Bond- 
erizing, a new development in the finishing of archi- 
tectural iron and steel units, as well as zinc coated 
surfaces. 16 pp. 8% x 11. Parker Rust-Proof Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


TRANE CLIMATE CHANGERS.—Bulletin $303 pre- 
sents detailed description of the operation of a line 
of air conditioners suitable for a large variety of ap- 
plications, including homes of all sizes, apartments, 
hospitals, hotels, office buildings, etc. 16 pp. 8 x 11. 
The Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


TUPELO AND BLACK GUM FROM SOUTHERN 

HARDWOOD FORESTS.—A.I.A. File No. 19-a-2. 
Bulletin No. 4 of Southern Hardwood information 
series discusses the nature, characteristics, availability, 
distribution and uses of tupelo and black gum. 8 pp. 
8'4 x 11. Southern Hardwood Producers, Inc., 805 
Sterick Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
Published by the same organization, “Southern Oak 
for Paneling and Interior Trim.” A.1.A. File No. 
19-2-a. Bulletin No. 5 of Southern Hardwood infor- 
mation series illustrates a number of well-designed 
interiors for which Southern oak was used for the 
paneling and interior trim. 8 pp. 82 x 11. 


ANCHOR FENCE SPECIFICATION MANUAL.— 
A.1A. File No. 14-k. Specification manual No. 100 
prepared especially for architects and engineers gives 
specifications and details covering a complete line of 
chain link fences and iron fences. 48 pp. 82 x 11. 
Anchor Post Fence Co., Eastern Ave. and Kane St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


A NEW MONEY SAVING IDEA FOR HOME 
BUILDERS.—Bulletin describing the advantages and 
wall construction of Vapor-seal lath and Vapor-seal 
sheathing. 8 pp. 8% x 11. The Celotex Corp., 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


VICTOR IN-BUILT VENTILATORS.—A.LA. File 
No. 30-d-1. Bulletin with descriptive and specifica- 
tion data covering a line of in-built home ventilators. 
Installation details. 8 pp. 8% x 11. Victor Electric 
Products, Inc., 712 Reading Road, Cincinnati, O. 


CARRIER HEAT DIFFUSERS.—Useful new reference 
manual presenting the latest engineering details in 
connection with unit heating with heat diffusers. 
Four models of the Carrier heat diffuser are shown. 
Detailed construction is shown through diagrams and 
dimension tables. Steam basic ratings are also given 
for all units. Several pages are devoted to pipe size, 
application, connections and erections, and operating 


instructions. 32 pp. 842 x 11. Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 30, Advertising Section) 
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Plant lovers everywhere 


will rejoice in this New Book on 


Soilless Growth of Plants 


By Carleton Ellis and Miller W. Swaney 


Few technical developments of the past decade 
have aroused more general interest than this subject 
of “soilless growth," also referred to as tank farm- 
ing, chemical gardening or the new coined word 
"hydroponics." 


This book brings within the reach of everyone a 
complete picture of the principles, practices and 
equipment of soilless growth. To persons already 
engaged in growing plants, it will offer new avenues 
for plant work. For those not hitherto participating 
in raising flowers, vegetables and fruits, it will af- 
ford a splendid opportunity for developing a new 
and extremely fascinating hobby. Architects and 
laymen alike will find “Soilless Growth of Plants" 
packed with choice information which will make it 
a worthwhile investment either for pleasure or 
profit. 


160 Pages $2.75 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., Dept. W itw'ter.a's.x 


60 illustrations; 3 in color 
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San PA Dsvcaiacs Cilla 
Jor (A AJlonious ‘Vacation 


Enjoy the sophisticated atmosphere 
of this world-famous Hotel and 
Chicago’s unequaled program of 
summer sports and recreation. 
Overlooking Lake Michigan. 


A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 

















PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from page 29, Advertising Section) 


RICHARDSON SCOTLO BOILER.—Descriptive bul- 
letin covering a type of steel heating boiler which 
combines the principal features of the Scotch marine 
and locomotive type boilers. Dimension and rating 
data. 4 pp. 8% x 11. Richardson & Boynton Co., 244 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

SUPERFEX OIL BURNING WARM AIR CONDI- 
TIONERS.—New brochure describing the construc- 
tion and operation of a type of oil burning air con- 
ditioning heating plant especially adaptable for small 
homes. Specifications. 12 pp. 8% x 11. Perfection 
Stove Co., Cleveland, O. 

KOMPAK AIR FILTERS.—Bulletin K-120 describes 
and illustrates Model C of a line of air filters of the 
dry fabric type with renewable medium. Engineering 
data, specifications. 8 pp. 81% x 11. Independent Air 
Filter Co., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

RADIANT PRECISION LAMPS.—New catalog list- 
ing and illustrating a complete line of precision 
lamps for floodlight, spotlight, projection, airway and 
general lighting service. 12 pp. 8% x 11. Radiant 
Lamp Corporation, 25-15 Lexington St., Newark, 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 


STORK & LYLES, Architects, 409 Masonic Temple 
Building, Columbia, S$. C. (Data for residential, com- 
mercial and school buildings, and for A.I.A. file.) 

JOHN H. HOWE, Architect, 25 Cross Street, West 
Orange, N. J. 

PIER L. CHERICI, Architect, 2060 Ocean Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Data for complete A.I.A. file.) 
JAMES I. PARK, Architect, Sai Dai Mon 2nd Mai 
1-58, Seoul, Korea. (Data with plans and elevations 

on modern homes, hospitals, stores, etc.) 

JOHN J. TRICH, Architect, 14 Chestnut Street, 
Rutherford, N. J. (Data for A.I.A. file.) 

CHAS. I. THIELE, Architect, 558 Northampton 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. (Data for A.I.A. file.) 
FRIDTJOF TOBIESSEN, Architect, 262 So. 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. R. S. BARNES, Architect, 322 Brooklyn St., Sharon, 
Pa. 

GRAY & BENNETT, Architects, 2017 West Gray, 
Houston, Texas. 

EARL D. McGINTY, Supervising Construction Engi- 
neer, Juneau, Alaska. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TION, Architectural Department, 96 Orange Street, 
New Haven, Conn. (Data for complete A.I.A. file 
on residences. ) 

SESTO TONINI, Draftsman, 224 Powers Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Data on homes, residential work 
and small buildings, for A.I.A. file.) 

ALBERT LA TORRE, Student, 153 Union St., Law- 
rence, Mass. 

JORDAN R. KILBRICK, Student, 577 Warren St., 
Roxbury, Mass. 

NORMAN A. BUFE, Sfudent, 2296 Loring Place 
North, New York, N. Y. (Data for A.I.A. file.) 
EUGENE N. BROOKS, Student, 5010 Cary St. Kd., 
Richmond, Va. (Data for A.I1.A. file.) 
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(Continued from page 14) 
in ‘office practice’ courses, and point 
the difference between economic waste 
and the pop-up: long hours of study 
on the business side of architecture, 
the insidiousness of ‘overhead,’ and 
the desperate fight to net two per 
cent; locales and specialties for pro- 
fessional endeavor, with their virtues 
and demerits; information on devices 
for getting clients, and how far you 
can pay for your commission by cut- 
ting rates or buying life insurance 
from a committee chairman, and still 
come through with a whole skin. The 
culmination of this defense against an 
unfeeling world would be a final 
semester in charm school: a pitiless 
course in public speaking and person- 
ality projection, embodying sales talks 
and character acts to fit any occasion; 
how to expound dollars and cents to 
a business man, chew tobacco with a 
politician, keep your little finger 
crooked while drinking tea with an 
impressionable woman, be an enthusi- 
astic baby dandler before a mother; 
all things to all men. 

“At graduation there would be two 
orators, one to spout rarefactions at 
the wahabites, the other to deliver a 
good fight-talk and slip hot tips to 
the shock troops. That is the realistic 
approach, and it’s virgin territory.” 





This frieze decorating a paneled wall 
in the McCaskey High School at Lan- 
caster, Pa., designed by Henry Y. 
Shaub, Architect, of that city, illus- 


trates a new use for linoleum as a me- 


¢ 


um for artistic expression. The 300- 
foot frieze was sand-blasted on Arm- 


on 


‘rong’s Linoleum, mounted on com- 
sition board. The panels are of Lino- 
call, a special product, here in walnut 


— 








The recent Technology graduation 
placed emphasis on the passing of 
Rogers Building, original core of the 
old M.I.T. (1865-1916), and since 
then headquarters for the architects. 
One last mess of victuals was served 
there to an architectural group, and 
many ultimate words rolled through 
Huntington Hall. This year’s prize 
winners were Merton S. Barrows, F. S. 
Chapin, Jr., James H. Fisher, B. W. 
Irvin, Jr., James J. Souder, Richard 
L. Steiner, Harry M. Weese, and 
C. H. Wheeler, Jr. 

Charles D. Maginnis gave the Com- 
mencement Address from which I 
quote the following excerpts: 

“If architecture is still an art and 
not a by-product of engineering, 
beauty cannot be a dispensable inter- 
est.” Relative to the international 
style, “One can only speculate on the 
degree to which national individuality 
will permanently submit to a uni- 
formity which makes no acknowledg- 
ment of race or clime or geography. 
We may wonder also, whether the 
thin artistic content of this tech- 
nological system is adequate to the 
entertainment of two hemispheres” 

. . “The architecture which is im- 
pending is without eloquence and its 
meager geometry will presently appear 
a poor exchange for the arches and 
vaults of the old masonry.” 

At the dedication of the Architec- 
tural Department’s new building there 
was an address by Harry J. Carlson, 
who was associated with Welles Bos- 
worth on the work, and is a life mem- 
ber of the Corporation. 

Thayer Richards’ transformations 
in the foyer of Tech’s Eastman Build- 
ing are now in receipt of admiring 
comments. Besides the bronze wall 
decorations, previously mentioned 
(which portray man’s study of the 
chemical elements and his discovery of 
the physical laws), the entire room 
and its furniture bears the Richards 
touch; there are “benches, not too 
comfortable.” Earlier remarks about 
a mural untainted by political propa- 
ganda came true, even though one of 
the men responsible for its artistic 
success is a very considerable dignitary 
of the local Communists. 

The Architectural Club’s Great 
Hall is now cool and deserted, with 
summer coming on and all activity 
over until autumn. There were about 
fifty present at the Annual Meeting, 
on June 7th, to re-elect Russell H. 
Brown as Secretary, and to _ install 
Clifford Albright, H. Daland Chand- 
ler, and Joe di Stefano in the Board 
of Directors. Clarence H. Blackall and 
President John T. Whitmore of the 
B.S.A. were guest speakers. 

Louis W. Ross has adopted the slo- 
gan, “Eat more onions.” Called in by 


(Continued on page 36) 
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DATA SHEETS 
now ready ! 
Send for your set of Don Graf data 
sheets on lightning protection today! 


They will help you to choose the 
exact type of National lightning 
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a New England community to evolve 
a town hall (actually asked to do it 
in these times), Mr. Ross had solved 
all his problems and was quietly await- 
ing town meeting approval, with a 
ten-cent seegar going, when the bot- 
tom fell out of the onion market. By 
sheer ill luck the path of totality re- 
sulting from this occultation of the 
onion ran plumb through the hitherto 
smiling countryside above-mentioned, 
so that on “town meetin’ day” every 
last farmer came roaring in a’shoutin’ 
“No” to everything. 


Robert Jigger has made us painfully 
aware of our light courts and city 
noise by picturing the wooded hillside 
he sees from Jens Frederick Larsen’s 
office, at Hanover. 


Already away on his Rotch Prize 
pilgrimage, Malcolm Robb has selected 
the inspirational lands of Sweden, Fin- 
land, and Denmark, as a starter. 


Wendell Holt, who left a Boston 
practice to go westwards on his climb 
to fame, is now designing for Sears & 
Roebuck in Chicago. 

Silvio Zanetti has slipped quietly 
into the connubial state, but not pre- 
cipitantly. We had catalogued him as 
a hardened bachelor, albeit with an 
eye to pulchritude. He is now running 


a test on the rule that two can live 
as cheaply as 1.8 individuals. 

Donald C. Goss, who invented this 
law in 1920, has since expanded it to 
read, “‘six can live as cheaply as 5.97.” 

After a fellow has had to be an 
ordinary white man all fall and win- 
ter he revives the fetish of the lobster 
or brownish complexion in the April 
ski fields or the later spring beaches. 
At L Street the municipal bathing en- 
closures permit a cosmopolitan display 
of fig-leafed gentry who are more in- 
terested in changing their color than 
in ablutions. One of Boston’s archi- 
tectural dabblers in repigmentation 
dashed over there of a recent noon- 
time and adjusted his leaf for a half- 
hour’s basking. But soothing Old Sol 
lulled him into the sweet sleep of 
childhood until late afternoon, when 
he crawled back into the drafting 
room under tables and behind waste- 
baskets, and got his pencil going. 

Among the four hundred and 
thirty-odd names of guests invited to 
the fabulous Clark-Roosevelt fracas of 
recent date about two per cent were 
architectural. A cursory survey seemed 
to indicate that all of the architects 
invited could achieve the required 
mode out of their own moth-bags, 
without recourse to Read & White’s. 

LEON KEACH 


This pencil sketch by Harold T. Holzinger, of Williston Park, Long Island, 
N. Y., depicts an ancient structure at Ralston, N. J., which the artist was told 
is the “Oldest Post Office Building in the United States,” having been built in 
1776. It was first used by John Ralston as a storeroom for grist from an adjoin- 
ing stone mill, which is in a fair state of preservation, and was not designated a 
post office until 1890, when the late Peter DeMott was named the postmaster. 
His widow, Mrs. Millicent E. DeMott, who continues to handle the mails at 90 
years of age, furnished the historical data and added that the building also was 
used as a general store until a few years ago and “was the nightly meeting place 
where the affairs of the county were expertly settled by the fathers, who sat and 
smoked and chewed around the pot-bellied stove.” Her home was built in 1781 
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Six Men, N. Y. Woman 
Receive Langley Awards 


Seven Edward Langley scholarships to 
foster advanced study, travel and re- 
search in architecture have been 
awarded by the A.LA., for 1938-39, 
to six men and one woman, represent- 
ing six of the ten Regional Districts 
of the Institute. 

Elisabeth Coit, Architect, of New 
York City, received a grant for con- 
tinuation of research in economical 
design and construction of single 
family dwellings and apartment 
houses, undertaken under a Langley 
scholarship awarded to her in 1937. 


Clement Johnston Ford, Architect, 
of Atlanta, received a grant for travel 
in Europe to study housing and J. T. 
Jacobsen, Architect, of Seattle, re- 
ceived a grant for travel in Northern 
Europe and Eastern United States to 
study low cost housing. 


Jack Donald Gilchrest, a draftsman 
of Santa Barbara, Calif., is to study 
at Harvard, Columbia or University 
of Pennsylvania while Charles A. 
Pearson, Jr., a draftsman of Pittsburgh 
is to study at Harvard. 


James D. Murphy, of Pontiac, Ill., 
graduating student at the University 
of Illinois, will study under Gropius 
at Harvard and James L. Murphy, 
Jr., of Andalusia, Ala., graduating 
student at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, is to study toward a Master’s 
Degree at an American college. 


The Langley scholarships, estab- 
lished by a $104,000 fund set up by 
the late Edward Langley, Scranton, 
Pa., architect, ‘“‘to develop better, and 
not more, architects,” are open to 
architects, draftsmen, graduate stu- 
dents and teachers of architecture in 
the United States and Canada. No 
more than ten grants, none exceeding 
$1,500, are made annually. There were 
66 applicants this year. 


K. C. Black Elected 
By Michigan Society 


Kenneth C. Black, Architect, of Lans- 
ing, was elected president of the 
Michigan Society of Architects at the 
annual convention of that body held 
at Battle Creek. The office has been 
filled only once before by a man liv- 
ing outside Detroit. 

He graduated from the University 
of Michigan College of Architecture 
in 1925 and won the George G. Booth 
Traveling Fellowship, spending the 
following year in foreign travel and 
study, including four months at the 
American Academy in Rome. He was 
formerly a designer in the office of 
James Gamble Rogers, in New York 
and is now associated with his father, 
Lee Black, Architect, in Lansing. 
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Two Young Draftsmen 
Win Wheaton Award 


Richard M. Bennett and Caleb Horn- 
bostel, two young architectural drafts- 
men in New York offices, were the 
winners of the important Wheaton 
College art center competition and 
have received the commission for the 
$500,000 building at Norton, Mass. 

Specifications for the center were 
that it might be a single building or 
group of buildings providing an audi- 
torium seating 500 persons, a smaller 
theater, a library, exhibition galleries, 
art and music studios, workshops and 
classrooms suited to the needs of the 
New England community and_ the 
small college established in 1834 ‘“‘for 
advanced education of females.” The 
size of the student body is limited to 
§00 and particular attention is paid 
the arts. 

The winning design was considered 
a brilliant solution, on the basis of its 
plan arranging all the functions in 
one building. A close second was the 
design submitted by Walter Gropius 
and Marcel Breuer, famous architects 
who are now professors of architecture 
at Harvard University. 

Other awards in the art center com- 
petition were announced in the fol- 
lowing order: Paul Wiener, John W. 
Stedman, Jr., and Pierre Bézy, New 
York; Alexis Dukelski, New York; 
Percival Goodman, New York, Lyn- 
don & Smith, Detroit, and Eero Saar- 
inen, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Those given honorable mention were 
Robert Green and Gordon Bunshaft, 
New York; Robert T. Handren, New 
York; Carter Edmund Hewitt, Peoria; 
George Howe, Philadelphia; Richard 
J. Neutra, Los Angeles; G. Holmes 
Perkins and Frances W. Hartwell, Bos- 
ton; John B. Rodgers, W. T. Priestley, 
Jr., and Carl F. Brauer, New York. 

Hornbostel, 33, is the son of Henry 
Hornbostel, the architect for Hell 
Gate Bridge, New York, who has won 
more architectural competitions than 
any other contestant in this country. 
At his son’s present age, he produced 
the winning plan for the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. The son is a 
draftsman in the office of Norman Bel 
Geddes and formerly practiced as an 
architect in this country and in 
France. He is a graduate of the Car- 
negie Institute and of l’Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. 

Bennett, 31, is a draftsman in the 
office of Edward Stone, Architect, and 
lectures on architecture at Columbia 
University and at Vassar. He is a 
graduate of the Harvard School of 
Architecture and has studied architec- 
ture in Europe. 

‘urors for the competition, which 
wa; conducted by the Museum of 
Mcdern Art and the Architectural- 
Foi\um, were John McAndrew, cura- 





tor of the Museum of Modern Art, 
chairman; Dr. Walter Curt Behrendt, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; John W. Root, Chi- 
cago; Edward Stone, New York; Ro- 
land Wank, TVA Chief Architect; 
Stanley R. McCandless, Professor in 
the Yale Drama School; and Dr. Es- 
ther I. Seaver, Wheaton College. 
George Nelson, of the Architectural 
Forum, was the professional adviser. 


Potomac Patter 


It is not improbable that due to the 
present rush of work, the Federal boys 
may be asked to hold their summer 
vacations in abeyance. Such a calam- 
itous request would go hard with some 
of the “permanents” but the personal 
plans of most of the recalled ‘‘tempo- 
raries” would not be disturbed. 
They’ve just had their “‘vacations” too 
long. Being in that blissful state of 
remunerative employment again is 
contentment of the first order. 

The new arrivals seem over-ambi- 
tious but, as your correspondent sees 
it, the reaction agitated by a change 
in circumstances contributes to their 
seemingly ostentatious behaviour and 
the wondrous power of time will soon 
allay the worst of their symptoms. 

Paul H. Solon, in charge of Decora- 
tive Painting for Procurement’s Pub- 
lic Buildings, recently put his right 
foot forward, took a fresh ‘‘holt” and 
wrangled a decision of ‘“‘not yet” from 
a toughy named pneumonia. He came 
through with flying colors—’though a 
bit washed out. Upon the usual in- 
quiry regarding his health, he re- 
sponded in this wise, ““Thank youh, I 
jolly well feel swell (he’s English) 
but did you see the new murals in the 
Archives Building?” “No,” sez I. Sez 
he, “Do you realize that never before 
has mural painting in America had 
the opportunity to become the favored 
child of architecture?” 

Buildings of all types are playing 
host to “polychromaddicts.” The Fed- 
eral Warehouse, which used to be just 
that, is now the Procurement Build- 
ing, housing Procurement’s Branch of 
Supply and the offices of the Super- 
vising Architect, Public Building 
Branch. Its entrance lobby has been 
embellished recently with a set of col- 
orful murals. These murals depict the 
activities of the entire Procurement 
Division, both from the Supply and 
the Public Buildings point of view. 
In a drafting room scene there is a 
remarkable likeness of Kenneth G. 
Abernethy, Procurement’s outstanding 
golfer. Whether or not the muralist 
actually passed the building looking 
for subject matter—and found K. G. 
A. working as depicted—is a matter 
of conjecture. To remove any doubt 
as to who painted these murals, Mr. 
Harold Weston portrays himself actu- 
ally working on this project. RED 
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Lectures Are Planned 
for Chinese Scholar 


Arrangements for the distinguished 
Chinese architect, archaeologist, and 
author, S. C. Liang (Liang Ssu-Ch’- 
Eng), to come to this country for 
several years to lecture in various mu- 
seums and universities are being com- 
pleted by a committee composed of 
William Emerson, Dean of the School 
of Architecture at M.I.T.; Paul P. 
Cret, Architect, of Philadelphia; and 
Clarence S. Stein, Architect, of New 
York City, with the assistance of Mrs. 
John King Fairbank, of 41 Winthrop 
St., Cambridge, Mass., acting as sec- 
retary. 

The time is considered propitious 
for this undertaking as Liang has been 
forced by war conditions to move 
from Peiping to Yunnan Province in 
South China the main office of the 
Society for Research in Chinese Archi- 
tecture, of which he is the Director 
of Technical Studies. The Fogg Art 
Museum of Harvard has offered Liang 
a lectureship for the second semester 
next year and the sponsoring com- 
mittee has arranged other lectures and 
appearances. 

Important new discoveries and 
studies in the field of Chinese archi- 
tecture have been made in the last few 
years by the Society for Research, and 
the sponsors are interested in getting 
this material before American audi- 
ences. At present, Liang’s work and 
the publications of the Society for 
Research are available in detail only 
to those who read Chinese, with the 
exception of the article on Chinese 
bridges translated by Liang for the 
January and March issues of PENCIL 
Ponts. He speaks English fluently 
and has had wide teaching experience 
since his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Until the Japanese occupied Peiping, 
the Society for Research maintained 
headquarters in a section of the Im- 
perial Palace, including offices, a li- 
brary, small museum of models and 
a drafting-room where drawings were 
prepared for the six volumes of the 
Society’s Bulletin devoted to the archi- 
tectural monuments of seven provinces 
in North and Central China. Liang is 
prepared to lecture on many phases 
of the architecture of his land, using 
300 slides and 1000 rare photographs. 
Further details may be obtained from 
members of the sponsoring commit- 
tee or Mrs. Fairbank. 

The son and a pupil of the distin- 
guished scholar-reformer, Liang Ch’i- 
Ch’ao, Liang graduated from Tsing 
Hua University, Peiping, then studied 
for five years in this country, receiv- 
ing the degrees of Bachelor and Mas- 
ter of Architecture from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1927. While 


there he also worked in the office of 
Cret. Liang later studied with Lang- 
don Warner at the Fogg Museum and 
traveled in Europe before returning 
to China in 1928 to establish the first 
modern school of architecture in that 
country. The school building shown 
on page 426, which he designed in 
collaboration with his wife, also a 
graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is an example of Liang’s 
work as a practicing architect. 


Deskey Will Teach 


The appointment of Donald Deskey, 
designer of the Radio City Music Hall 
interiors, and modern furnishings, as 
head of a Department of Industrial 
Design at the New York University 
School of Architecture has been an- 
nounced by Dean E. Raymond Bos- 
sange. He was one of the first designers 
to collaborate with industry in mass 
production of sound modern design 
and sees the “trained artist with the 
factual approach of the scientist” as 
the desired product of a course in in- 
dustrial design. 


Artist Interprets 
Major Construction 


In the belief that people are more 
stirred by an artist’s interpretation 
than by a photograph, William Wool- 
lett, of Los Angeles, Calif., has done 
series of lithographs recording the 
progress of construction of several 
major projects in that section of the 
country. Four of these are reproduced 
on pages 419-422. 

“It is my opinion that the under- 
graduate, by having the opportunity 
of viewing and studying the contem- 
porary monuments of building in a 
form which is both artistic and as au- 
thentic as the medium allows, can 
grasp a much truer sense of his rela- 
tionship between his regular curricu- 
lum studies and the work of the field, 
than could his predecessors,” Woollett 
writes. 

In 1930, he decided to make a 
graphic record of the development of 
construction projects and he has since 
done two series of lithographs for the 
Federal Government on Boulder Dam 
and on the San Francisco Bay bridges, 
as well as a series for the Los Angeles 
Bureau of Power and Light on the 
Boulder Dam Transmission Line. He 
also has done a number of lithographs 
of other current projects. Woollett’s 
work has been exhibited at the Na- 
tional Gallery, Washington, D. C., the 
Engineer’s Club and the Architectural 
League, New York City. For the last 
18 months two traveling exhibits 
have been shown in about 40 engineer- 
ing and architectural schools of the 
United States and Canada. 
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Government Offers 
$10,000 for Murals 


Immediately following the conclusion 
of the Federal Government’s $10,000 
competition for two monumental 
statues to adorn the facade of the Fed 
eral Building at the New York 
World’s Fair of 1939, which was won 
by Harry Poole Camden, Sculptor, of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., a second na- 
tional competition offering $10,000 
for mural designs for the Great Halls 
of the building has been announced 
by the Section of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Treasury Department Procure- 
ment Division. 

The Federal Building will be en- 
tered by visitors through the Hall of 
the Judiciary or the Hall of Legisla- 
tion, both on monumental scale, and 
the heroic mural paintings sought will 
be located in these Halls opposite the 
entrances. Each mural will be 105 
feet high and 37 feet 5 inches wide, 
lighted by a battery of flood lights 
whose intensity can be varied to suit 
the artist. 


For each of the winning designs, 
the Federal Government will pay the 
artist $5,000, which is to cover all 
preliminary costs and the cost of su- 
pervision by the artist. The murals, in 
accordance with the policy adopted 
for the Fair, will be executed by a 
group of competent painters under 
direction of the competition winners. 

The competition will be anonymous 
and is open to all American artists, 
who may obtain full information from 
the Section of Painting and Sculpture, 
Treasury Department Procurement 
Division, Washington, D. C. Each 
must signify his intention to compete 
by writing to Edward Bruce, Chief of 
that Section. The competition closes 
September 1. 


The recent sculpture competition 
was won by Mr. Camden, a former 
instructor at Cornell University, with 
a model representing Government 
guarding the family. This won over 
424 other entries. He was awarded 
$5,000 for this design and commis- 
sioned to design another monumental 
statue or group symbolizing Peace, 
for which he will receive an additional 
$5,000. He also was commissioned to 
execute designs, in cooperation with 
the architect of the Federal Building, 
Howard L. Cheney, Washington, em- 
bracing variations of the Great Seal of 
the United States and four panels in 
relief symbolizing Agriculture, Hus- 
bandry, Manufacturing and Natural 
Resources. 


Special commendation was given by 
the jury to Louis Slobodkin, Sculptor, 
New York City, for a statue of the 
young Lincoln joining two split fence 
rails, as a symbol of Unity. 
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Most Beautiful Steel 
Bridges Are Selected 


Jurors designated by the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction to choose 
the spans which shall be marked this 
year with the honorary stainless steel 
plaques of the A. I. S. C. have an- 
nounced that “the most beautiful 
bridges of steel” opened to traffic dur- 
ing 1937 are: 

Golden Gate Bridge, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Little Hell Gate, Low Level 
Bridge, New York City; Chesterfield- 
Brattleboro Bridge, New Hampshire; 
and Marine Parkway Bridge, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. 


The awards were made in four 
classes: monumental, medium, small 
size and movable bridges. In the sec- 
ond class, honorable mention was ac- 
corded the Northern Boulevard Bridge 
over Intramural Drive, Flushing 
Meadow Park. Honorable mention in 
the fourth class went to the Shark 
River Bridge, Monmouth County, 
N. J. 

The Jury selecting the prize-win- 
ning bridges for the tenth annual 
A. I. S. C. awards included: 


Prof. H. E. Wessman, College of 
Engineering, New York University; 
William H. Yates, Consulting Engi- 
neer; L. Andrew Reinhard of the ar- 
chitectural firm of Reinhard & Hof- 
meister; William Lescaze, Architect; 
and Kenneth Reid, Editor of PENCIL 
Points, all of New York City. 


Home, Neighborhood 
Plans Awarded $13,700 


The award of twenty-seven prizes 
totaling $13,700 in two competitions 
for architects sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Gas Association has been an- 
nounced. The first competition was 
for design of an “All Gas Home” for 
the average American family; the sec- 
ond was for a neighborhood plan for 
families in income brackets from 
$2,000 to $7,000 a year. 


In the section of the first competi- 
tion for design of a home containing 
18,000 to 24,000 cubic feet and com- 
pletely equipped for heating, cooking, 
refrigeration and water heating by 
gas, the designers were to specify the 
particular makes of equipment they 
preferred. In this class four prizes of 
$1,000 each went to: 

Alden Becker, Los Angeles; W. C. 
Houtz, Arthur McVoy, and Leonard 
Wayman, Cranbrook Academy of 
Art, Bloomfield Hills, Mich.; John 
Stenken, Leonia, N. J.; and Clarence 
W. Jahn and Edwin A. Wagner, Ar- 
ch:tects, Milwaukee. 

n the same section, four prizes of 
$550 each went to: 


lenry P. Poli and James J. Steven- 


son, Pittsburgh; Frank S. Dougherty, 
Wilmington, Dela.; George D. O’Con- 
nor, Architect, Washington, D. C.; 
and Herbert Struppmann and Herbert 
Neuman, New York. 


In the same class, four prizes of 
$200 each went to: 


Frederick E. Emmons, Jr., Archi- 
tect, and Don Emmons, Los Angeles; 
J. Herschel Fischer, Austin, Tex.; 
Hays, Simpson and Hunsicker, Archi- 
chitects, Cleveland; and Tallie B. 
Maule, Sand Springs, Ohkla., and 
George W. Edwards, Oklahoma City. 


In the second class of this competi- 
tion, for design of a similarly-equipped 
home of 24,000 to 32,000 cubic feet, 
four prizes of $1,000 each went to: 

Hays, Simpson and Hunsicker, Ar- 
chitects, Cleveland; Joseph Shilowitz, 
Architect, Jersey City; Hugh Stub- 
bins and Marc Peter, Jr., Boston; and 
Clarence W. Jahn and Edwin A. Wag- 
ner, Architects, Milwaukee. 

In the same class, four prizes of 
$300 each went to: 

Stephen J. Alling, New York; R. C. 
Levanas, Los Angeles; John Hironim- 
us, New York; and Marshall H. 
Walker, Shreveport, La. 

In the same class, four prizes of 
$200 each went to: 

Maxwell Arden Norcross, Architect, 
Cleveland; Malcolm P. Cameron and 
Howard A. Topp, Architects, Los An- 
geles; Yukio Kako, Los Angeles; and 
Lois Wilson Worley, University of 
Oklahoma. 

In the neighborhood planning com- 
petition, the first prize of $1,000 went 
to: 

W. Stuart Thompson, Architect, 
Donel McLaughlin, Architect, and 
Joseph Whitney, Town Planner, all of 
New York. 

Second prizes of $500 each were 
awarded to: 


George W. Wickstead, Philadel phia; 
R. Andrew Bustard, Collingdale, 
Penna.; and §. Dale Kaufman, Phil- 
adel phia. 


A third prize of $200 went to: 
James M. Berkey, Spokane, Wash. 


H. Roy Kelley, Architect, Los 
Angeles, Calif., was chairman of the 
jury and other members of the jury 
included: Dean Joseph V. Hudnut, of 
the Harvard Graduate School of De- 
sign; Eric W. Haldenby, Toronto, 
Canada; Richard Koch, New Orleans; 
Alfred P. Shaw, Chicago; and Otto 
Teegen, New York, all Architects; 
Walter J. Collett, Scarsdale; Hugh 
Potter, Houston, Tex.; and Waverly 
Taylor, Washington, all home de- 
velopers; Clarence S. Stein, Architect 
and Town Planner, New York; and 
Howard Myers, Editor-Publisher of 
the Architectural Forum, as competi- 
tion adviser. 
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Ample bathing facilities are a neces- 
sity in every home, but too often, even 
in the largest homes, space is not 
available for that extra bathroom. 
Here, then, is the solution to your space 
problem. The installation of an 


ELKAY 


“STURDIBILT” 


SHOWER BATH 
CABINET 


will meet every need. These cabinets 
are supplied in both unit and knocked- 
down types and in various sizes to 
fit every individual requirement, 
whether it be a new construction or 
remodeling project. 


And the Prices are very Low 


Write today for new illus- 
trated literature PP-7 with 
suggestions for installations. 


ELKAY MFG. CO. 


4710 WEST ARTHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ELKAY PRODUCTS ARE DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
RECOGNIZED PLUMBING WHOLESALERS 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
Changes in Personnel, ete. 


UNIT VENTILATORS FOR LARGE INTERIORS 
.The new auditorium unit ventilator, announced by 
'B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., has 
large capacity and is designed for heating and ventilat- 
ing auditoriums, gymnasiums, assembly halls and similar 
large interiors, where the use of smaller unit ventilators 
is impractical. 

The unit consists of an inlet, filter, fan, heater and 
discharge outlet. The entire assembly is enclosed in a 
duco-finished furniture steel casing as shown in the il- 
lustration. Fresh or recirculated air is drawn through 
the unit by means of a motor driven fan located inside 
the casing. Before entering the room the air passes 
through a filter and heater and is introduced into the 
room free from dust, offensive odors and other matter, 
and heated to the required temperature. 

The fan is driven 
by a V-belt type 
electric motor. A 
separate Casing, 
easily removable, 
encloses and pro- 
tects the belt drive 
mechanism and per- 
mits easy access to 
the sheaves. The heating element is a fin type steam 
heated radiator with die-formed copper fins forced over 
elliptical tubes. Heating element is dipped in a tin and 
lead bath which protects the entire element against cor- 
rosion and seals the bond between the fins and the tubes. 
Filters supplied are either of the dry or oil filter type. 
Dry filters are made of cloth, glass or paper, and are 
easily replaceable when dirty. Oil filters are of the all- 
metal type. They are non-rusting and charged with 
filter oil which is odorless, fireproof and a powerful 
germicide. 

Auditorium unit ventilators can be installed either 
horizontally or vertically and can be mounted on the 
wall or ceiling. Grilles or duct connections on either in- 
take or discharge ends can be furnished if desired. 





NEW GRADE OF DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
SHEATHING 


A substantial contribution to the current demand for 
practical low-cost housing is shown in the development 
of a new grade of Douglas fir plywood sheathing which 
is being grade-marked and scored under the name Plys- 
cord. Announcement of the availability of the new 
product was made recently by W. E. Difford, managing 
director of the Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., Tacoma, 
Wash. 

The new grade has been standardized by all members 
of the association to meet the needs of architects, con- 
tractors, and builders for a sheathing that is easy to 
apply, economical to use and which will, at the same 
time, add strength and rigidity to homes. 

Each panel of Plyscord will be plainly marked and 
scored with parallel lines across the panel. The lines are 
spaced 16 in. apart and when the carpenter lays the 
panel horizontally over the studs, the lines indicate their 
exact location for nailing. The scoring is also helpful in 
locating studding when siding is to be laid over the 
sheathing. 

Plyscord will be available in standard 8 ft. lengths, 
32 in. and 48 in. widths and in 5/16 in., ¥% in. and % 
in. thicknesses. 








LEHIGH ANNOUNCES ALL-PURPOSE MORTAR 
CEMENT 


In the Spring of 1937 Lehigh mortar cement was put 
on the market in the Middle Western states. The suc- 
cess met with in the use of this material prompted the 
manufacturers, the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., to an- 
nounce that this product is now available for shipment 
over virtually the entire territory served by the Lehigh 
Company. 

The manufacturers claim the product to be an all- 
purpose mortar cement of the highest quality, passing 
both the U. S. Government and A. S. T. M. specifica- 
tions for mortar cement. 

It is packed in 70-lb. multi-wall paper bags and can 
be obtained in mixed carloads, with Lehigh cement, 
or Lehigh early strength cement, or both. 


INSULAIRE AIR SPACE INSULATED WINDOWS 


The Insulaire Co., 2423 McKinstry Ave., Detroit, Mich., 

has recently introduced a new line of patented double 

windows equipped with weatherstrips and requiring no 
weights or pulleys. It is claimed 
that Insulaire windows, as the new 

- line is known, insulate against cold, 
heat, dirt and noise. 

The frames are of standard depth 
of 514 in. from face to face and 
fit any wall from standard frame 
construction to the thickest ma- 
sonry wall. 

In the frame are installed two 
sets of double hung-sash which 
freely slide in the channels on each 
side. This novel construction pro- 
vides a dead air space of 2% in. 
between the outer and inner panes 
of glass. 

The sash are faced on each side, 
along the stiles, with non-rusting 
metal that travels in the metal 
channels of the jambs. This prin- 
ciple eliminates wood rubbing 

. against metal or wood and insures 
free, easy non-sticking and non-wearing action at all 
times. The metal facings are made in a manner that 
takes care of expansion and contraction of the wood 
parts because of constant and continuous pressure be- 
tween the sash and jambs. This construction is said to 
form virtually a valve-seat fit of metal against metal 
and a tight seal against air passage and eliminates 
rattling. 


NEW STANLEY DIRECT READING RULE 


The new Stanley No. 6386 Pull-Push Rule introduced 
by Stanley Tools, New Britain, Conn., has a direct 
reading feature for inside measurements. When the case 
and blade butt against the work, a red indicator on the 
case points to the exact inside measurement. There is 
nothing to add—no chance for mistakes. 











The flexible-rigid steel blade has a white baked enamel 
surface against which the black graduations stand out 
and are easy to read. The blade is 4 in. wide, 6 ft. long, 
and is graduated in inches and 16ths on both edges for 
the entire length. On the upper edge the blade is also 
graduated in 32nds for the first six inches. 
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NEW HOFFMAN HOT WATER CONTROLLED 
HEAT SYSTEM 


The Hoffman Specialty Co., Waterbury, Conn., an- 
nounces the introduction of the Hoffman Hot Water 
Controlled Heat System, a new development in forced 
hot water heating systems. 


According to the manufacturer, this new system will 
successfully maintain a uniform room temperature un- 
der all conditions. Its basic principles are: 1. Continuous 
circulation of water in the system; 2. the boiler is by- 
passed from the rest of the circulating system; 3. tem- 
perature control based on a balanced condition between 
outdoor and radiator temperatures. 


The accompanying diagram shows that three units of 
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equipment are required by Hoffman Hot Water Con- 
trolled Heat—a Hoffman circulating pump—a Hoff- 
man control valve—and a Hoffman temperature con- 
troller with outdoor and water temperature bulbs. An 
expansion tank. and relief valve should, of course, be 
installed as with all other forced circulation systems. 


In operation, the boiler is maintained at a constant 
temperature, in accordance with the desired BTU heat 
emission. The pump runs continuously, except when the 
outdoor temperature rises to about 65°. At this point 
the pump stops and does not start again until the tem- 
perature goes below 65°. 








The piping differs from the conventional layout in 
that a by-pass and a Hoffman control valve are installed 
between the pump and the boiler. Unless the control 
valve is open, the water circulating continuously 
through the piping and radiators does not pass through 
the boiler. 


Water circulating through the pipes and radiators is 
automatically held to the temperature which exactly off- 
sets the heat loss of the building at any given outdoor 





temperature. If outdoor temperature is 40°, the water 
circulating through the radiators of a Hoffman system 
designed for 10° below zero will be 118°—enough heat 
to keep the house at 70°. 


This control is accomplished by the water tempera- 
ture bulb, installed in the supply main close to the 
boiler. When the water in the circulating system drops 
below the required 118°, the water bulb sends a call 
for heat to the Hoffman temperature controller. The 
temperature controller, shown in the photograph, in 
turn, causes the control valve to open, admitting hot 
water from the boiler into the circulating system. 

When the circulating water is again restored to 118°, 
the control valve closes and cuts off the boiler from the 
rest of the system. This control is said to be so accurate 
that for any constant outdoor temperature, radiator 
temperature is practically constant! 

Hoffman Hot Water Controlled Heat also offers the 
extra economy of indirect domestic water heating. 
Radiators cannot heat up during summer operation be- 
cause of the control valve in the return main and the 
“drop” design of the supply main. 


NEW INSULITE ACOUSTICAL MATERIAL 


A new product, known as Acoustilite, recently an- 
nounced by The Insulite Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
is said to be gaining widespread use in offices, shops, 
_ schools, churches, and 
{ other public build- 
ings. Applied to walls 
and ceilings, it ab- 
sorbs sound, reduc- 
ing echo and its con- 
sequent confusion. 
Beautiful interiors 
are also achieved by 
the application of 
this new material on 
walls and ceilings. It 
is made in two at- 
tractive finishes, one 
with the appearance 
of soft-surfaced Tra- 
vertine stone, and 
the other an open- 
mesh fabric cover- 
ing. Both are painted 
a neutral buff shade, 
ie and further decora- 
tive stenciling in cold water flat paints may be done 
without impairing the acoustical properties. Furnished 
in squares and rectangles of various sizes, the tile-like 
boards can be arranged to form almost any pattern de- 
sired. 
As an insulation, Acoustilite is said to effectively 
combat heat loss from the building in winter and pro- 
tect against heat entry during the summer months. 


NEW DISTRIBUTORS FOR JAMISON 


The Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Hagerstown, 
Md., announces the appointment of two new distribu- 
tors. The Asbestos Supply Co. with offices at Ist Ave., 
South and Jackson St., Seattle, Wash.; South 10 Ber- 
nard St., Spokane, Wash.; and 221 S. W. Front Ave., 
Portland, Ore., will represent Jamison in the Pacific 
Northwest territory covering the states of Washington, 
Oregon, northern and southwestern Idaho, western 


Montana, and Alaska. 

In the Omaha, Nebraska, area the new distributor is 
the Central Ice Machine Co., 4911 South 25th St., 
Omaha. 
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“™ DECORA COMPOUND 


HEN an architect specifies Pecora Calking 

Compound he makes available the best 

material at his command. When the Gen- 
eral Contractor selects a responsible calking con- 
tractor to calk all building joints with Pecora, 
he can dismiss for all time any question of satisfac- 
tory perform- 
ance. For prop- 
erly applied, 
Pecora Calking 
Compound 
will not dry 
— —. or Creators of 
chip, an it is . 
pee Bs ee ong Calking Compound 
all building in Cartridges 
materials. 


Write for Folder and Prices 


Pecora Paint Company, Inc. 
SEDGLEY AVE. & VENANGO ST. 






Administration Building, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Walter Scholer, Archt. .Lafayette, Ind. 


A. E. Kemmer, Genl. Contr., Lafayette, Ind. 


Calking by McFerran-Kane Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Weather-tight with Pecora 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Members of Producers’ Council, Inc. 
Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


ALSO MORTAR STAINS @ SASH PUTTIES 
PECOMASTICS FOR STRUCTURAL GLASS 
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| HAS HIGH 
F WATER-RETAINING 


CAPACITY! 


HE rate at which moisture is removed from 

the mortar by the suction of the brick has 
a marked effect on the bond between the brick 
and the mortar, and on the water-tightness of the 
wall. If the mortar is sucked dry too fast, it 
congeals immediately and the next course cannot 
be properly bedded. Furthermore, no water passes 
from this dry mortar into the brick. Therefore 
no bond is developed, and cracks may occur 
between the brick and the mortar, both in the bed 
and head joints. . . . Brixment mortar has extremely 
high water-retaining capacity. This keeps the brick 
from sucking the water out of Brixment mortar 
too fast, and prevents the mortar from losing its 
fine plasticity when spread out on the wall. This, 
in turn, permits a more complete bedding of the 
brick, an increased area of contact between brick 
and mortar, and a deeper penetration of the 
mortar into the pores of the brick. The result is 


a better bond, and a more water-tight wall... . 


Louisville Cement Co., Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


Willing Draftsmen 
Lured to New Jobs 


For no apparent reason, from natural 
or artificial causes, the profession looks 
a little better through this porthole. 
Northerly and southerly raiding par- 
ties have carried away small groups of 
draftsmen to fill bucolic 
vacuums; government departments, 
doing their own architecting, provide 
asylum for others; some private work 
is showing; and PWA has started put- 
ting on the pressure. When certain 
projects get going, 


willing 


proposed housing 
if ever, it looks as though the archi- 


tects in charge will have to send out 
a bailiff to woo back the wanderers at 
{ancy sums, rang.ng all the way up to 
free cigars and an office beer-cooler. 
The subject of the h:bdomadal in- 
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sult, ever interesting to wage slaves as 
well as to captains of industry, has an 
entirely new status since the old days. 
Once a closely-guarded secret between 
slave and master, the vicissitudes of 
recent times have brought about a 
deal of note-comparing among the 
boys. Little by little the hourly rate 
seems to have risen from an all-time 
low of thirty-eight cents an hour to 
an average (for capable help) of one 
dollar and twenty- -eight cents. One 
forty-one is gaining, as new jobs 
break, and a limited number are at 
one fifty-four or over. The usual dis- 
crepancies obtain in many cases, rela- 
tive to wage and responsibility, but 
the number of openings is still too 
few to make rugged independence a 
practical thing. 

Last of our local professional or- 
ganizations to hold its annual election, 
the Architectural League of Boston 
crashed through on July 15. When 
the nominating committee foregath- 
ered at Jake Wirth’s to excogitate a 
slate and do justice to Jake’s Blatz, 
they took a leaf from the book of the 


horsey crowd and called science to 


their aid. Simply, the process: was to 
place certain el:gible names before 
themselves and fall-to at the beer. As 
the condition of Blatzification ap- 
proached some of these names began 
to move, whirl, or take on an unac- 
countable blurred look. Such of them 
as still retained their pristine clarity 
were aptly construed as a mystic, 
triple-hunch, super-slate, and given a 
dose of fixative. It ran in this wise: 

President, Leon Keach; Vice Presi- 
dent, Carmen di Stefano; Treasurer, 
Carl Priestly; Recording Secretary, 
Rea Esgar; Corresponding Secretary, 
Herbert M. L. Giduz. 

The ‘committee waited upon the 
first named in his library (or was it a 
cafeteria?), and with customary reti- 
cence he made as if to return t9 his 
book (or was it a meat ball?). How- 
ever, when the process of divination 
had been explained the great man 
shrugged to the inevitable, muttered 
“kismet” into his beard, and resolved 
to run for ofhce on a wet plank, but 
wearing the spiked shoes of a reaction- 
ary. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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The Trylon and Perisphere, shown at right under construction for the New York World’s Fair of 1939, recall a precedent 


set by 


now a Neu 


rema.ning on the exposition grounds from the Paris Exposition of 1889, was again used for the 
145-foot sphere designed by Swales to contain en exhibit, representing the planetary system, on a 110-foot inner sphere 
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“theme centers” of great expositions of the past including the Paris Exposition of 1900 for which Francis.S. Swales, 
York architect, designed the famed Celestial Globe as a companion for the Eiffel Tower, left. The loftystoucr. 


theme center”? with tl 
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The Community Theatre at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., designed by Thomas W. Lamb, New York, 
is one of several in the American Theatres Corporation in which Plank rc of-decks are installed. 


PLANK* IS FLEXIBLE. GYPSTEEL PLANK, the masonry unit 
that builds strong, rigid roof-decks, is flexible enough 
to be easily bent to follow the curve of a bowstring 
truss. It twists, too, so that you may warp your roof to 
eliminate drainage fill and reduce wall heights. 

LIGHT WEIGHT IS ECONOMY. PLANK weighs but 12 lbs. per 
square foot, makes possible the use of longer spans, lighter 
steel, saves money on structural framing for large areas. 

PREFERRED BY THEATRE ARCHITECTS. Because curves 
and warps are particularly adaptable to theatre roofs, 
PLANK is a preferred fire-safe roof-deck material with 
tnany well-known theatre architects—Eugene De Rosa, 
John Eberson, Victor Rigaumont, William Hohauser, 
William H. Lee—who have found that it gives real econ- 
omy in construction and lasting satisfaction in use. What- 
ever type of roof you are planning—curved, flat, pitched, 


hipped, saw tooth, mansard—you will find many advan- 
tages In PLANK’s adaptability and speed of erection. Our 
Plank Bulletin, which contains all the necessary informa- 
tion about this modern fire-safe structural unit, will be 
sent to you on request. 


GYPSTEEL PLANK is a complete structural unit shaped like lumber. 


Made of extra dense, nailable gypsum. All four sides 


are bound with galvanized steel tongues and grooves 
which lock to 
Center is reinforced with steel 
proof, termite-proof. Will not shrink or warp. 


form a strong, continuous I-BEAM. 


wire mesh. Vermin- 
*The term PLANK as applied to cementitious building products is 
a trade-mark of the American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Structural Gypsum Division 
36 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 10) 

One of the post-election subjects 
for discussion pertained to the League 
employment service, which is on the 
way to fuller development. Before the 
crash-heard-round-the-world Boston’s 
clearing house for architectural em- 
ployment was at the Architecural 
Club, free. There are still many such 
jobs cleared through the ofhce of Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Bert Buffey, but an 
outgrowth of the depression is a pro- 
fessional employment office which 
charges an average 70 per cent of a 
week’s salary for the trick of turning 
up a job; that is, if you land one hun- 
dred and ten dollars a week, the magi- 
cian collects seventy-seven, or there- 
abouts, in installments. To date the 
League’s employment help is gratis, 
but as the service grows it may have 
to make a very nominal levy. At pres- 
ent all leads come in through mem- 
bers, who usually know the architect 
concerned, and what he expects of a 
man. If any unemployed member fills 
the bill he is immediately informed 
of the opportunity, otherwise an out- 
sider is sought. 

One of the recent oddities in em- 
ployment occurred here in New Eng- 
land, where an architect asked his ap- 
plicants about their religious and 
political beliefs. Report has it that all 
the boys turned out to be Methodists 
and Old Guard Republicans, were 
given the accolade and password. 

One of our best competitive bets 
seems to be the modernist firm of 
Mare C. Peter and Hugh Stubbins 
(both juniors) who won a $1,000 
prize in the national Gas House set-to. 

Office parties, with or without the 
boss, which were a rattling good in- 
stitution once upon a time, have all 
but vanished from the regular estab- 
lishments. Such signs of paternalistic 
festivities are now found chiefly in the 
personal architectural forces of busi- 
ness concerns. Thus Charlie Smith re- 
ports an elegant day aboard Howard 
Johnson’s yacht. C.H.S. almost missed 
the boat by having to retrieve his old 
yachting hat from a hungry moth. 

In this era of biting competition, 
when old houses have been known to 
keep their New England consciences 
under anaesthetics in order to elim- 
inate the code of ethics from the 
struggle for existence, a_ profitable 
field for tillage has been spotted by a 
couple of our live-wires. They believe 
a scale of rates could be set up for the 
sale of damaging information con- 
cerning one’s rivals, everything being 
kept strictly confidential. As samples 
we have, “evidences of faulty con- 
struction — ten dollars,” ‘unethical 
practices — twenty dollars,” “‘dipso- 
mania—five smackers,” “bar sinister 
(popular meaning )—one grand.” 
LEON KEACH 
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High School Pupils 
Compete for Prizes 


Winning drawings in Dixon Eldo- 
rado’s annual Scholastic Awards com- 
petition for high school students, pre- 
sented here, are designs for a camp 
shack, each of which was accompanied 
by sheets of scale details and by ele- 
vations. 

The first medal went to the design 
at the top, by Franklin Sayles, 19, a 
pupil of C. M. Clarke at Mount 
Pleasant High School, Schenectady, 
N. Y. The winner of second prize was 
the center design, by Raymond 
Phelps, 16, a pupil of Leon Taliaferro 
at Thomas Jefferson High School, San 
Antonio, Texas. Third prize went to 
the design below, by Walter Rucky, 
18, a pupil of J. Stanley Ott at West 
Technical High School, Cleveland. 

Awards of $25, $15 and $10 were 
given for the three-sheet project. 


Brunner Scholarship 


The Architectural League of New 
York will receive between $40,000 
and $50,000 for the establishment of 
the Arnold W. Brunner Scholarship, 
it was announced recently. This 
amount—the largest ever received by 
the organization for the purpose of 
awards—has been granted under the 
will of Emma B. Brunner to carry 
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out the wishes expressed by her hus- 
band, Arnold W. Brunner, past presi- 
dent of the League, before his death 
in 1925. Mr. Brunner was one of the 
leaders of the architectural profession 
the first quarter of this century. 

The Executive Committee of the 
League has decided to devote the in- 
come to adult, rather than to under- 
graduate, education and assistance in 
the development of architecture and 
the allied arts. 
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— Rocklath* provides a solution to a prob- 
lem as old as the architectural profession itself—that 
of creating interior walls that will look as well when they 
reach their “teens” as they did the day of their “birth.” 

For when plaster is welded and riveted to walls of Per- 
forated Rocklath the result is a smooth, unyielding, last- 
ting surface that will hold the youth and beauty of any type 
of decoration applied to it. 

And in addition to lasting beauty, Perforated Rocklath 


will give your client added fire protection. USG tests con- 


United States Gypsum Company 


300 WEST ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





PLASTERS ROCKLATH* METAL LATH 





SHEETROCK*.. FIBER WALLBOARD..SHEATH.- 
ING.. INSULATING BOARD..INSULATING WOOL 
ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS. . PAINT PRODUCTS 
STEEL PRODUCTS 
SIDING PRODUCTS 





ROOFING PRODUCTS 
LIME PRODUCTS. 


* Registered trade-marks 





Plaster is PVELDED AND RIVETED to walls 
when applied over 


Perforated 


THE FIREPROOF 








US 





















Rocklath 


LATH 


PERFORATED ROCK- 
Oh. nie) 4-. em 21 @)0)-18 = 


grip on plaster; 


the welded 

grip on the 

plastered 

surface, as gypsum in the 
plaster unites 
with gypsum in 
the lath. 











is forced through: its 
regularly spaced per- 
ice) deh float MoM -o.4olelilomelile, 
form ‘mechanical rivets’ 
on the back of the lath. 








ducted at the Bureau of Standards qualify partitions made 
of Perforated Rocklath plastered with one-ha!f inch cf 
gypsum plaster for a one-hour fire rating. 

You’d think that a product with all these virtues would 
be high priced. Perforated Rocklath is not. You can specify 
it on your next job knowing the cost will be littie, if any, 


more than the cheapest kind of old-fashioned plaster lath. 


FREE — an attractive illustrated guide to finer. 
safer, more economical wall and ceiling construc- 


tion. Contains information on Lathing, Plastering, 


Decoration. The coupon below will bring your copy. 








UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
300 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 

Please send the Perforated Rocklath circular contain- 
ing information on wall construction. 





Name 






Address 





City ; State _ 'P8 
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George V. Rhines Dies 


George V. Rhines, noted architect 
and member of the firm of Mills, 
Rhines, Bellman and Nordhoff, of 
Toledo, Ohio, died at his home in that 
city on Wednesday, June 29. 

Mr. Rhines had a national reputa- 
tion as an architect and engineer. As 
senior member of a prominent firm 
who have to their credit many of the 
finest examples of architecture in this 
country, he will be sincerely mourned 
by all Toledo architects and by his 
many friends in the profession. 

As an architect registered in Mich- 
igan, he was a member of the Mich- 


G-K 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


in workmanship is maintained at a level con- 
sistent with our policy to provide an operator 
designed for your window treatment. Accom- 
plishment of those points of design which 
single out these operators for excellence in 
operation can only be attained by a conscien- 
tious and skilled group of artisans. 


To obtain the best operator for your window 
treatments consult our Engineering Depart- 
ment. You may be assured.of their personal 
attention to your problem. There is no obli- 


gation of course. 
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woe wee! Ss! 


The club restaurant and bar designed 
by Jorge Mancebo, Architect, of San 
Paulo, Brazil, for the Club de Regatas 
Tiete or regatta club of that city, is 
shown in its sub-tropical setting on a 
river bank. Large windows in the two 
dining rooms flanking the central 
unit, which contains the bar and 
kitchen and is topped by an inviting 


loggia, afford a view of the river 


igan Society of Architects, as well as 
of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the Toledo Chapter, A.I.A. 


German Architect 


Joins Cooper Staff 


Dr. Paul Zucker, authority on the 
history of art and architecture and a 
prominent architect cf Germany until 
his voluntary exile e.-ght months ago, 
has been appointed a member of the 
faculty of Cooper Union Art Schools, 
it is announced by Guy Gayler Clark, 
Art Director. 

He will occupy the chair of Archi- 
tectural History, at Cooper Union, 
assuming his duties at the beginning 
of the eightieth academic year, Sep- 
tember 19. With the beginning of the 
Nazi regime, Dr. Zucker lost the 
chairs of Architectural History, at the 
State Academy for the Figurative 
Arts, and Fine Arts Dean in the Uni- 
versity of Lessing, both in Berlin. He 
had occupied these since 1918, also 
designing numerous buildings and be- 
coming known as an authority on 
the history of bridges. 


Competition Extended 


The Pan American Union announces 
the postponement of the final date for 
the presentation of projets for the 
Marti Monument Competition from 
November 9, 1938, to November 27, 
1938. The program for the Competi- 
tion was announced in the June issue 
cf Pencit Points. 
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THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 





J, Nalsey Ja 


/ DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


Sanitation is ever a problem in a drinking-water system 
but Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains provide a happy 


tion. For years these modern fountains have furn 


health-safe water in every type of building. Patented im 


e, hygiene and mechanic 


Write for latest catalog 


WARREN, OHIO 
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HOLLAND AUTOMATIC-FURNACE 
AIR CONDITIONER 


Both first cost and maintenance costs have been substan- 
tially reduced in this revolutionary winter air conditioner, 
yet efficiency has actually been increased. Compact, fully 
self-contained, remarkably economical with either oil or 
gas. Write for descriptive literature and free data sheets. 


HOLLAN 





TS 


erever You A 


FURNACE COMPANY 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


World's Largest Installers of Home 
Heating and Air Conditioning Systems 


Address 
City 


5 Competent Cooperation Readily 


Available to Architects Through Holland Furnace 
Company's Unique Nationwide Organization! 


The architect who specifies Holland 
equipment for warm air heating or 
winter air conditioning not only 
assures his client highest efficiency 
at lowest prices but also effects a de- 
cided saving of time and detail work. 
He has only to submit his plans to 
the local Holland engineer who 
works out the entire system in detail. 


This engineer is not only thor- 
oughly trained in the theory of home 
heating and air conditioning, but 
also has had long practical experi- 
ence in supervising actual installa- 
tions. Nevertheless, his recommen- 
dations are not final. They must first 
be passed upon by senior engineers 
at the Holland home office. 

Once they have okayed the local 
engineer's plans, the system is in- 
stalled by the company’s own spe- 
cially trained crew. Thenthe Holland 


Name --.- 













Furnace Company assumes full re- 
sponsibility directly to the client. 
The architect is thereby fully in- 
sured against dissatisfaction. 


The usefulness of Holland heating 
engineers is not, however, limited 
to occasions when Holland equip- 
ment is definitely decided upon. 
Architects are invited to call upon 
the local Holland engineer any time 
a problem arises in detailing a warm 
air heating or air conditioning in- 
stallation. His practical experience 
will often enable him to make sug- 
gestions which not only reduce costs 
but also insure maximum efficiency. 


Acceptance of such cooperation 
imposes no obligation whatsoever 
upon the architect. This is purely a 
good will service available at any 
time, by calling the Holland Factory 
Branch listed in your phone book. 


HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY 
Dept. PP-8—-Holland, Michigan 
Please rush information on subjects checked below. 
() AUTOMATIC FURNACE AIR CONDITIONER for 
Oil or Gas. .] HOLLAND FURNACES 
(1 COAL FURNACE AIR CONDITIONERS 


(J Automatic Burner Equipment [] Have engineer call 


State 
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Yale Will Follow 
“American System” 


Committing the Yale School of Fine 
Arts to a “truly American system of 
architectural education” which will 
attempt to assimilate school training 
and office practice into one procedure, 
Dr. Charles Seymour, president, has 
announced the appointment of three 
well-known architects to the faculty 
of the school. 

Wallace K. Harrison, Architect, of 
New York City, has been named an 
Associate Professor of Architectural 
Design while William Parsons, Archi- 
tect, of Chicago, has been added to the 
faculty to extend the scope of train- 
ing in group and town planning, and 
Max Abramovitz, Architect, of New 
York City, has been appointed to pro- 
vide continuity of criticism. 

“In line with the policy of the 
School to investigate and analyze mod- 
ern educational methods whether in 
this country or in Europe, and find in 
them the elements which are of value 
to America and American architecture 
of the future, various experiments 
which involve new approaches to the 
fundamentals of design will be tried,” 
said Dean Everett V. Meeks in discuss- 
ing new methods which will be pos- 
sible under the new appointments. 








HoMER GAGE BALCOM 

5 eRe 
It is probable that the majority of the 
readers of PeNciL Pornts, at least in 
New York, have a somewhat general 
knowledge of the works of the em- 
inent and successful engineer, Homer 
Gage Balcom, whose death occurred 
July 3. 


From the days of the construction 





of the Grand Central Terminal in 
1908 down to the latest building of 
the Rockefeller Center group, his 


name, as consulting engineer on 
foundations and superstructures, has 
been associated with many of prom- 
inence in the architectural field in the 
cooperative task of designing impor- 
tant structures in New York and in 
other cities, both at home and abroad. 

Perhaps most outstanding among 
his many admirable traits of charac- 
ter was his personal integrity. Strictly 
fair treatment was accorded, not only 
to his clients on the outside but to his 
co-workers on the inside. His office 
door, figuratively and literally, was al- 
ways open and any person in the or- 
ganization was privileged to enter and 
receive his sympathetic and helpful 
counsel. 

A long and honorable career has 
ended, with many monuments to com- 
memorate it. No less important and 
enduring than these physical monu- 
ments are those to his memory in the 
hearts of those with whom he toiled. 

Epiror’s Note: The above Appre- 
ciation of the late H. G. Balcom was 
written for Pencit Points by George 
A. Sallans, who was an Associat« 
Partner of the well-known consulting 
engineer and now is a member of th 


firm of H.G. Balcom Associates, N.Y 






BEAD CrlaAIN 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


AN ASSURED FACTOR 
IN QUALITY FIXTURES 


For strength, finish and high quality, 
BEAD CHAIN* is selected by those 
manufacturers and designers whose 
fixtures best meet the exacting speci- 
fications of architects and lighting 
engineers. 


BEAD CHAIN 


is made of tested metals, in standard 
sizes and with ingenious attachments 
for fixture suspension, decoration, 
and pull sockets. 


Our engineering and design service is 
prepared to cooperate with manufac- 
turers and designers in special adap- 
tations, or for standard assemblies. 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


54 Mt. Grove Street 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


2a * Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER’S office is a highly collaborative affair, in which join’ 
effort by the principal and his associates and assistants is responsible for the success 0‘ 
the designs they froduce. The guiding force in every undertaking is Wurster himself, 
but he acknowledges the invaluable contributions that have been made by Floyd B. 
Comstock, James D. Wickenden, Theodore C. Bernardi and the others who have worked 
or are now working in his establishment. In addition to Bernardi, Comstock, and Wur- 
ster, who appear to be making good use of the Aalto furniture in the picture below, 
there are at present thirteen draftsmen in the pent-house office which, with its roof-deck, 
is evidently a happy place in which to work. Outside the office there are other valued 


collaborators, chief among them being Thomas D. Church, the Landscape Architect who 


works closely with Wurster. To give the men a chance to see the result of their draw- 
ings—the aesthetics and “living” of their work—Wurster makes a point of taking the 
office force to his houses after the clients are occupying them 








Sloss house 





The gallery of the Neff house and the hilltop entrance of the Saxton T. Pope house 


show that Wurster’s interiors and exteriors are harmonious in design and character 





























As distinctive as the residence work 
of William Wilson Wurster presented 
in this issue is the Pacific Coast archi- 
tect’s design for the Yerba Buena 
Club at the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition in San Francisco 


Bay, shown here in an aeroplane view 
sketched by C. A. Steiner, above, and 


in a study of the entrance court of 


the glass and treillage building, by 
Arne Kartwold. Of light construction 
and “out-turning” in design, the 
structure will be unusual among the 
“in-turning” buildings of the exposi- 
tion. It is designed for women’s use 
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. . NORMAN HATTON 
/ Architect 


JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI 'H. H. BOYD 


STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT BUILDING: 
Building Supervisor 


FACTORY BUILDING 


Notional Electric Products Co 


Ambridge, 
Pennsylvania ; 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Building Number 6 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Building Number 12 








FACTORY BUILDINGS 


Aluminum Company of America 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Mesker Steel Sash with rust- 
resisting Genuine Wrought Iron 
sills will last the life of any build- 
ing, because over 90% of all steel 
sash maintenance cost is concen- 
trated at the sill. Only Mesker 
Steel Sash with GWI sills can 
guarantee such permanence. 


Write for the free booklet 
“Only Concentrated Pro- 
tection Reduces Window 
Maintenance Cost.” 






PLVGE 


1879 
MESKER BROS., 424 S. 7th ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Harmon Reelected 
By New York A.LA. 


Arthur Loomis Harmon, of the ar- 
chitectural firm of Shreve, Lamb & 
Harmon, New York City, has been 
reelected president of the New York 
Chapter, A.I.A. He also is a past pres- 
ident of the Architectural League of 
New York and has received many 
other honors in the profession. 

Frederick G. Frost was named vice 
president and Robert B. O’Connor, 
secretary. Alfred E. Poor was named 
recorder and Cornelius J. White was 
reelected treasurer. Members of the 
executive committee with the officers 
are James C. McKenzie, Eric Gugler 
and Francis Keally. 


Potomac Patter 


Few conscientious architectural men 
in the Government service today can 
give vacations a thought, with the 
machinery set in motion to put the 
huge new building program into ef- 
fect. In fact, it is already moving 
fast enough to require all hands at 
their posts. 

To see and understand the technical 
working of the vast organizations 
producing Federal architecture of as- 
sociated functions and varied services, 
with the required co-ordination with 
other agencies having some relation to 
the program, is exciting enough to 
thrill the most stoic architect or 
draftsman. There can be no doubt 
that participation a’ o gives a personal 
satisfaction; havin a hand in the 
creation of a Federa architecture cer- 
tain to influence future trends. 

Our more phlegmatic “permanents” 
will, however, submit to their usual 
two weeks at the sea-shore, have the 
usual fun at the usual price; send 
back to ‘“‘the boys” at the office the 
usual post cards and return with the 
usual “brown coat.” Of course, it is 
not meant to infer that “brown coat” 
means half-plastered, for these imbibe 
only when they are alone or with 
somebody else. 

July 8 was the banner day for the 
Federal architects. In spite of the heat, 
the air-conditioned Mayflower Hotel 
provided a comfortable meeting place 
that was packed by 235 members of 
the Association of Federal Architects 
and their guests to give ear to no less 
a personage than Richard J. Neutra, 
of California. The chairman of the 
committee on arrangements, Abraham 
Waronoft, of Procurement, took ad- 
vantage of the presence of Mr. Neutra 
in Washington and arranged a sym- 
posium on American architecture. 
This particular hobby of Mr. Neutra’s 
is one on which he could expound un- 
commonly well. And so he did. 

Ordinarily, no Association meetings 
are held during the summer months 
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- §. THomMas STATHES 
The designs which won the Paris Prize 
of 1938 for S. Thomas Stathes, Archi- 
tect of Washington, D. C., and a 
graduate of the Catholic University 
of America, in the annual Beaux Arts 
competition are presented on pages 
528 and 529 of this issue. Stathes re- 
ceives a $3,600 award for two and a 
half years of study at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris and for travel 


but the opportunity to hear one of the 
leading exponents of contemporary 
architecture in America was too good 
to miss. Mr. Neutra’s presence here 
was occasioned by the fact that he 
was serving on the Jury selected to 
judge the designs in the recent U. S. 
Post Office competition. His talk be- 
fore the Association was general. Op- 
portunely, his tracing of the history 
and development of civic architecture 
throughout the nations of the world 
from the time of the Egyptians to the 
present was edifying and left the Fed- 
eral men in a happy state of mind. 
He spoke of his envy of their posi- 
tion; pointing out that an individual 
architect, even as free as he could be, 
cannot and does not influence the de- 
velopment and growth of an epochal 
architecture. Conclusion: mass groups 
and mass use, such as the Federal Gov- 
ernment provides, are factors in the 
influence of a desirable trend in 
American architecture. Haven’t we 
been saying the same thing for ever so 


long? 
Two of the four gentlemen who 
apprehensively subjected themselves 


to the Architectural Registration ex- 
aminations in the District of Colum- 
bia, recently, were elated by the news 
of their successful attempt to prove to 
the Board of Examiners their profi- 
ciency in the science of architecture. 
Max Barth. and Abraham Waronoff 
were the lucky fellows. Although the 
privilege of using the title ‘“‘architect”’ 
is now theirs, it’s of no immediate 
avail since both are Federally em- 
ployed. 
RED 
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Competition Posted 
for Doorway Panel 


Announcement of a national competi- 
tion for the design of a bronze panel 
illustrating the theme “News” above 
the main doorway of The Associated 
Press Building under construction at 
Rockefeller Center, New York City, 
has been sent out. The first national 
competition ever held for decoration 
of a Rockefeller Center structure, it 
is open only to sculptors who are 
American citizens and will close Sep- 
tember 30. 

Three prizes of $1,000, $500, and 
$250 are offered and in addition, if 
both Rockefeller Center, Inc., and The 
Associated Press approve the winning 
design, the sculptor will receive $6,500 
for carving the panel, which is to be 
18 feet wide and 23 feet high, cast 
in solid bronze. The sketches and 
models submitted will be displayed in 
a free, public exhibition at Rockefeller 
Center after September 30. 

The jury to select the best designs 
will be composed of John Gregory, 
Sculptor, president of the National 
Sculptors’ Society; Lee Lawrie, Sculp- 
tor; Holger Cahill, National Director 
of the Federal Art Project; Wallace 
K. Harrison, Architect, and L. An- 
drew Reinhard, Architect, as archi- 
tects of Rockefeller Center; Lloyd 
Stratton, general manager of The As- 
sociated Press; and W. T. McCleery, 
executive editor of the A.P. Feature 
Service. Leon Solon will be director 
of the competition. 


f 





Daviv B. RUNNELLS 
The award of the Francis J. Plym 
Traveling Scholarship in Architectural 
Engineering to David Benton Run- 
nells, of Greeley, Colorado, has been 
announced. The recipient, who is a 
graduate of the University of Illinois, 
sailed June 22 for study in Europe 


Correction Corrected 


The confusion surrounding the credit 
for the design of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, reproduced in the 
April issue of PeENciL PornTs, was 
cleared up recently upon the receipt 
of a letter from Marcel Livaudais, 
Architect, of New Orleans. Accord- 
ing to the following facts concerning 
this project, as set forth by Mr. 
Livaudais, the correction noted in the 
May issue was inaccurate. He writes: 

“Your illustration of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange was credited 
to Messrs. Favrot & Livaudais. This is 
correct, and the letter of Mr. Fran- 
cisco Lopez in your issue of June is 
incorrect. 

“Mr. S. S. Labouisse drew up a set 
of plans for the Exchange and, after 
his death, Messrs. Favrot & Livaudais 
were called in to complete the project. 
Due to the fact that the Exchange 
had to economize, it became necessary 
to discard the original design and 
drawings, and Messrs. Favrot & Liv- 
audais were commissioned to design 
an entirely new project. The building 
as illustrated by you is the design of 
Messrs. Favrot & Livaudais.” 


Insulite Company 
Receives Award 


Architects who have had brought to 
their attention various samples of 
building materials in transparent 
wrappers, will be interested to know 
that The Insulite Company of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, has received one 
of the gold awards in the 1938 All- 
America Package Competition for its 
printed cellophane-wrapped Insulite 
samples. 

The designs were created by Charles 
Kenneth Foslien, Senior Artist in The 
Insulite Company’s Advertising De- 
partment. The gold medal awarded 
the Company is the first known to 
have been won by a building material 
manufacturer for distinctiveness of 
sample wrapping, and was presented 
to E. W. Morrill, General Sales Man- 
ager of The Insulite Company. The 
competition was sponsored by the 
magazine, “Modern Packaging.” 


Lowthor pe Faculty 


Faculty appointments for the coming 
School year are announced by the 
Lowthorpe School of Landscape Archi- 
tecture for women in Groton, Massa- 
chusetts. The School conducts spring 
and fall terms in Groton and the win- 
ter term in Boston. Those appointed 
are Walter L. Chambers and Americo 
J. Nemiccolo, graduates of the Har- 
vard School of Landscape Architec- 
ture, and Agnes Tamm, graduate of 


the Stockbridge School. 
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these plates 


A.LA. FOLDER SIZE 


free to architects 








Compiled after extensive research, the 
following list of period information 
plates is now available to architects in 
handy reference form: 


EARLY ENGLISH 
. ENGLISH 
GERMAN 


TUDOR 


Mission 
Moorish FRENCH 


Reyna iA { Wice GERMAN 
ITALIAN 
Louis XIV 
The authenticity of this information 
will appeal to all architects, as will the 
quality of workmanship in which Sager 
Period Hardware is rendered. 


May we send you file copies? Your 
request will be honored immediately. 


hardware 


period 
write to 


SAGER LOCK WORKS 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


North Chicago, Illinois 
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Second Pittsburgh 
Glass Competition 


Opening of the second annual’ Pitts- 
burgh Glass Institute Competition 
for architects, decorators, designers, 
home owners and builders is an- 
nounced by the Institute, which offers 
forty prizes totaling $3,600 for photo- 
graphs of the most original and dis- 
tinctive uses of glass in architecture 
and decoration. The work must have 
been completed since April 30, 1937. 

Entries will be classified as residen- 
tial, commercial, industrial, public or 
general and will be received until mid- 
night, November 1, by the Competi- 
tion Adviser, Pittsburgh Glass Insti- 
tute Competition, care of the Archi- 
tectural Forum, Room 427, Chrysler 
Building, New York, N. Y. More than 
one entry may be sent in one package 
but the name of the competitor must 
not appear on the photographs or front 































































of the mounts, it has been specified. 

The awards, which will be an- 
nounced immediately after the meet- 
ing of the jury, will include $1,000 
in cash to the entry selected as the 
most effective use of glass; $100 to 
the best entry in each of 13 classes 
under the divisions mentioned above; 
$50 to two mentions in each of the 
13 classes. In addition, a glass medal- 
lion designed by Sidney Waugh, 
Sculptor, and a certificate will be pre- 
sented to each winner. 

The Jury will be composed of Gard- 
ner A. Dailey, Architect, San Fran- 
cisco; Albert Kahn, Architect, De- 
troit; William Lescaze, Architect, 
New York; Alfred Shaw, Architect, 
Chicago; William A. Kimbel, Interior 
Designer, New York; Paul R. McAI- 
lister, Interior Designer, New York; 
Raymond Loewy, Industrial Designer, 
New York; and Howard Myers, Edi- 
tor, Architectural Forum, adviser. 
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These designs for the often-troublesome North Point are offered by Charles W. 
Barr and Carl S. Gerlach, of the Department of Landscape Architecture at 
Michigan State College, as suggestions for the busy architect or landscape de- 
signer. They point out that these necessary Points may easily enhance the design 
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Fees for Housing 
Projects Submitted 
A schedule of fees for architectural 


services on housing projects recently 
was transmitted by The American In- 


stitute of Architects to Nathan 
Straus, administrator of the United 
States Housing Authority, for one 
year’s trial. 

The committee authorized by the 
Institute to prepare the schedule in- 
cluded Walter R. McCornack, Cleve- 
land, Chairman of the _Institute’s 
Committee on Housing; R. H. Shreve, 
New York; C. C. Zantzinger, Phila- 
delphia; William Stanley Parker, Bos- 
ton; and Frederick W. Garber, Cin- 
cinnati. 

The fees, which include normal 
engineering and landscape architec- 
tural services, range from 5 percent 
for a project costing $100,000 to 2.5 
percent for a $10,000,000 project. 
The committee believes the maximum 
number of architects on any one 
project should not exceed three and 
that this organization might be con- 
sidered on the basis of a firm of three. 

The schedule of fees is as follows: 
$5,000, or 5 percent, for work cost- 
ing $100,000; $10,000, or 5 percent, 
for a $200,000 project; $47,500, or 
4.75 percent, for a $1,000,000 proj- 
ect; $86,000, or 4.3 percent, for a 
$2,000,000 project; $114,000, or 3.8 
percent, for a $3,000,000 project; 
$136,000, or 3.4 percent, for a $4,- 
000,000 project; $155,000, or 3.1 
percent, for a $5,000,000 project; 
$174,000, or 2.9 percent, for a $6,- 
000,000 project; $195,500, or 2.75 
percent, for a $7,000,000 project; 
$212,000, or 2.65 percent, for an 
$8,000,000 project; $229,500, or 2.55 
percent, for a $9,000,000 project, and 
$250,000, or 2.5 percent, for a $10,- 
000,000 project. 

For intermediate costs, the fee is to 
be revised. Where earthquakes or 
other special structural conditions ex- 
ist, or where sub-soil conditions re- 
quire special foundations or more 
than one basement is involved, the 
architect is to be paid the extra cost 
to him, in accordance with a prepared 
schedule of fees for structural and 
foundation engineering services. 


According to the Architectural and 
Engineering Guild, the New York 
City Housing Authority has agreed to 
the following schedule for architec- 
tural workers: Senior Draftsman of 
Designer, $70; Draftsman, $55; 
Junior Draftsman, $52; Sub-Junior 
Draftsman, $40; Apprentices, $25. 

These rates are established on 4 
weekly basis not exceeding 40 hours 
and should overtime work be neces- 
sary, it shall be paid for at the rat« of 
time and a half. 
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ELISABETH COIT 


Lower-cost housing practice today is 
being “enormously influenced by the 
mere thirty-odd thousand housing 
units” which represent three years of 
Federal effort, finds Elisabeth Coit, 
Architect, of New York, in making 
a two-year study of methods of eco- 
nomical design and construction of 
single family and group dwellings, as 
a Langley Scholar of the A.I.A. 

Both living standards and building 
construction show the effects of the 
Federal program, according to Miss 
Coit. At the same time, “only a hand- 
ful” of the heralded cost-saving pre- 
fabrication systems have proved avail- 
able in any degree for application to 
low cost housing, she reports to the 
Institute. Miss Coit will end her study 
with preparation of a detailed report. 
She declares: 

“The architect who, faced with 
present-day financing and merchandis- 
ing methods, current labor conditions, 
and almost fantastic social standards, 
achieves any considerable economies in 
housing design or construction de- 
serves a place in the front rank of the 
immortals.” 


Memorial Com petition 


The Design Competition for a Ceme- 
tery Memorial, sponsored by the Barre 
Granite Association, Incorporated, will 
close at 4 P.M., Eastern Standard 
Time, on September 1, 1938. An an- 
nouncement concerning the competi- 
tion was made in the June issue of 
PeNciL Points. 

This competition is endorsed by the 
\merican Federation of Arts and the 
National Alliance for Art in Industry 
together with the Society of Memorial 
I)raftsmen and Designers, who col- 
liborated in compiling the rules. Two 
¢* more persons may collaborate in 
s. bmitting competition drawings. 





Post Office Design 
Winners Announced 


Winners of the ten $1,000 awards in 
the Treasury Department architec- 
tural design competition for Post 
Office buildings costing approximately 
$50,000 have been announced by Sec- 
retary Morgenthau as follows: 

Arthur F. Deam, Saugatuck, Mich.; 
Theodore Fletcher, Wilmington, Del.; 
Carl F. Guenther, Cleveland, Ohio, 
two designs; John E. Miller, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; T. Marshall Rainey, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Francis W. Roudebush, 
New York; Harvey Stevenson and 
Eastman Studds, New York; and 
Theo. Ballow White, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In addition to the two designs by 
Guenther, the jury of awards also 
chose another design submitted by 
Miller and Guenther. All designs re- 
mained anonymous until judged. 

Selection of the winning designs 
was made by a jury of famed archi- 
tects which included Charles Z. 
Klauder and Paul P. Cret, Philadel- 
phia; Aymar Embury, II, and Gil- 
more D. Clarke, New York; Philip 
B. Maher, Chicago; Henry R. Shep- 
ley, Boston; Richard J. Neutra, Los 
Angeles; and Edward Bruce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Louis A. Simon, Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury De- 
partment, was adviser. 

In addition to choosing ten prize- 
winning designs, the jury voted hon- 
orable mention to the following: 

Salvatore Grillo, New York; Hu- 
bert Ripley and A. B. Le Boutillier, 
New York; Eldredge Snyder, New 
York; Samuel A. Marks, Chicago; 
Frank Wehrle, New York; Clarence 
O. Morrison, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John 
T. Haneman, New York; M. Righton 
Swicegood, New York, two designs; 
Edward D. Stone and Morris Ketch- 
um, New York, and Hays, Simpson 
and Hunsicker, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pottery and Ceramic 
Sculpture to be Seen 


One hundred pieces of pottery and 
ceramic sculpture to be shown by in- 
vitation at the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco, in a specially-de- 
signed section will be chosen by a 
Jury of Award at the seventh annual 
Robineau Memorial National Ceramic 
Exhibition to be held at the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts, opening Octo- 
ber 27 and continuing through No- 
vember 20. The invitation is in addi- 
tion to plans for the regular traveling 
exhibition sponsored by the museum. 

All works to be shown must be re- 
ceived on or before October 15 at the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. For the first time, Cana- 
dian ceramists have been invited to 
participate in the exhibition. 
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ELECTRIC OILDRAULIC 
AIR OILDRAULIC 
AQUADRAULIC 


ELEVATORS 


For short travel of 30 feet or 
less, Rotary elevators afford an 
unbeatable combination of ad- 
vantages—Low First Cost; 
Low Operation Cost; Low 
Installation Cost; Negligible 
Maintenance; Dependable Per- 
formance; Positive SAFETY. 


For freight and passenger ser- 
vice, capacities 500 to 50,000 
pounds, speeds up to 100 feet 
per minute. Installations 
“Tailor-made” to meet individ- 
ual requirements. 


DON GRAF DATA SHEETS available. 
ADDRESS DEPT. 13 


ROTARY LIFT CO. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Changes tn Personnel, etc. 


NEW ANDERSEN NARROLINE DOUBLE-HUNG 
WINDOW UNIT 


The Andersen Corporation, Bayport, Minn., has intro- 
duced a new Narroline complete double-hung window 
unit which, it is stated, offers architects, builders, and 
contractors many new features. 

Foremost of these new features, perhaps, are the 
Silver-Seal weatherstrips, for which patent is now pend- 
ing. They are made of strong, aluminum alloy, electro- 
chemically treated to give a permanently-lubricated, 
glasslike surface. Maximum weather-tightness and easy 
sash operation are assured by the new duplex principle. 

Another important feature is the development of a 
sash 11% in. thick. There is no exposed end wood on 
the bottom rail. It is glazed with “SSA” glass, bedded 
in putty. 


Flat weight counterbalancing is another feature 
which is so designed that one flat weight with pulley 
wheel replaces two ordinary round weights, thus elim- 
inating waste space and permitting narrow mullions and 
trim. 

Sash are completely fitted and ready to install with 
check and bottom rail weatherstrips applied. Side and 
head weatherstrips are furnished ready to slip in place 
without danger of crimping or other damages. Dealers 
will also furnish the new Andersen Narroline Windows 
completely assembled and ready for quick installation. 

Exceptional care has been taken to assure permanent 
protection for both frame and window against moisture, 
termites, and decay. For all Narroline units, the Ander- 
sen Pentachlorphenol preservative treatment is used— 
with thorough penetration accomplished by full three- 
minute processing. 


REX TRANSLUCENT BAKELITE BLINDS 


The Rex Company, 716 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass., 
is marketing a new line of Venetian blinds made of 
translucent Bakelite laminated. The new blind, known 
as the Rex blind, effects a new type of window decora- 
tion because light is diffused to produce a soft glowing 
hue which is not possible with the conventional Vene- 
tian blind. 

Eight color choices are offered so that the interior of 
a home or a building can be tinted by diffused light 
with any one of these colors. The special Bakelite lam- 
inated material admits from ten to forty per cent of 
the light, depending on the color used. In addition, the 
new blinds have an “S” design of thin slats, which af- 
ford compact nesting. 


NEW FREDERICK POST SYMBOL CHART 


To eliminate the difficulty of trying to locate the au- 
thentic drafting symbol for some form of construction, 
the Frederick Post Company, Box 803, Chicago, IIl., 
manufacturers of engineering and architectural instru- 
ments, equipment and supplies, has compiled on a single 
chart 249 symbols which were selected, with the co- 
operation of architectural and engineering societies and 
groups, from more than twice that number. 








esi’ SYMBOLS Sey. 


With professional help the Post company was able to 
reproduce the “everyday” together with a great many 
of those hard-to-find symbols on a single chart 26” x 
35” which they are now distributing free to architects, 
engineers and users of drafting room supplies through 
their nation-wide network of distributors. 

A request to the Frederick Post Co., Chicago, or a 
telephone call to the nearest Post distributor will place 
the required number of charts in hands of all requesters. 














A MODERN WALL AND CEILING MATERIAL 


Marlite, manufactured by Marsh Wall Products, Inc., 
614 Marsh Place, Dover, O., provides a practical and 
modern method for creating modern interiors for homes, 
as well as new and existing theatres, stores, hotels, res- 
taurants, commercial and office buildings. Furnished in 
large wall-size panels, Marlite cuts, it is claimed, mod- 
ernizing and installation costs to an extremely low fig- 























ure because of the rapidity and ease by which the wall- 
size panels go into place. The use of Marlite also cuts 
upkeep costs to a small item. Its glass-smooth surface 
can be kept lustrous as new for years. 

Marlite is applied right over present wails, ceilings 
and other surfaces by the carpenters doing the modern- 
izing. Obtainable in more than 63 style-creating colors 
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and patterns, including plain colors, tile patterns, and 
marble and wood effects, it permits a vast freedom in 
decorative design. 

How to create beautiful interiors is described in an 
attractive new booklet, illustrating many modern homes 
and commercial interiors achieved economically with 
Marlite, which is available free upon request from the 
manufacturer. 


AIR-CELL INSULATION FOR HOMES 
The Hinde and Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O., has re- 


cently introduced a new type of home insulator known 
as Ideal Air-Cell Insulation. This is a built-up struc- 
ture comprising a number of alternate flat and fluted 
sheets of chemically pure, thin, hard finished kraft 
paper, spaced ten barrier sheets to one inch thickness, 
and bound together along the edges of the fluted mem- 
bers with a fire and water resisting inorganic cement. 
Laboratory tests, it is stated, rate these materials as 
long-enduring, free from attacks by rodents, vermin, 
and destructive fungi. 

The new in- 
sulator, which 
is fire resistant, 
/ observes the 
4 fundamen- 
tal principle 
of proper wall 
ventilation. In- 
stalled midway 
between inner 
and outer 
walls with ample open spaces on both sides for the cir- 
culation of air, it serves as a barrier to the passage of 
heat without filling up those open spaces so necessary 
to the maintenance of dry walls. 

It dissipates moisture. The solid materials are so dis- 
tributed that in one square foot of material of one-inch 
thickness, there are approximately forty square feet of 
surface, which serve as capillaries, absorbing moisture 
vapor from the overladen circulating warm air on the 
one side and passing it through its structure, where it 
is picked up by the circulating, dryer cold air on the 
opposite side and passed on out of the building. 

Ideal Air-Cell Insulation comes in standard sizes to 
conform with regular building practices. Installing 
strips, provided with channels into which the insula- 
tion fits snugly, are furnished. These strips are placed 
on both sides of the insulation and the complete unit 
is then inserted between the studs or joists and tacked 
into place for permanency. Odd sizes may be trimmed 
on the job, using a carpenters’ hand saw. 






CEILING OR 
ROOF JOIST 


FEDERAL STEEL SASH ACQUIRES CRITTALL 
The Federal Steel Sash Co., Waukesha, Wis., has ac- 


quired the exclusive American manufacturing rights of 
Crittall Mfg. Co., Ltd., of England. Federal is taking 
over the facilities of the former American company and 
moving the stock and machinery to its plant in Wau- 
kesha. The company name is being changed to Crittall- 
Federal, Inc., to conform with the broader scope of this 
business. 

This company will now add to its original line of 
steel industrial windows and doors a complete line of 
steel casements, including light and intermediate types 
in standard industry sizes, together with custom built 
casements in the intermediate and heavy classifications. 

In keeping with this expansion, Clark M. Robertson, 
president, has announced the appointment of Ralph H. 
Sartor, commissioner of the Metal Window Institute 
since 1929, as sales manager. 







TEMPRYTE INSULATING WINDOW 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., announces the addi- 
tion to its line of a new insulating window which will 
be identified as the Truscon Tamper te window. These 
— semen new insulating 
© windows can be 
attached only to 
the inside of 
Truscon operator- 
ty pe casements. 
In air-condi- 
tioned homes, 
Tempryte win- 
dows may be used 
throughout the 
entire year. Dur- 
ing mild weather 
partial ventilation 
may be effected 
without remov- 
ing them. To ac- 
complish this the 
glass sill ventilators may be opened. Thin accessory must 
be planned in advance of placing order as the ventilator 
must be factory built. If natural ventilation during 
clement weather is desired, Tempryte windows are 
easily stored while screens are in place. This aid to sum- 
mer and winter air conditioning of the home is designed 
to fit all Truscon casements equipped with fixed screens 
and under-screen operators. 





NEW TYPE OF HARD MAPLE FLOORING 


The Robbins Flooring Co., Rhinelander, Wis., announces 
the introduction of a new type of iron-bound edge- 
grain hard maple flooring for industrial use. 


This new type is manufactured so that the face or 
top surface is the edge grain of the wood. The iron- 
bound continuous strip edge-grain floor is built up by 
laying the edge-grain maple in short, uniform lengths, 
One at a time, side by side, in parallel courses in mastic 
—(a permanently plastic adhesive). These short pieces 
of edge-grain maple are held in an interlocked mat-form 
surface by saw-toothed steel splines in 10 ft. lengths. 
Therefore the individual slats are prevented from shift- 





ing on the permanently plastic mastic and loose or 
shifting blocks definitely eliminated. The saw-toothed 
steel splines hold the flooring slats to a true level, greatly 
reducing wear. 

The wearing qualities of the floor, it is stated, are en- 
hanced because edge-grain material offers greater wear- 
ing resistance to trucking and other heavy traffic than 
does flooring with the ordinary flat grain or soft wood 
end grain. 


Iron-bound edge-grain northern hard maple flooring 
set in mastic can be laid in all types of structures, both 
old and new, whether on a concrete slab, steel decking 
or wood floor. 
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summer sports and recreation. 
Overlooking Lake Michigan. 


* 


A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 














45th STREET—JUST WEST OF BROADWAY 


HEN in New York stop at this modern, 
26-story hotel, favored by professional 


men from coast-to-coast. In the very center 
of Times Square . . . within five minutes walk 
of “Radio City” and all theatres. Large, 
cool, luxuriously furnished rooms—all with 
private baths and circulating ice water. Daily 
rates from $2.50 single ...$3.50 double... 
$5 for 2-room suites. Write for reservations. 


ROY MOULTON, Manager 


Write Dept. PX, for a free copy of 


Fe “1,001 FACTS ABOUT NEW YORK CITY!” 


(A oe (a tio n 


Enjoy the sophisticated atmosphere 
of this world-famous Hotel and 
Chicago’s unequaled program of 
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Advertising Offices: 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Philip H. Hubbard, Vice-President and Advertising Manager. 





District Offices: 1133 Leader Building, Cleveland, H. H. Gibson, 
Jr.; 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, John G. Belcher. 
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BRIXMENT 


HELPS PREVENT 
EFFLORESCENCE 


*FFLORESCENCE on_ brickwork is 
} caused by the presence of soluble 
salts in masonry materials. When reached 
by water, these salts dissolve and work their 
way, in solution, to the surface of the wall. 
* *« The use of Brixment for mortar has 
proven to be a very effective way of preventing 
efflorescence. + *« Brixment itself is practi- 
cally free from soluble salts—therefore can- 
not cause efflorescence. Moreover, even when 
such salts are present in the brick or sand, 
the waterproofing in Brixment resists their 
passage in solution, and usually prevent. 
them from coming to the surface. +*« +« 
Because of the protection Brixment gives 
against efflorescence, manufacturers of face 
brick strongly recommend it for use with 
their products . . . If you have been having 
trouble with efflorescence, use Brixment for 
mortar. This is the most effective safeguard 
you can employ. + + Louisville Cement 
Company, Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


Patter Presents 

A Guest Writer 

Departmental appropriations, aug- 
mented by PWA allotments, have pro- 
vided architectural work for 1938 to 
cover almost the entire field of build- 
ing construction in these United 
States and possessions . . . from the 
smallest dwelling at a Border Immi- 
gration Station to a padded cell at a 
Federal Pentitentiary. Architectural 
men by the gross have been placed on 
Uncle Sam’s payroll again and their 
number is now greater than ever. 

Among the recalled “temporaries” 
is a gentleman whose international 
travels make him a commentator 
architectural extraordinaire. His _re- 
turn to Procurement gives us the op- 
portunity to have him as guest writer. 
With fluent pen, writes William S. 
Morris: 

My unrequested retirement from 
Procurement about 11 months ago 
gave me the opportunity to make the 
Western Trip across our nation, to 
“See America First” at last. It is hack- 
neyed to say that a trip across the 
American continent is an education 
in itself, yet few Government archi- 
tects take advantage of this method 
of enhancing government careers. 

The usual Classic European Tour is 
likely to be replaced in the future by 
a Western Trip supplemented by a 
side excursion to Mexico. Middle West 
architects frankly admit that their 
work is being influenced by the mod- 
ern trends emanating from Mexico 
and California, where the tropical sun 
is speeding the germination of new 
ideas. It is interesting to note that be- 
yond the Rockies we find, side by side, 
the old Indian Civilization and the 
latest trends in art, in other words, 
an ethnographic museum that encom- 
passes about five states and next to it 
a laboratory of new forms in art. 

All through the countless small 
towns on the westward way WPA 
signs reminded us of the far-flung 
work directed from Washington. In 
most places the new post office, with 
its well-kept lawn, was by far the best 
building in the town. It symbolizes 
the Government’s authority and influ- 
ence on the life of its citizens ... by 
the removal of the postmaster from a 
corner he occupied in the local grocery 
store to a new building that could 
very well be an example of good taste 


and orderliness. Seeing our new post 
offices “in the flesh” brings to mind 
that the recent countrywide Post 
Office Design Competition proved 
conclusively that the work of the 
Procurement designers could easily 
equal the best that may be offered by 
private architects. 

Denver likes to be called the “Gate- 
way of the West.” The surname is 
correct, if judged by its magnificent 
skyline, although from the architec- 
tural point of view it is still an East- 
ern town built by the adventurers of 
the gold rush days. But new ideas are 
already taking root. The new Railway 
Exchange Building by Fisher and 
Fisher, the addition to Albany Hotel 
by Burnham Hoyt, and a department 
store by Earl Morris are striking 
novelties amid the old Romanesque 
buildings of the gold and “Silver 
Tabor” period. The planning early this 
vear of the new State Office Building 
(opposite the State Capitol) in which 

(Continued on Page 40) 





This bold concrete sculpture by young 
Marvin Martin, over the entrance to 
the new high school at Boulder, Colo., 
precipitated a controversy climaxed by 
the spilling of paint over the work 
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Scholar Post pones 
Proposed Lectures 


Changed conditions in China now 
make it imperative that S. C. Liang 
(Liang Ssu-Ch’Eng) remain in _ per- 
sonal charge of the Society for Re- 
search in Chinese Architecture, of 
which he is the Director of Technical 
Studies, instead of filling engagements 
of a lecture tour in the United States 
next year, he has cabled the commit- 
tee sponsoring his proposed visit. 

“In view of the interest in his 
work, evidenced by architectural 
schools, museums, and university de- 
partments specializing in Far Eastern 
studies, we look forward to an op- 
portunity of inviting Mr. Liang to this 
country again, when the situation in 
China will have improved,” it has been 
announced by the committee, com- 
posed of Dean William Emerson, of 
M.I.T.; Paul Philippe Cret, Philadel- 
phia; Clarence Stein, New York; and 
Mrs. J. K. Fairbank, Cambridge, Mass. 


“Since the arrangements for his lec- 
turing here next year have already 
been successfully completed, both he 
ard the committee regret very much 
the necessity of postponing his trip to 
the United States.” 


Boston Discusses 
Climate, Vacations 


Even an architect’s feelings towards 
the weather, at any given moment, 
are conditioned by four thoroughly 
selfish motives looking to _ personal 
gain, or safety, or pleasure, or vege- 
table comfort. Yet it is true that New 
Englanders rather enjoy talking about 
their climate with good-humored tol- 
erance; and in making favorable 
though inaccurate generalizations 
anent its vagaries, such as those fea- 
turing cool sea breezes (which really 
never blow when you need them), or 
crisp, wintry days (that are almost 
as rare as the East Wind). 

This summer the locals in our noble 
calling have been harassed as usual, 
or more so, by the really abominable 
climatic servings from above and 
about. In private offices, working 
drawings on cloth have been splotched 
with the marks of sweat that fell or 
rain that splattered in. But it is pre- 
sumed that state and municipal draft- 
ing forces have merely to contend 
with rainwater; that, owing to gov- 
ernmental solicitude for a worker's 
comfort, the first bead of relatively 
honest sweat to appear on the chief’s 
nose is good for a half-holiday. 

Claiming no definitive solution to 
it all, a “Get-Summer Club” has come 
into being “for mass-cursing in con- 
genial surroundings and general c.s- 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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“To give our owners the best 
materials available, we always use 
MFMaA Northern Hard Maple for 
floors where Maple is specified.” 
C. M. Guest & SONS 
Greensboro, N. C. 
(Over 40 years of Successful 
Building Construction) 


“Our experience over 25 years 
has been that only HARD MAPLE 
flooring will stand the floor service 
required inatextile plant. Northern 
Hard Maple was specified for the 
Grabur Silk Mill for this reason.” 


H.V. BIBERSTEIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Mill Architect and Engineer 





Above—“‘Iuterior of the Grabur Silk Mill, Graham, N. C., where foors of 


MFMA Maple are giving excellent service.’ 


“A Floor That Makes EVERYBODY Happy” 


There’s flooring amity ahead where MFMA 
Northern Hard Maple is laid — plants, 
schools, stores, homes, etc. No questions 
later of the architect’s judgment—no “‘make 
this good and that” for the builder—each 
year merely adds to the owner’s satisfaction. 

For MFMA Maple checks on a// counts 
for mills. So tough-fibred, tight-grained, it 
is remarkably resistant to abrasion — will 
not sliver, splinter, or develop ridges, even 
under the wear of heavy steel-castered mill 
trucks. Its lasting smoothness speeds up 
traffic, creates no dust to injure machinery, 
and, properly finished, requires brushing 
alone to clean. It simplifies alterations, 
machinery shifting and renewal. 


Employees, too, find Hard Maple ideal. 


Floor with 





MFMA Maple & 


Light-reflecting and sound-absorbing — 
warm, dry and resilient—clean and sanitary. 
It slows up fatigue, protects health, pleases 
the eye—in every way contributes to workers’ 
comfort, efficiency, good will. 

Everybody’s happy when you lay MFMA 
Maple — architect, builder, employee, and 
owner. You can make sure your flooring 
is genuine Northern Hard (MFMA) Maple, 
under Association grade supervision and 
guarantee. This is simply done, by specifying 
MFMA* Maple and looking for this associa- 


tion trademark on the flooring you receive. 
. & % 
See our catalog data in Sweet’s, Sec. 11/76. 
Write for folder describing heavy-duty finishes for old 
or new floors, which seal Maple’s surface and 


further reduce cleaning costs. 








*To be sure of Association guaran- 
teed grading, specify and look for 
the MEMA trademark (indented and 
stamped). The following manufac- 


turers are licensed to use it: 
. 
Beck, August C. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
BrownDimensionCo.,Manistique,Mich. 
Bruce, E. L. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 
Connor Lumber & Land Co., Laona, Wis. 
Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B., Cincinnati, O. 
Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto, Wis. 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co., 
Grayling, Mich. 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Kneeland-McLurg Flooring Co., 
Phillips, Wis. 
North Branch Flooring Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Oval Wood Dish Corp., 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I., Wells, Mich. 
Wells, J.W. Lumber Co., 
Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co., 
Hermansville, Mich. 


Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., 
White Lake, Wis. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
1785 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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PRIZE-WINNING DESIGN THOMAS HARLAN ELLET1 
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HONORABLE MENTION HOLABIRD & ROOT 
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HONORABLE MENTION WALTER F. BOGNER & HUGH STUBBINS 
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\ HONORABLE MENTION ELDREDGE SNYDER 


The winning design in the recent Competition for the $450,000 Post Office and Court House, Covington, Ky., 
conducted under the jurisdiction of the Treasury Department, Procurement Division, is presented here with the 
three designs accorded Honorable Mention. Thomas Harlan Ellett, Architect, New York City, won the $4,500 
prize with his design and is to receive a fee of $4,500 as Consultant during the preparation of working drawings 
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CREATIVE designer, registered architect, would like 
to form association with good firm where could take 
charge of all inside work leaving business end to other 
member. Have specialized in fine residence work, | 
rendering, landscaping, interior decorating of same. | 
Go anywhere. Box No. 907. | 

OPPORTUNITY wanted with architect or landscape | 

architect. Landscape architecture at Harvard. Experi- | 

| 



















































ence in private office and residential work, including 
design and supervision. F. B. Lillie, West Street, Ded- 
ham, Mass., care Gallup. 

PRACTICAL architectural draftsman and designer. 
Good all around work, 15 years’ experience, designs, 
perspectives, studies and working drawings, sketches. 
Seeks opportunity with some company manufactur- 
ing building products or fixtures. Box No. 908. 

YOUNG man, 20, 2 years’ experience in Beaux Arts 
School. Architectural drafting, help in surveying, 
willing worker. Junior draftsman. Box No. 909. 

REGISTERED professional engineer, comprehensive ex- 
perience, now employed, seeks position leading to in- 





Above: House at Minneapolis. 


vestment and partnership-in architectural-engineering i 
firm with established practice. Box No. 910. H. H. Livingston, architect. 
SECRETARY-stenographer, six years’ architectural ex- Walls and roof stained with 
perience, intelligent, accurate, enthusiastic. Box No. Cabot's Stain in contrasting 
911. shades. Blinds: Cabot’s Gloss 
PRODUCING architectural draftsman, 15 years’ board Collepaes. Chimney ant orient 
and seven years’ superintendence experience, special- Cobets DOUBLE Se 
izes on working drawings on commercial, institu- igi: 
tional, residential buildings and hospitals. Chas. E. 
Weeks, Jr., 2510 Berthond Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. At vight: House designed by 
AGENCY wanted with corporation having large diver- Taylor and Maas, architects, 
sified line of building products, west central Wiscon- Stevens Point, Wisconsin. Sid- 
sin location. Twenty years’ architectural construction ing, shutters and roof stained 
and selling experience. Box No. 912. with Cabot’s Creosote Stains. 


COLLEGE and architectural school graduate, 12 years’ 
experience, college and university buildings, _resi- 
dences; designing, drafting, superintendence; brief 
independent practice. Married. Desires connection e 
with firm having general practice with future. Will- 
ing to go to any section of country. Box No. 914. launs that work 

RENDERING—Broad experience in all types and 


media of delineation. Box No. 915. > Fa i an 
YOUNG man, 18, desires practical experience in archi- wit f e are itect 








tects’ office. Lane Tech graduate, architectural course. 
Inexperienced but eager to work. Albert Schoner, P ‘ , P : 
2845 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago, Il. The wide range of colors in Cabot’s Stains 
LANDSCAPE designer — progressive, capable, would , "a 
like connection with progressive architectural or will help you get the artistic effect you 
landscape architectural firm, pre-fabricated house , ; a ‘ 
company, talk desea, plimion cnaiiien: want. Their preservative qualities will con- 
Garrett Eckbo, 61 Garfield Street, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
SUPERINTENDENT or general foreman, 31 years’ tribute to the permanence of your work, and 
experience all types construction, steel and general. . , 
Frank Blair, 3220 Northwestern Ave., Detroit, Mich. add to the value received by your client. 





Write today for new booklet, Stained 
ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING H 
ouses. Sam C: 2 
A practical course (HOME STUDY) by mail only ; uel ibot, Inc p 1295 Oliver 
Prepares Architects and Draftsmen Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


for structural portion of 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS “ 
For many this is the most difficult section of the examinations. { a b O f S 





Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete or steel. 


Successfully conducted for the past five years. Our complete 
Structural Engineering course well known for twenty-six years. 


Literature without obligation—write TODAY .) hi 1 n 8 | e Sy t d ij n S 
WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


College House Offices Harvard Square Creosote oe Heavy- -Bodied 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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LIGHTNING PROTECTION 













are indispensable to 
architects interested in 
permanently safeguard- 
ing their clients buildings 
against lightning. 
They have just been 
issued and cover ma- 
terial never presented 
before. 
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say! 


NATIONAL LIGHTNING PROTECTION Co 

Jefferson Ave. & Eugenia St., St. Louis, Mo 
Gentlemen: 

Please send complete Don Graf's new- 

ly issued Pencil Points data sheets 


on permanent lightning protection 
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columnar architecture was ignored, 
brought forth vigorous protests from 
the public and real estate interests. 

It took a great deal of courage to 
withstand this barrage of criticism 
and it is to the credit of the Asso- 
ciated Architects that their campaign 
was successful. We may also note that 
no objection was made by the same 
self-appointed critics to a Colonial 
brick church recently completed in 
the same neighborhood and entirely 
out of harmony with the Capitol. 

Some forty miles north of Denver 
lies that charming university town of 
Boulder, where we found a contro- 
versy raging over the bold concrete 
sculptures that became popularly 
known as “Min and Jake.” They were 
executed over the entrance to the new 
high school by Marvin Martin, a vig- 
orous young sculptor with an uncom- 
promising belief in the new forms. 
The architect of the school, Earl Mor- 
ris, and the Federal authorities who 
approved the models, soon found 
themselves in the center of a storm 
of disapproval. As a result, a seething 
art debate by the high school students 
was culminated by the willful spilling 
of a green paint over the innocent, if 
not handsome, “Min and Jake.” The 
educational influence of this debate, 
however, manifested itself in a mod- 
ern art exhibition at the University. 

There is no battle of ideas south of 
Colorado. In New Mexico the adobe 
houses reign supreme. They belong 
there and the white man is not likely 
to introduce new’ building ideas or 
methods in this section of the country 
where Indians know the local clay and 
how to use it; where native women 
can build a round! fireplace and flue 
for six dollars each; 

Civic pride and growth of popula- 
tion cause much’ competition and 
jealousy among most of the larger 
cities west of Cleveland. The entire 
Mid-west and West are in a constant 
state of “outdoing the other fellow.” 
The usual catcall is “Overgrown Vil- 
lage” and Los Angeles seems to be the 
focal point of the attack. There the 
small house is the hub around which 
Architecture revolves. 

Little wonder then that California 
Architects have developed small house 
designs to the point of National recog- 
nition, as evidenced by the great 
number of competition prize-winners 
coming from there. 

In the office of Walker and Eisen, 
Bob Field showed us new movie studio 
designs. These designs compare to the 
existing studios like Jones Beach to 


Coney Island. 
RED 





Frank Lloyd Wright 
Exhibition Planned 


The College of William and Mary in 
Williamsburg, Virginia, will open to 
the public on October 14 the first 
comprehensive exhibition in the United 
States of photographs of the architec- 
tural work of Frank Lloyd Wright. 
The show, which marks another step 
in the recognition of Frank Lloyd 
Wright in his own country, will in- 
clude photographs from the collection 
of the Department of Fine Arts of 
the College, the Museum of Modern 
Art and models of buildings for 
Wright’s Broadacre City project. 

In conjunction with the exhibition, 
an important event in the South, Frank 
Lloyd Wright will speak at the Col- 
lege on October 24. 


Competition Held 
For New University 


The Government of El Salvador, plan- 
ning to erect new university build- 
ings at a cost of $1,000,000, has an- 
nounced an architectural competition 
with a first prize of $1500 and a sec- 
ond prize of $500. The designs must 
be received at the Secretariat of the 
University of El Salvador not later 
than noon of October 31, 1938. The 


winning designs will become the 
property of the university. 
Further details about terms and 


rules of the competition may be ob- 
tained by writing to L. S$. Rowe, Di- 
rector General, Pan American Union, 


Washington, D. C. 


Bauhaus Announces 
Faculty Appointments 


The New Bauhaus, American School 
of Design, in Chicago, announces the 
following additions to its staff begin- 
ning with the Fall semester: Herbert 
Bayer, Berlin, Head of the Light 
Workshop; Jean Helion, Paris, Head 
of the Color Workshop; George F. 
Keck, Chicago, Architecture and En- 
gineering; Xanti Schawinsky, Black 
Mountain College, N. C., Head of 
Stage and Exhibition Workshop. 
The New Bauhaus recently com- 
pleted the second semester of its first 
year and the work of the students is 
now on display at the school. The 
required preliminary course gives the 
fundamentals of the sciences, shop- 
work, modeling, drawing, lettering, 
photography, and music, and its ob- 
jective is to develop the student’s in- 
ventiveness, making him conscious of 
his creative power. The Bauhaus seeks 
to keep the sincerity of emotion, the 
truth of observation, and the creative- 
ness of the child in the work of the 
adult. The Fall term’for 1938-1939 
will open on September 26, 1938. 
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strength-Durability-Beauty 


—all three with one cast! 


Architectural concrete made with Universal Atlas Cement was used in the Montgomery Ward & Co. 
building, Menands, N. Y. Original unit designed by the Construction and Equipment Dept. of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., and constructed by Wells Brothers, Chicago. The addition was both designed and 


constructed by the Construction and Equipment Dept. 


With architectural concrete made with Universal 
Atlas Cement, concrete structural parts and 
ornamentation are cast as a unit 


| joerc construction dresses up! Drabness gives 
way tostriking new beauty —usually ata saving in cost. 


Architectural concrete makes this possible. With archi- 
tectural concrete the concrete structural parts and orna- 
mentations are cast as a unit. Thus to the strength, dura- 
bility and fire safety of concrete is added a new element 
of beauty which opens interesting new possibilities in the 
field of construction. 


MAIL COUPON which will bring you further facts on this 
important new development, and examples showing its 
use. Universal Atlas Cement Co. (United States Steel 
Corporation Subsidiary), 208 South La Salle St., Chicago. 


1 

UNIVERSAL ATLAS Cement Co. Ac4 | 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me further information on Architectural 

Concrete. 
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OMe 


will insure your 


WINDOWS 
jor the life of 


THE BUILDING 
Mesker Steel Sash with 


rust resisting Genuine 
Wrought Iron Sills will 
last as long as the build- 
ing and cost (ip 

as little as y 


len cents 


more per foot 
of sill mem- 


ber. 


Take a window 4 ft. 
wide... that’s only 40c 
more per opening than 
the cost of ordinary 
steel sash. 


Specify steel sash with 
wrought iron sills for 
permanent rust resistance. 


Yitaker 


SING. 16 79 
MESKER BROS., 424 S. SEVENTH ST.. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





The Tilrose Studio Homes, above, located down in the “V” formed by two rail- 
road embankments about half a mile from the Woodside Station on Long Island 
are offered to prospective homeowners under the FHA Single Mortgage System, 
and are advertised as “Inspected and Approved by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration,” whose basic requirements for investment are recited on the notice below 


(Continued from Page 14) 
tigation of the useless East Wind.” 
Officers include William E. Thompson, 
Chief Tail-Twister; Walter H. Pratt 
and Davis Hamerstrom, Pourers. The 
same group will hold metamorphic 
exercises in November and become the 
“Get-Winter Club.” 

This is indeed the torporific month 
of vacationists and transient visitors 
who seek “relief” from heat or vari- 
ety in life. Among the latter came 
Porter and Mrs. Varney, with scrump- 
tious trailer, roaring through tewn on 
a great swing about this nation in- 
divisible. Bud Varney, never party to 
“Get-Summer” movements or the 
Saturday bath theory, is now a con- 
firmed Floridian and wishes to dis- 
courage ill-advised search for archi- 
tectural prosperity in that quarter. 

Nem Culin, particular pride of the 
B.A.C. atelier, checked in from New 
York where he contributes to the 
greatness of your World of Tomor- 
row. The Culin respects are tendered 
to his Boston friends. 

Royal Barry Wills has been enjoy- 
ing the sequestered life at Great East 
Lake. Lulled into an insouciant re- 
gard for conventions in dress by his 
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woody surroundings, he came to town 
recently as garterless as a new-born 
babe and sat for Life’s photographer 
Art Griffin, who recorded the omis- 
sion for posterity. 

There are a few philosophical re- 
flections to be dredged out of recrea- 
tional choices. We know, for example, 
that Ralph Coolidge Henry maneuvers 
the family Buick up into Carter 
Notch Valley on half an excuse and 
that his partner, Henry P. Richmond, 
prefers water colors and the salty 
quaintness of Grand Manan. Charles 
D. Maginnis frequents Cape Cod, 
down Pocasset way, and many another 
architect’s averages, as an amateur 
yachtsman, are ‘hed weekly dur- 
ing the sailing season. 

An annual fe... ‘ght, with pay, has 
ceased to be a comunonplace in Boston, 
owing to the short tenure of archi- 
tectural employment, but among the 
lucky ones Stanley Setchell examined 
the state of civilization along five 
hundred miles of Atlantic coastline, 
and Gene Kennedy chose Gray Gables 
on Cape Cod. 

Robert MacIntosh stowed forty 
pounds of gear in a rucksack and 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Ground Is Broken 
For Huge Project 


Ground has been broken in the Bronx 
Borough of New York City for the 
largest integral apartment community 
ever planned in this country, to be 
constructed on a 129-acre tract by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Demolition of the buildings of 
the New York Catholic Protectory, 
which formerly occupied the site, has 
been under way since the insurance 
company acquired the tract and will 
be completed next Spring. 

Within a year the moderate-rental 
community, self-contained to the ex- 
tent of stores, theaters, neighborhood 
commissaries, parks and_ recreational 
facilities, garages, and central heating 
plant, will be complete as to roads, 
sewers, and utility services, and 40 
per cent of the buildings, including 
many of those in the business section, 
with their surrounding parks, lawns, 
and malls will be ready for tenants. 
The entire community is expected to 
be completed by 1941. 

The work to be done on the prop- 
erty immediately includes the grading 
of the site, the laying of storm and 
sanitary sewer mains, the construction 
and paving of drives, and excavation 
for those apartment buildings that are 
to be built at once. 


(Continued from Page 42) 


sweated it into the North Woods to 
climb Mt. Kataadn. When a man does 
that one may infer that he is of the 
masterful type who leaves the little 
woman cooling her heels with the chil- 
dren and liking it. Of his trip Climber 
MacIntosh says, “ . and of a sud- 
den the clouds blew clear and there 
I was high up on a knife-edge, with 
no more visible means of support than 
a modern evening dress. Remember 
you're a Macl, I said to myself, and 
bestriding the ridge as firmly as pos- 
sible, spoke the following heartfelt 
words extempore— 


The view I like, but not when 
framed as this is, 

With nothing more than sky and 
precipices. 

Please clouds, blow back 
shroud me ever thicker, 

I’m not a bloody chamois, but a 
blooming city slicker. 


and 


Exhausted by the creative effort I 
then refreshed myself with a dextrose 
tablet and was soon able to carry on 
to the summit, despite a negative re- 
action to my request.” 

In strong contrast to the fort- 
nighters we have the week-enders; the 
Friday night to Sunday night gentry. 
Their choices are usually bad for the 


(Continued on Page 44) 





his “bird’s-eye drawing” of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s mod- 
rate-rental housing project in the Bronx shows the informal grouping of the 
buildings about wide lawns and parks. The business center is seen at lower left 
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| cret light absorbing element 
| that adds to the natural opacity 


| denser lines—approaching ink 


| But Mars Lumograph is also a 
| strong, long lasting, non- 


| one ora dozen—from your deal- 





| be depended on for perfect 





of the Guard! 


OU cannot afford to use 

drawing pencils which are 
not accurately graded — nor 
pencils that are not uniform. 
Even a speck of grit in your 
pencil may ruin the effect of 
your drawing. 
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2886 € JS. STAEOTLER G30 MARS 6:0 LUMOGRAPH 


That is why Mars Lumograph 
is the standard of so many ar- 
tists, architects, draftsmen, en- 
gineers—Mars Lumograph can 


work —always— without a 
thought being given to the 
quality of the pencil while you 
are working. 


BETTER Reproductions 
Direct From Drawings 


Mars Lumograph contains a se- 


of its finely ground, perfectly 
mixed, choice graphite parti- 
cles. The result is more solid, 


in their opaqueness—and pro- 
ducing perfect reproductions 
direct from pencil drawings 
without inking in. 


This one feature alone makes 
Mars Lumograph the superior 
pencil where time, work and 
money savings are important. 


smudging, clean erasing pencil 
that will delight you to use. Try 


er or us. 17 true degrees—from 
ExExB to 7H—15¢ each— 
$1.50 the dozen. 


J. S. STAEDTLER, Inc. 
53-55 Worth St., New York 


Photomicrograph 
of Lumograph 
line (upper), and 
other drawing 
pencil (lower); 
Proving Lumo- 
graph’s superior 
opacity, 
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SOUND-ABSORBENT ceiling of Armstrong’s Corkoustic 

improves hearing conditions and reduces distracting 

noise in the assembly room of the Edwin Markham 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EVERY WORD 


CAN BE HEARD 


HERE are no acoustical problems in 

auditoriums with Corkoustic ceilings. 
No “‘loud spots” or ‘“‘dead spots.” No 
booming echoes or reverberations. Students 
listen attentively, because they can hear 
clearly without straining to catch words. 
Distracting noises are hushed. 


Armstrong’s Corkoustic soaks up sound 
the way a blotter soaks up ink. Reducing 
noise 50% or more, it is an important aid 
to concentration in schoolrooms, libraries, 
offices, auditoriums — wherever people 
gather in groups. 


Corkoustic’s distinctive texture and 
attractive colors make it a decorative in- 
terior finish. It is sanitary and inexpensive 
to maintain. Its high light-reflection value 
reduces lighting costs. Natural insulating 
qualities lower heating and cooling expense. 


Corkoustic can easily be installed over 
existing ceilings. Get full information now. 
Write for free copy of “‘How to Reduce 
Noise.”” Armstrong Cork Prod- 
ucts Company, Building Mate- 
rials Division, 1227 State Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Arms trong’s 


CORKOUSTIC 





Manufacturer Given 
Swedish Decoration 


During the recent Swedish Tercen- 
tenary Celebration dedicated to the 
first Swedish group landing in Amer- 
ica, Francis J. Plym, manufacturer, 
inventor, and donor of the Plym 
architectural scholarships at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, received the Com- 
mander of Vasa decoration at the be- 
hest of the King of Sweden for his 
achievements and contributions to in- 
stitutions in this country and in 
Sweden. 

Prince Bertil, in presenting the rare 
decoration at a dinner given by the 
State of Pennsylvania to the Royal 
Party, foreign delegates, and invited 
guests, said that he acted for his 
father, the Crown Prince, who was ill 
and hence unable to honor Mr. Plym 
in person as he had been requested to 
do, by the King. 

Formerly a practising architect, Mr. 
Plym now is president of The Kaw- 
neer Company and is known as the 
originator of resilient, rustless metal 
store-front construction, in 1905, and 
of the first light, aluminum or bronze 
residential window, in 1933. His con- 
tributions to educational and other 
institutions, his scholarships provided 
for architectural students, his inven- 
tions and his eminence as a manufac- 
turer were cited by Prince Bertil in 
the presentation. 


Insulation Tests 


The University of Toronto, first Ca- 
nadian institution of higher learning to 
associate itself with the research ac- 
tivity of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
has joined the University of Minnesota 
in working with the A.S.H.V.E. on 
insulation problems. A special study 
of the physical properties of insulating 
materials will be made at the uni- 
versity. 


Plastics Com petition 


Entries in the Third Annual Modern 
Plastics Competition will be received 
until September 15, it has been an- 
nounced by Modern Plastics Magazine, 
in charge of the event. It is open to 
anyone who has used plastics in any 
way, the entries to be designed or put 
into use since August, 1937. 

All entries will be exhibited in the 
Permanent Plastics Display, Tenth 
Floor, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, until December 25, following 
judging this month by Harvey Wiley 
Corbett, Architect; Morris B. Sanders, 
Architect; Gilbert Rohde, Industrial 
Designer; A. E. Marshall, Engineering 
Consultant; and Grace Alexandra 
Young, Editor, Creative Design. 
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Francis J. PLYM 


Looking Backward 


The ornamental and sculptural detail 
of the Fisheries Building of the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair of 1893, erroneously 
credited to another in the August is- 
sue of PeENciL Points, was designed 
by Louis Christian Mullgardt, recalls 
Hubert Ripley, Boston, author of the 
“Chronicles of a Eupeptic.” He adds: 

“Lou used to make dashing char- 
coal drawings of ornamental detail 
which, when pinned on the wall across 
the drafting room, looked like swell 
photographs of beautiful sculptuary.” 


For M.1.T. Alumni 


Alumni of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and others who have 
written to PeENciL PorNnts to learn 
where they may obtain prints of Sam- 
uel Chamberlain’s handsome drypoint 
of the old Rogers Building which ap- 
peared in our August issue are ad- 
vised to address their orders to Good- 
speed’s Book Shop, 18 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, agents for this and other works 
of this artist. 


(Continued from Page 43) 
health and the profession, being pre- 
dominantly sexy and alcoholic. After 
a subnormal Monday morning, at three 
in the afternoon these celebrants are 
pitched into that slough of despond 
known as Heliogabalic relapse, and 
have to keep laving their faces and 
cooling their wrists to stave off the 
deep and ‘snoreful slumber of the 
voluptuary-in-trade. There is much to 
be said for the slogan, ‘Never sleep 
on your own time,” but a lad in the 
drafting room, under close surveil- 
lance, is practically forced to. 

LEON KEACH 
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IN SPITE OF 


WIND, THAW OR 
ZERO WEATHER 


PEGGED AT 





An Outdoor Bulb de- Temperature Controller . . . The Water Tempera- 
tects changes in tem- coordinator between Outdoor ture Bulb, installed in 
perature and sends and Water Bulbs. the Supply Main, keeps 
acall to the Temper- the circulating water 
ature Controller for a at the proper degree for 
compensating any outdoor tem- 





perature. 













amount of heat. — 


Hoffman Hot Water Controlled Heat has 
/ startled the building world with its 
f unrivaled control of room temperature 





The operating principle of Hoffman Hot Water Controlled Heat can 
be explained in a few words... continuous, instead of intermittent circula- 
tion, with the temperature of the circulating water controlled simultaneously 

by the outdoor temperature and the heat emission of the radiators. 

This dual control of the continuously circulating water balances the delivery of 
heat against the heat loss of the building—so exactly that room temperature is held 
at practically a constant level, no matter how suddenly or violently the weather may 
change. 

Either old gravity systems or new installations can be equipped with this absolutely 
unique advance in heat control. For the first time, a positive protection against overheat- 
ing or unpleasant fluctuations in temperature is offered the home owner. Scores of instal- 

lations have demonstrated beyond question the accuracy and dependability of Hoffman 

\ Hot Water Controls. 
\ Write for new bulletins giving complete information. Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc., 
4 Dept. PP-10, Waterbury, Conn. 


HOFFMAN 


oe CONTROLLED HEAT 
y the makers of Hoff- ee - 














man Valves, Traps and 
Pumps, sold everywhere 
rd leading Wholesalers of 

eating and Plumbing 
Equipment. 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


Draftsmen Busy, 
Even in Demand 


Paradoxical as it may seem, the busier 
we get the less we know. But we do 
know that this busy-ness of ours does 
not, at this writing, bear the stigma 
of a spasmodic tenure of employment. 
It appears that sufficient funds are 
available for a healthy program of 
construction in Washington and the 
forty-eight states of our Union. 

As this column predicted recently, 
there is a shortage of architectural 
men not only in the Government serv- 
ice but in private practice as well. Re- 
cently one of Washington’s leading 
newspapers carried two advertisements 
(on the same day) requesting the serv- 
ices of architectural men and both 
were from out-of-town offices. Can it 
be that jobs are now going begging? 
Perhaps. But at what salaries? Or is 
this water too hot to step into? (Par- 
don the grammatical license. ) 

One of our Ex-Procurementers, 
Lusby Simpson, got tired (?) of mix- 
ing up standard details for Procure- 


ment; chasing plumbing, electric, 
heating and structural bugs into their 
holes all over the Queensbridge Hous- 
ing Project in New York and hied 
himself off to South America. There 
to amuse himself with whatever comes 
under a soft pencil, water color brush 
or anything else that may be handy 
for the design of buildings in the 
Northern ranges of the Andes and in 
the interest of Herrera Carrizosa Her- 
manos, Arquitectos y Inginieros of 
Bogota. Good luck, Lus, and don’t 
laugh at the wrong place. 
Procurement’s bowlers got off to an 
early start this season. With this 
twenty-team league now in action, 
the shooting is loud but as yet not so 
good. However, the old feud between 
George “Steve” Brodie and Ken 
“Smoky Mountain” Abernethy is 
again revived and in this attraction 
they don’t pull their punches. But 
some of our promising newcomers 
may steal the show . . . we hope. 
Increase in the architectural person- 
nel in the Government service is the 
reason that the local chapter of the 
F.A.E.C.T. is making considerable 
progress both in its membership en- 
rolment and its activities. Apparently 
their arguments are convincing be- 
cause their efforts in matters pertain- 
ing to personnel are rewarded by at 
least a sympathetic ear on the part of 
the Government officials. Nor are they 
overlooking the wonderful opportuni- 
ties for excellent and interesting pro- 
grams dealing directly or indirectly 
with architectural subjects which 
Washington facilitates. At the first 
fall meeting of this year, H. H. Har- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Heffernan Appointed 
Georgia Tech Critic 


The appointment of Paul M. Heffer- 
nan, Paris Prize winner in 1935, as 
Head Design Critic in the Department 
of Architecture, Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, Georgia, for the 
coming year, is announced by Harold 
Bush-Brown, Head of the Department. 

Heffernan is a graduate of the Iowa 
State College in Architectural Engi- 
neering and is holder of a degree of 
M. of Arch. from Harvard. While at 
Harvard, he won the Paris Prize, the 
Eugene Dodd medal in freehand draw- 
ing,.and a Sheldon Travelling Fellow- 
ship for travel abroad. The latter he 
did not use after being awarded the 
Paris Prize. He is a member of Tau 
Sigma Delta, Tau Beta Pi, Phi Kappa 
Phi, and Sigma Upsilon. 


This rendering by J. Floyd Yewell 
shows the Glass Center designed by 
Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, Architects, 
for the New York World’s Fair, 1939, 
on which construction has been pushed 
since its clear glass “cornerstone” was 
laid, August 24, by the presidents of 
the concerns that will exhibit in the 
block, structural and plate glass build- 
ing with its 108-foot blue glass tower. 
Displays will include a hot glass fur- 
nace and a glass thread machine. The 
exhibitors sponsoring the Center are 
Corning Glass Works, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
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Valley View Hospital and Nurses’ Home, Ada, Okla. 
James Gamble Rogers, Architect. Because of satisfac- 
tury experience at Ada, the architect is again using 
PLANK in similar buildings for the Utah Valley Hos- 
pital at Provo, Utah, now under construction. 
it: GYPSTFEL PLANK floor or roof-decks are laid 
as lumber. 


RCHITECT James Gamble Rogers se- 
lected GYPSTEEL PLANK* for the 
floors and roof-decks of the Valley View 
Hospital and Nurses’ Home at Ada, Okla- 
homa, because it has the fire-safety, perma- 
nence and freedom from maintenance cost 
that is expected of masonry, vet can be 
erected in a fraction of the time and re- 
quires a minimum of supervision in instal- 
lation. PLANK handles like lumber and can be laid with 
the same ease and speed — little experience is necessary on 
the part of labor to make completely successful applications. 
Other advantages are its light weight, strength and great 
adaptability to varying conditions, which permit a freedom 
in the design of supporting frames that leads to economy. 
Many leading architects throughout the country hav: 


discovered these and other advantages of PLANK and ar 
regular users, repeatedly specifying it not only for institu- 
tional buildings but for homes, office and industrial build- 








ings. It will pay you to have the complete facts on hand 
about this versatile structural unit. They are contained in a 
special 28-page Bulletin, which also illustrates where and 
how PLANK has been used with unusual economy and client 
satisfaction. Write for your copy today. 

The term ptank as applied to cementitious building products is a trade- 
mark of the American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Structural Gypsum Division 


36 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GYPSTEEL PLANK is a complete 
structural unit shaped like lumber. 
Made of extra dense, nailable gyp- 
sum. All four sides are bound with 

inized steel tongues and grooves 
which lock to form a strong, contin- 
uous I-BEAM. Center is reinforced 
with steel wire mesh. Vermin-proof, 


termite-proof. Will not shrink or warp. 
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France Honors 

U.S. Architects 

The French Government has made 19 
awards to American architects whose 
work was entered in a photographic 
exhibition of American architecture in 
the United States Pavilion at the 
Paris International Exposition of 1937. 
The awards, originally recommended 
by an international jury, were re- 
cently given final governmental ap- 
proval, according to word received by 
Julian Clarence Levi, New York, 
chairman of the A.I.A. Committee on 
Foreign Relations, which organized 
the exhibition. 

In industrial and commercial ar- 
chitecture, two grand prizes went to 
the New York architectural firms of 
Reinhard & Hofmeister, and Shreve, 
Lamb & Harmon. Reinhard & Hof- 
meister were honored for their partici- 
pation in the design of Rockefeller 
Center, and Shreve, Lamb & Harmon 
for the design of the Empire State 
building. 

Diplomas of honor in this field 
were won by Voorhees, Gmelin, & 
Walker of New York for the design 
of the Irving Trust building, New 
York, and to the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company for the Everett Pulp 
Mills, Everett, Wash. 

Albert Kahn, Detroit, Mich., and 
Gordon B. Kaufmann, Los Angeles, 
each received a gold medal. Kahn ex- 
hibited photographs of the W. W. J. 
Radio Station, Detroit, the Upjohn 
office building, and several factories. 
Kaufmann is designer of the Times- 
Mirror building in Los Angeles. 

Silver medals were awarded to Hola- 
bird & Root, Chicago, who exhibited 
photographs of the North Dakota 
State Capitol at Bismarck, the A. C. 
Smith Building in Milwaukee, and 
the Racine County Court House, 
Racine, Wis.; Howe & Lescaze, New 
York, for the Philadelphia Savings 
Fund building; and Fouilhoux, How- 
ells, and Hood, New York, who ex- 
hibited photographs of the News 
Building and the Rockefeller apart- 
ments, New York City. 

The awards in residential architec- 
ture and the exhibits entered were as 
follows: 

Grand prize—Alden B. Dow, Mid- 
land, Mich., residence and office of 
Alden B. Dow and John Whitman 
residence in Midland. 

Gold medal—Treanor and Fatio, 
New York, the J. Makaroff residence 
in Palm Beach, Fla. 

Silver medal—Harris Armstrong of 
Webster Groves, Mo., office of Dr. 
Leo Shanley; George Howe of New 
York, the Wasserman residence in 
Philadelphia. 

Bronze medal—Richard J. Neutra, 
Los Angeles, the William Beard resi- 


This mural decoration recently completed by John M. Sitton for the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Atlanta is a colorful and allegorical—but accurately rendered 
—map of the States and portions of States comprising the Sixth Federal Reserve 
District. It was exhibited last month at the Grand Central Art Galleries in New 
York City, where Sitton is at work on mural decorations for the New York 
World’s Fair of 1939. The three ships of Christopher Columbus, scenes of the 
founding and settling of Georgia,.and the flags of the six States in the Sixth 
Federal Reserve District add beauty and historical interest to the decoration 


dence in Altadena, Calif.; the Ger- 
trude Kun residence in Hollywood, 
and school at Bell, Calif.; William W. 
Wurster, San Francisco, the Frank 
McIntosh residence in Santa Clara, 
Calif., and the Frederick Benner resi- 
dence in Berkeley. 

A silver medal in sports buildings 
and housing development went to 
Karcher & Smith, Philadelphia, de- 
signer of the field house at Swarth- 
more College. Bronze medals in this 
category were given to Allen & Web- 
ster, Chicago, for the Beloit Stadium, 
Beloit, Wis.; Gordon B. Kaufmann, 
Los Angeles, for the grandstand and 
club house at Santa Anita Park, 
Acadia, Calif.; and Kastner, Stonorov 
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& Barney, for the Juniata Housing in 
Philadelphia. 

The Grand Prix in Public Build- 
ing Architecture was awarded to Paul 
Lester Wiener, who designed the 
United States Government Building 
at the exposition in collaboration with 
Charles Higgins and Julian Clarence 
Levi, all of New York. 


Dukelski Critique 

Talbot F. Hamlin has advised us an 
analysis of Alexis Dukelski’s Fourth 
Prize Design in the Wheaton College 
Competition was not consciously 
omitted from our September issue, 
and will appear in November. He asks 
Dukelski’s patience, meanwhile. 
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‘BUILD WALLS AND CEILINGS THAT GIVE CLIENTS AN ENTHUSIASTIC THRILL WITH 


, erforated RRocklat 


THE FIREPROOF LATH 









The lath to which plaster takes a 


WELDED and RIVETED grip 


Here’s a product—Per- 
’ forated Rocklath* — 
with which you can 


translate your clients’ 





ants into walls and ceilings of wide 
ppeal. And because it holds plaster 
two ways, it makes and holds the 
iendship of clients for years 
ter the job is completed. First, 
takes a WELDED 
tip as the gypsum 





latter bonds to the sur- 
ice of the lath; second, 








it takes a 2 
RIVETED grip, formed 
as plaster is forced 





through its regularly 
spaced perforations to 
xpand and form “mechanical 
vets” on the back. 
There’s nothing in Perforated 
ocklath to bleed through and stain 
aster. And because plaster clings to 
80 tightly, cracks are minimized— 
eping the decorated surface fresh 
hd beautiful. 
With Perforated Rocklath, you are 
ving those clients added fire pro- 








Now available to help you increase remodeling and repair sales 


ti ees 
tion, too. USG tests at the Bureau THE USG MONTHLY-PAYMENT PLAN 
Standards have qualified partitions can be used to finance all types of remodeling—regardless of the USG materials used on an 


individual job. Write for complete details. 
Perforated Rocklath, plastered 








For more facts about Perforated Rocklath, send in the coupon below 


ith 4 inch of Gypsum Plaster, for a 
EU fee satin United States Gypsum Company 


p ; . 300 WEST ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
erforated Rocklath is not high 
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Keach Ponders 
Office Amenities 


As notable a feature as may be isolated 
in this dull season is PWA’s insistence 
on getting its jobs started quickly, 
even by letting separate foundation 
contracts. The disillusioned observer 
takes cognizance of coming elections 
and the propaganda value afforded by 
flashing all this made-employment on 
a grateful public, just before voting 
day. From my observation, Boston ar- 
chitects are by no means sure that 
the theory behind those three letters 
is a good one, but they are practical 
enough to get what they can out of 
their opportunities. After being 
knocked round at sufficient length a 
fellow loses his zest for a martyrdom 
to ideals which are only political, and 
have never been substantiated by di- 
rect revelation. 

A knack for _ self-preservation, 
through control of useful institutions, 
is also exemplified by local building 
trades. For a decade, the older men 
among such as the bricklayers and 
stone masons are said to have closed 
their crafts to apprentices, excepting 
sons of members. Thus, in an era of 
little work, the ancients duck compe- 
tition with the young and presum- 
ably vigorous, but what of the future? 
If ever again we get to booming, sud- 
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The small house sketched here by T. Johnson was designed by Milton L. Grigg, 
Architect, for construction at Charlottesville, Virginia, where families renting 
upstairs rooms to university students are said to favor an outside stair 


ity and reduce handwork to a mere 
rhythmic routine; but in a free-for-all 
like Architecture, with no centralized 
maintenance of standards, anyone may 
grow a goatee and proclaim himself 

(Continued on page 43) 


den-like, impatient clients may force 
us to eschew bricks and stones in 
favor of new materials. 

Everybody will concede that ap- 
prenticeship is necessary where 
machines do not take full responsibil- 
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us us , 
ON THE “TRACK " 
Cle 
pr 
or 
Roaring over the rails at new high speeds, the an 
streamlined locomotives that draw these luxury fin 
trains first felt the impulse of designing genius 
on the drawing board—where paper and pen and a ‘ii 
. 3 = o* . . ae 4 - : 4 é of * a ’ 
ink put them on the “track”. 2% ‘ance opto elialll ; 
nd ' ; : i ais 5 
With most designers, engineers, artists —all 
i ; c : ONE OF THE NEW 20TH CENTURY STREAMLINED LOCOMOTIVES, DESIGNED BY HENRY DREYFUSS, FROM THE PHOTO MFI 
who draw Higgins American Drawing Inks are GRAPH BY ROBERT YARNELL RITCHIE, COURTESY THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD 
first choice, for their high quality, even flow and true color. Higgins comes in waterproof Ciat 
and soluble blacks, 17 brilliant waterproof colors, white and neutral tint. Specify Higgins on striy 


your next order—and ask your dealer for one of the new Higgins Color Wheels showing 


Higgins Inks actually applied on drawing paper. Send to us, today, for your free copy of the 


new and interesting edition of Higgins Techniques. 

















CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 











271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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600 Visitors A Week 


...And One Thing They Always Notice 
Is The Clean Hard Maple Floors! 


Writes Mr. E. F. DAVIDSON, President, 
Davidson Baking Co., Portland, Oregon 








MFMA Northern Hard Maple floor in The Davidson Baking Company, Portland, Oregon 


AKERY floors are bought for cleanliness and economy—not for advertising value. 
But when you pick Northern Hard Maple, you get both. 

For Hard Maple’s smooth surface holds no dust, offers natural sanitation. To visitors, 
its spic-and-span appearance plainly says, “This plant is clean /’’ Employees, too, appre- 
ciate Maple. Warm, dry, easy to work on, it reduces fatigue, increases efficiency. 

And for economy, Hard Maple has no equal. Like bakeries, countless factories have 
proved its remarkable resistance to abrasion and indentation; it does not sliver, splinter, 
or develop ridges through the years. Hard Maple creates no dust, simplifies alterations, 
anchors machinery firmly — is simple and inexpensive to maintain —and, properly 
finished, is cleaned by brushing alone. 

MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
1785 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Before building or remodeling, in- 
vestigate this most-logical service floor- 
ing. And when you buy, be sure it’s 
MFMA* Northern Hard Maple (the Asso- 


ec See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/76. 
ciation-guaranteed Maple)—available in 


Write for folder describing good service finishes for 


strips or blocks. old or new Hard Maple floors. 


Floor with MFMA Maple 


(NORTHERN HARD) 
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*To be sure of Association guaran- 
teed grading, specify and look for 
the MEMA trademark (indented and 
stamped). The following manufac- 
turers are licensed to use it: 

~ 


Beck, August C. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
BrownDimensionCo., Manistique, Mich. 
Bruce, E. L. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 
Connor Lumber & Land Co., Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B., Cincinnati, O. 
Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto, Wis. 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co., 
Grayling, Mich. 
Kreeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Kneeland-McLurg Flooring Co., 
Phillips, Wis. 
North Branch Flooring Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Oval Wood Dish Corp., 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I., Wells, Mich. 
Wells, J.W. Lumber Co., 
Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co., 
Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., 
White Lake, Wis. 
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How Old is Plywood? 


In the interest of preserving a com- 
plete record of events which even- 
tually will take their place in art and 
architectural histories, Dr. Nikolaus 
Pevsner recently contributed a provoc- 
ative article to the English Archi- 
tectural Review, in which he asked, 
“Who knows when laminated ply- 
wood was invented?” and ‘Where 
was it first used in cabinet work?” 

Dr. Pevsner remarked that the 
earliest use of plywood in cabinet 
work that has come to his attention 
was the use of 14 inch veneers in 1898 
by Karl Schmidt and J. V. Cissarz, 
near Dresden. Any information on 
this subject will be welcomed by 
PeNciL Ponts. 


Unknown Winner 


We are indebted to Carl F. Brauer, 
New York architect who was one of 
the winners in the recent Wheaton 
College Competition, for the follow- 
ing note on an inadvertent fiction: 

“In Professor Hamlin’s article on 
Competitions in the September issue 
of Penci Pornts the names Brauer, 
Priestley and Rodgers seem to have 
acquired the form Brauer, Lindsay and 
Rogers. Could you please point out to 
our ‘public’ that the names under 
the reproduction were correct, those 
in the article itself, not?” 


Attire of draftsmen in the office of 
August Geiger, Architect, on preten- 
tious Lincoln Road, Miami Beach, dis- 
plays an insistence on comfort com- 
patible with the office appointments 
(note tilted spittoon) if not the ad- 
dress. Jim Church and Ed Sakrison, 
pictured by S. M. Whitney while 
working well below fever heat, want 
to know if draftsmen elsewhere can 
compete with their workroom mode 


Los Angeles Letter 


Among the “firsts” and “unusuals” 
that characterize Los Angeles and 
Southern California, to the East, men- 
tion should certainly be made of the 
consistency with which architectural 
prizes are carried off by the profession 
here. In most of the national com- 
petitions a Southern Californian is 
sure to emerge near the top, while in 
the residential field the programs have 
been particularly congenial to our tal- 
ents. Things have actually come to 
such a pass that an architect to be 
anybody at all must have won an 
honor or two—or else his clients will 
be forced into bitter silence while 
Mrs. Fudger and Mrs. Chappellett talk 
about what their architects, Roland 
Coate and Roy Kelley, have done. 


Of course, some of the distinctions 
bestowed upon the profession are of 
more note than others. At the Sep- 
tember meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter of the A.I.A. Gordon 
Kaufmann was presented with his Cer- 
tificate of Fellowship in The Institute. 
Myron Hunt, in making the presenta- 
tion, stated that word had just been 
received that Mr. Kaufmann had been 
given both a Gold and a Bronze Medal 
in the Paris Exposition of 1937. Mr. 
Kaufmann acknowledged the help of 
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Burt Engineers 
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DOUBLE ACTION 


Double Action 
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Bommer Spring Hinge Co.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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hinges for general use. 
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two springs of each 
hinge on opposite 
sides of the door re- 
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master of its esoterics. In particular I 
note the custom of occasional young- 
sters from the back-country, who 
spend a year or two at the B.A.C. 
and then rush home to whip out a 
shingle and call for manufacturers’ 
samples and catalogues. Why isn’t 
that reason for State Registration, or 
don’t we like centralized control? 

After prolonged meditation, I am 
prepared to state that the disciplinary 
attitude of architects and head drafts- 
men establishes an office’s morale for 
better or for worse. Treated like kin- 
dergartners, the boys will naturally 
act the part, make the boss’s name 
synonymous with being born out of 
wedlock and outsmart him at every 
opportunity. Not long ago a crew of 
hearties, on a night shift, were sus- 
pected of absenting themselves a little 
early. Said the architect, “I came in 
at nine-thirty, and the bulbs were 
cold.” Next evening, to complete the 
picture, he telephoned and spoke to 
each of his stalwarts in turn, counsel- 
ing them to fight fiercely. The enter- 
tainment of such suspicions is far 
more easily observed, by the suspected, 
than the practice of a purely artificial 
attitude of friendliness. A pat on the 
back and a cheerful greeting goes 
further in getting out work. You 
don’t have to mean anything by it, 
but you can’t just quit feeling bulbs 
and start patting with conviction. 

A famous Boston architect, whose 
name comes somewhere between O and 
Q, recently sunk into an upholstered 
seat on the B & M, but decided to 
check personal equipment before re- 
laxing. Back in the office his ticket 
lay mouldering in an envelope! So 
practitioner, redcap and _ luggage 
bucked trafic to the concourse, con- 
tracted for another piece of cardboard 
and returned, brisker now, because 
time was short. About to mount abaft 
the iron horse once again, our prin- 
cipal showed signs of transfixion; his 
briefcase was missing. Definitely un- 
der pressure this time, with breath 
coming in short thick pants, prespira- 
tion in sheets, the twain raced back to 
a familiar wicket, snatched up the 
heedless briefcase and gave their all in 
a final sprint. But it wasn’t enough, 
for the Pine Tree had started rolling 
up towards the land of “pine and birch 
and frosty weather.” At this point any 
reasonable person would have refused 
to admit the probability of a deus ex 
machina, but that only goes to show 
the fallibility of reason. As our trav- 
eler and retainer stood dejectedly and 
spent, in a pool of their own super- 
glowing, the train was stopped to drop 
an old lady with a defective sense of 
direction. Flabbergasted but equal to 
this miraculous opportunity, Mr. 
P———+y, with ticket, briefcase and 








One of the unusual features of the new PEDAC headquarters in the Inter- 
national Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, will be a lobby constructed 
entirely of structural glass and mirrors, depicted here in a rendering by R. L. 
Stickney. Dramatizing new uses of glass in architecture, the walls will be of 


grey and Cadet blue structural glass with a ceiling of Gun-Metal mirror glass 


reflecting the color scheme. The information booth will be of the new “louvrex” 
glass. Other exhibits in the Permanent Exhibit of Decorative Arts aud Crafts 
will show the increased adaptability and allure of other materials available for 
construction, according to Paul MacAlister, A.I.D., founder and director of 
PEDAC. The architects, Harrison & Fouilhoux, also have included a small mo- 
tion picture theatre, a two-story model house, three furnished apartments and 
an “X-ray house,” in the exhibition space, to be utilized by some 200 concerns 


luggage, hopped nimbly aboard. 

Asked if they would “bear arms” 
most architectural men in this vicin- 
age ascertain the spelling of ‘“‘bear” 
and say, “Yes, if conscripted.” A 
similar lack of bellicosity is known to 
obtain in architectural schools, al- 
though some students go the limit in 
R.O.T.C. so they will rate a better 
job in the event of hostilities. Head- 
quarters Troop (cavalry) in Boston 
always has an architectural man or 
two; hardy young gentlemen who en- 
joy maneuvering a nag and playing 
polo. 

Strenuous electioneering has raised 
a noxious political cacophony in our 
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midst. Almost everyone but the archi- 
tects has been promised something by 
somebody. Latterly an aviator friend 
of a friend got up too much speed and 
towed an aerial sign (for Congress) 
over the wrong constituency. 


LEON KEACH. 


League Exhibition 


The Architectural League of New 
York held its annual exhibition of 
summer work this month in the 
League Gallery. The display included 
oils and water colors of landscapes, 
figures and still life, and examples of 
sculpture and craftsmanship. 
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Sculptured Mura!s for 
Time & Life Building 


Rockefeller Center, Inc., has an- 
nounced that Carl Milles, internation- 
ally famed Swedish sculptor, now at 
the Cranbrook Academy of Art, has 
been commissioned to do a sculptured 
mural for the Time & Life Building at 
Rockefeller Center. This will be 
Milles’ first creation for any public 
building in New York. 

The mural, which is to be carved in 
Polychromed wood, will occupy 15x20 
feet in the lobby and will depict 
“Forest Life,” in contrast to the urban 
character of the Center. 


Interior Design 
Students Compete 


Announcement of a second competi- 
tion in interior design, sponsored by 
James Blauvelt & Associates, New 
York, with Country Life magazine, 
for students enrolled in all schools and 
colleges offering regular courses in in- 
terior design, has been received. The 
problem is design of a dining room for 
a medium size country house. 

A cash award will be offered for 
the winner of the competition, for 
which entries must be submitted be- 
fore January 1, 1939. 
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his excellent staff and spoke of h's 
wife’s loyalty during his enthusiasms 
and dejections, saying that instead of 
being the usual “severest critic,” she 
thought everything he did “just 
lovely.” Richard Neutra, who was 
present at the meeting, also has re- 
ceived a Bronze Medal from the Paris 
Exposition. 

What to do with medals and certifi- 
cates is something every architect has 
to work out for himself; but all of us 
are interested in what becomes of prize 
money. Alden Becker, who won a 
$1,000 award in the recent Gas Com- 
petition, still has the money and plans 
to study in Europe after graduation. 
It should be remarked that while 
Becker was only a sophomore in col- 
lege last year, he had already spent two 
summers in the office of Webster and 
Wilson, whose modern work has such 
a fresh and vigorous quality. Dean 
Weatherhead of the College of Archi- 
tecture at the University of Southern 
California started his students in the 
winning tradition by permitting the 
whole sophomore design class and some 
of the more advanced men to take the 
Gas Competition as a school problem; 
two national and several local prizes 
were thus won. Cameron and Topp, 


who also participated in the prizes, 
are at work on the astounding com- 
mission of preparing drawings for a 
Tudor gallery in the Shakespeare coun- 
try, the client feeling that the local 
men are “deficient.” Surely, all the 
English architects can’t have gone 
modern? 

Society also took note of the Gas 
Competition, for the society columns 
carried the following: ‘Emmons 
Brothers Capture Prizes. Fred Em- 
mons, that handsome young architect, 
feels ‘Pleasure that comes unlook’d for 
is thrice welcome.’ You see, Fred and 
his equally talented and _ attractive 
brother Donn, have just received news 
that they have captured prizes in 
national and local architectural com- 
petitions.” 

PauL Hunter. 


Landscape Exchange 
Problems Announced 


The Executive Committee of the 
Landscape Exchange Problems at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., has 
announced the Problems for the Fif- 
teenth Annual Season and cordially 
invites all schools teaching Landscape 
Architecture to participate, and re- 
ceive statements of programs, reports 
of judgments, and exhibitions. 
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Mies van der Rohe 
Joins Armour Faculty 


Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, noted as 
a founder of the new architecture, 
has joined the faculty of Armour In- 
stitute of Achitecture, Chicago, as 
Professor of Architecture and Direc- 
tor of the School of Architecture. His 
appointment constitutes the realiza- 
tion of a plan, long under considera- 
tion by the Institute officials and a 
committee of prominent Chicago ar- 
chitects, and is in line with the cur- 
rent expansion program designed to 
make the architectural department of 
the Armour Institute one of the fore- 
most in the United States. 

The following committee of Chi- 
cago architects sponsored the appoint- 





ment: John A. Holabird, of Holabird 
& Root, chairman; Alfred Shaw, of 
Shaw, Naess & Murphy; C. Herrick 
Hammond, State Architect of Illinois, 
a member of the firm of Burnham 
Brothers & Hammond; Alfred Al- 
schuler, a trustee of the Institute and 
president of Alschuler, Inc.; and Jer- 
rold Loebl, acting director of the In- 
stitute’s school of architecture since 
1936, and a member of the firm of 
Loeb] & Schlossman. 


Glass Com petition 


With the Second Annual Competition 
of the Pittsburgh Glass Institute in 
full swing, a reminder that entries will 
be received until November 1 has been 
sent out by competition officials. 


Courtesy of the Treasury Department Art Projects 


Designs for mural paintings for the Great Halls of the United States Govern- 
ment Building at the New York World’s Fair, 1939, are reproduced here 
from the studies which won the recent $10,000 National Mural Competition 
conducted by the Procurement Division of the Treasury Department. The 
paintings are to be 105 feet in height and 37 feet in width, on walls opposite 
the main entrances of the building. The design by George Harding, left, is for 
the Hall of Legislation, and the design by James Owen Mahoney, right, is for 
the Hall of the Judiciary. The $5,000 prizes received by the winners of the 


competition, which closed September 1, also will cover cost of supervision 
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“I’ve learned 


my lesson!” 


says A. H. Dresser, 
Maintenance Engineer 
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These pictures of the entrance to Paul Philippe Cret’s famed Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C., at 
left, and the entrance to the newer $280,000 post office at Decatur, Illinois, right, were sent us by Torquato De 
Felice, Washington draftsman, as “one good reason why we are sometimes styled copyists.” The Cret detail was 
published by the “American Architect,” with scale drawings, in 1932, several years before the post office was built 










Information Service Glass Data Service has been announced _It will attempt to keep the building 
Inauguration of an informational by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and profession constantly up-to-date on 
service to be known as the Pittsburgh the Pittsburgh Corning Corporation. developments in the glass industry. 
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ris, Procurement Architect, presented 
an hour and a half illustrated lecture 
on his recent trip to Mexico. 

His pictures have won high acclaim 
from both the Pan-American Union 
and the Mexican Embassy. Sensing the 
scenic possibilities of our own South- 
west and of Mexico—beside the fact 
that his chief hobby is photography— 
he equipped himself with two of the 
finest precision cameras of his collec- 
tion, and using both negative and col- 
or film he photographed the entire 
trip in hundreds of pictures, many 
taken from the plane which carried 
him to the West Coast. 

Traveling by car from San Fran- 
cisco down the Mission-Studded El 
Camino Real he recorded in color the 
picturesque beauty of Missions San 
Miguel and San Juan Capistrano. 
Thence skipping eastward across Ariz- 
ona and New Mexico, with a stop at 
the famous Carlsbad Caverns, and on 
across the plains and deserts of Texas 
he entered Old Mexico at Nuevo Lar- 
edo, penetrating nearly a thousand 
miles into that most interesting coun- 
try. Mexico itself is a veritable para- 
dise for camera fans. The archzological 
and architectural attractions that 
abound there, coupled with the natural 
grandeur and Romanticism of our 
southwestern neighbor, make camera 
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subjects interesting, exciting and edu- 
cational. 

The influence of Old Spain, inter- 
mingled with ancient Mayan and Az- 
tec is rapidly losing face, because of 
the economic pressure of contempo- 
rary building requirements. However, 
in the little hilly town of Taxco, one 
hundred miles below Mexico, D. F., the 
city fathers established an ordinance 
prohibiting the construction of build- 
ings “out-of-character” with the pre- 
cedents already set by the old forms. 

Washington effects the same thing 
without a law. Rep. 


Chapter to Entertain 


N. Y. State Architects 
The New York Chapter of the Amer- 


ican Institute of Architects announces 
that it will act as host, on Thursday 
to Saturday, October 27-29, to a con- 
vention of New York State architects, 
sponsored by the New York Associa- 
tion of Architects. Their headquar- 
ters will be at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

The tentative program outlined in- 
cludes an address on the interrelation 
of architectural organizations within 
the State, a visit to The Cloisters and 
to the World’s Fair grounds, a fore- 
noon of sightseeing, and a meeting de- 
voted to discussion of legislation af- 
fecting architects. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


House Awards Listed 


Awards in the Small House Design 
Competition, conducted this summer 
under supervision of John Cushman 
Fistere and entered by architects in 
all parts of the country, have been 
announced as follows: 

Grand prize, $1,500—Herbert Neumann, 
Jamaica, L. I., and Herbert Struppmann, 
Woodhaven, L. I. This award was presented 
to the youthful winners by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Five prizes, $1,000 each—M. Righton 
Swicegood, New York; Richard J. Neutra, 
Los Angeles; Williams Brothers, Detroit; John 
Hironimus, New York; John Donald Tuttle, 
New York. 

Seventh prize, $250—Owen Lau Gowman, 
New York. 

Three prizes, $100 each—H. Roy Kelly, 
Los Angeles; Amadeo Leone, Detroit; Marc 
Peter, Jr., and Hugh Stubbins, Boston. 

Nine honorable mentions and $50 each 
went to Stubbins and Peter; Robert S. May- 
berry, Wichita, Kansas; John H. van der 
Meulen and Ralph E. Rapson, Holland, Mich.; 
John Ekin Dinwiddie, San Francisco; Daniel 
Neilinger and Lytle P. Lindeberg, New York; 
Alan S. Robinson, Winnetka, IIL; Robert 
Woods Kennedy, Boston; Royal Barry Wills, 
Boston, two mentions. 


A. I. §. C. Convention 
Will Open October 11 


The Sixteenth Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction will be held on October 11- 
14 at French Lick, Indiana. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Changes in Personnel, ete. 


MODERATOR MIXING VALVE 
The Josam Mfg. Co., Empire Bldg., Cleveland, O., an- 


nounces the introduction of a new moderator mixing 
valve which prevents accidental scalding in showers. It 
has an exclusive automatic type shuttle valve operation, 
so that if cold water fails, the pressure and flow of the 
hot water instantly shuts off the hot water before it 
reaches the shower head. 

A single handle 
controls both hot and 
cold water, thereby 
preventing selection of 
wrong fixture handle. 
Turning the handle 
from “off” position 
delivers cold water 
first. Temperature is 
increased by further 
turning of the handle. 

Desired maximum 
temperature is con- 
trolled by a slight ad- 
justment of the tem- 
perature regulator 
which regulates the 
amount of hot and 
cold water entering 
the mixing chamber 
when the control handle is in full turned position. 

Hot water will not flow if there is no cold water pres- 
sure when valve is turned on. Hot water will shut off 
simultaneously if cold water pressure fails completely 
during operation of the valve. 

Hydraulic action of shuttle valve automatically pro- 
portions flow of hot and cold water to compensate for 
sudden increase or decrease of hot or cold water pres- 
sures, thereby maintaining equalized temperatures. 





NEW TREATMENT FOR COLORING AND 

DUSTPROOFING CONCRETE FLOORS 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich., is offering in 
the Truscon Flor-Dye system, a new method for color- 
ing, dustproofing and preserving concrete floors. Flor- 
Dye does not form a surface film, but penetrates, be- 
coming an integral part of the cement surface. For this 
reason, it does not wear off easily, nor is it possible for 
the material to peel off, chip off, or crack. It must be 
used, however, over an unpainted surface. If the con- 
crete is painted, such paint must first be completely 
removed. 

Flor-Dye is oil-proof and generally stain-proof. It 
seals the pores, preventing the absorption of most stain- 
ing materials such as oil, greases and the like. Also, Flor- 
Dye floors are easily cleaned and kept in first-class order. 
Flor-Dye is sun resisting, and with proper maintenance, 
it is said, will last for years. It is especially applicable 
to all forms of cement surfaces, as well as porous tile, 
where it is desired to color the surface, seal it, and make 
it non-dusting. 

Among its wide range of uses are basements, garages, 
porch floors, sales rooms, auto service stations, stores, 
restaurants, power plants, convention halls, hotels and 
hospitals, offices, and especially food plants where the 
desire for clean, sanitary, decorative cement floors is 
paramount. 





AIR CONDITIONING WINDOW UNIT 


Berger Manufacturing Div., Republic Steel Corp., Can- 
ton, O., announces the introduction of the new Silent- 
aire, a low-cost window unit which performs the four 
important and essential functions of air conditioning 
for year around comfort. It ventilates, filters the air of 
germ laden dirt, soot, dust, pollen, and bacteria, cir- 
culates the air and eliminates disturbing outside noise, 
operates silently with a completely soundproofed mech- 
anism. 




















Modern in design, Silentaire is attractive in appear- 
ance, when installed does not interfere with Venetian 
blinds, curtains or drapes and can be easily removed 
when washing windows. Silentaire can be easily installed 
in any window. It is recommended for homes, offices, 
buildings, hotels, hospitals, clubs, apartments and many 
other classifications. 


NEW LIGHTING UNIT FOR DRAFTING ROOMS 


The accompanying triple-exposure photograph _illus- 
trates the extreme mobility of a recent lighting inno- 
vation for draftsmen’s tables, drawing boards, and other 
expansive working surfaces. The double swinging arm 
of this Greist White Knight can be extended twenty- 
four inches in any direction and the lamp held in the 
desired position with set screws at both turning points. 
The new Corrected Light unit was developed by the 
Greist Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Corrected Light, it is explained, is accomplished with 








an exclusive luminaire of Celestialite, a triple layer 
glass, under the metal shade. The three laminated glass 
layers—blue, opal and clear—whiten and diffuse the 
light, removing the distorting and harmful yellow rays, 
minimizing glare, and producing a light comparable to 
subdued daylight. Color contrasts are intensified under 
the white light increasing visual acuity by strengthen- 
ing detail, the manufacturer reports. 
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The design of the lamp assures a wide distribution of 
light which, in this model, can be expanded further by 
the wide range of the swinging arm. Intensities with 
the recommended 100-watt bulb are said to conform to 
optical standards for close visual work. Genuine bronze 
or gunmetal plate with silver-plated trim are the choice 


of finishes. 


NEW WARD LEONARD DIMMER 


A new dimmer manufactured by the Ward Leonard 
Electric Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y., is a modern and 
improved device for controlling lamp brilliancy. It is 
known as an Autrastat dimmer and not only provides 
smooth flickerless dimming but also permits greater 
flexibility in loading and operates at high efficiency. 

The Autrastat dimmer has the characteristics of an 
auto - trans- 
former with 
an infinite 
number of 
steps and its 
low losses re- 
sult in a mini- 
mum amount 
of heat dissi- 
pation. 

An Autra- 
stat dimmer 
will control . 
any load from a 10-watt lamp up to the maximum rat- 
ing of the dimmer with equal facility and the same rate 
of change in intensity. At any dimmer position, the 
connected load may be increased or decreased without 
affecting the intensity. 

Autrastat dimmers are available in two sizes; 1000 
watts maximum capacity and 4000 watts maximum 
capacity and are for use on 110-120-volt, 50-60-cycle 
alternating current. They can be assembled in any of 
the forms of angle iron framework and provided with 
such control features as are available for Vitrohm re- 
sistance dimmers. 


NEW TYPE OF GALVANIZED ROOFING 


A new kind of galvanized roofing with a patented 
spring-pressure lap and other exclusive features has been 
announced by The American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, O. It is known as Armco galvanized Seal- 
Krimp roofing, and is said to be storm-proof, weather- 
tight, and easily installed. It costs no more than or- 
dinary metal roofing per square applied. 

The new roofing is available in three grades of metal 





—copper-bearing steel, open-hearth steel and Armco 
ingot iron. The company’s new galvanized Paintgrip 
finish is recommended for roofs to be painted immedi- 
ately. Roofing accessories are available. 

The new roofing is especially suitable for farm build- 
ings, factory buildings and homes. It also finds ready 
use as siding for factories, garages, barns and other 
structures, filling stations and similar buildings. 








When Armco Seal-Krimp is placed in position and 
nailed down, the sections are held firmly together with 
spring tension at three points. Drainage channels and 
siphon breakers are built-in features. 


The pressure lap at the lower end of each sheet gives 
added protection, providing a pressure-sealed contact 
at the end laps and an effective water stop. The sections 
nest snugly together and cannot get out of alignment. 
Because of the spring pressure seam, Seal-Krimp must 
be laid one row or width at a time, starting at the 
eaves and working towards the ridge. 


Roofing accessories available with Seal-Krimp include 
adjustable ridge roll, made in two pieces to fit any 
ordinary roof pitch without bending or malleting. It 
may be adjusted lengthwise to fit V’s on either side of 
the ridge. Other accessories available are end wall flash- 
ing and gambrel joints. 


NEW TOUCH CONTROL DRAFTER 


What is described as one of the most important de- 
velopments offered in drafting machines has just been 
announced by the Charles Bruning Co., 100 Reade St., 
New York—the new Bruning-Wallace Touch Control 
Drafter. 


The new drafter is said to bring new speed, smooth- 
ness and accuracy to the drafting process. The new 
method of controlling the protractor head, known as 
touch control, assures utmost responsiveness ef the 
machine to the draftsman’s wish, and eliminates all 
fumbling or other waste motion in operating the 
machine. 





The touch control button is located on the protractor 
head, where it is always conveniently under the drafts- 
man’s thumb. A touch on this control button releases 
the head, allowing it to rotate freely to the desired set- 
ting. Simply lifting the thumb locks the head positively 
at the desired automatic index stop. A slight turn of 
the control button allows free wheeling, enabling the 
head to rotate freely. With touch control, it is stated, 
the operator can concentrate on his work and is not 
required to pay undue attention to the operation of his 
machine. The thumb-latch has been eliminated. 


The new Bruning-Wallace standard drafter is de- 
signed especially for the use of mechanical, architec- 
tural and structural draftsmen. The full circle pro- 
tractor is graduated throughout in degrees, and num- 
bered in each quadrant, from 0° to 90°. Automatic 
indexing stops are provided at 0°, 30°, 45°, 60°, and 90° 
in each of the four quadrants, corresponding to standard 
triangles. The double vernier reads to 5 minutes. The 
scale line-up adjustment permits the scales to be set 
accurately to correspond to lines previously drawn, in- 
stead of lining up the drawing to the scale. 
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Che (Work of 
PAUL P. CRET 


"T= Federal Reserve Board Building is but one of many 





noteworthy structures designed by the distinguished Phila- 

delphia Architect, Paul P. Cret, for which Pecora Calking 
Compound was specified and used. While it has become general 
practice to calk all window and exterior door frames, a further 
development in calking provides for sealing all masonry joints 
as well, to assure even greater weather-protection. Such work 
should be performed by experienced calking contractors, with 
suitable pressure equipment. Properly applied, Pecora Calking 
Compound will not dry out, crack, or chip. It has demonstrated 
its dependability for 30 years. 


Write for New Folder 


Peecora Paint Company, Ine. 


; Member of Producers’ Council, Inc. 
Detail, the Federal Reserve Board Building, Washington, D. C. : 
Paul P. Cret, Architect. All exterior marble joints calked with Pecora Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


by Norman Campbell, Washington, D. C. SEDGLEY AVE. & VENANGO ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


New York Architects 

Receive Goucher Award 

The selection of John C. B. Moore 
and Robert S. Hutchins, of New 


York, as winners of the Goucher Col- 
lege Architectural Competition for 
the choice of an architect to prepare 
a general development plan and de- 
sign a principal building for a new 
campus, has been announced follow- 
ing judgment of designs submitted on 
invitation by 35 well-known archi- 
tects and firms. 

The winners, who have been part- 
ners in the practise of architecture for 
a year, won a prize of $2,500 and are 
to complete their design for develop- 
ment of a new Goucher College cam- 
pus, for a fee not to exceed $4,000, 
also furnishing architectural services 
needed to design and supervise the 
construction of one principal building 
for a fee of approximately six per 
cent, when the College desires to pro- 
ceed with its program. The results of 
the competition were announced at 
alumnae last month com- 
memorating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the College, when a Council was 
created to sponsor removal of the in- 
stitution from Baltimore to a new lo- 
cation at Towson, Maryland. 

Other awards and the prizes accom- 
panying them were as follows: second, 
Eliel and Eero Saarinen, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich., $2,000; third, Frederick 
G. Frost, New York, $1,500; fourth, 
John A. Thompson and Gerald A. 
Holmes, of Thompson, Holmes & 
Converse, Inc., New York, $1,000. 
The competition was directed by 
Richmond H. Shreve, James R. Ed- 
munds, Jr., and Edward L. Palmer, 
Jr., as an Advisory Board. 

The Jury of Awards was composed 
of Dean Everett V. Meeks, School of 
Fine Arts, Yale University; Gilmore 
D. Clarke, Landscape Architect, New 
York; John A. Holabird, Architect, 
Chicago; David A. Robertson, Presi- 
dent of Goucher College; and Profes- 
sor Clinton I. Winslow, chairman of 
the Planning Committee of the 
Goucher Faculty. 

In their report, the Jurors stated 
that the prize-winning designs were 
selected, after a Jury visit to the site 
and several examinations of all draw- 
ings submitted, on the basis of use of 


exercises 


the site and development and inter- 
relation of the various campus fea- 
tures; and consideration of the use 
and architectural character of the 
Library, as called for in the program. 


Both the winners of first prize were 
formerly connected with the office of 
Delano & Aldrich, of New York. 
Moore graduated from Harvard in 
1918; from L’Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris, in 1927. He practises with 
Hutchins and is a part-time critic in 
advanced design at the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Architecture. 
Hutchins graduated from the Univer- 
sity of California in 1928 and from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 
1929, where he also received a Master’s 
Degree in Architecture in 1930. He 
served as a design critic at Cooper 
Union from 1931 to 1937. 

The prize-winning drawings will be 
presented and discussed in an early 
issue of PENciL Pornts. 


Work of T.De Postels 
On Display at League 


Interest in the Retrospective Exhibi- 
tion of Architectural Rendering, Per- 
spective, and Design by T.De Postels, 
announced for November 7-12 in the 
Grill Room of the Architectural 
League of New York, was expected to 
cover a wide variety of subjects illus- 
trating problems of delineation and 














handling in brush, pastel, and crayon. 

Architects and sculptors were ex- 
pected to find unusually interesting a 
perspective demonstrating a practical 
and speedy method of constructing 
three-dimensional forms, and develop- 
ing plan and elevations in accordance 
with pleasing masses and outlines. An 
attempt also was made by the exhibitor 
to depict two Russian Orthodox 
cathedrals, national monuments de- 
stroyed after the World War. 


Exhibition Reflects 
Educational Program 


An_ exhibition reflecting the three 
major divisions of the educational pro- 
gram at Cooper Union, New York, 
opened this month to continue until 
January 7, 1939. It is described as 
“Baked Clay in the Service of Man” 
and depicts the art—sculptural, archi 
tectural, and domestic—of baked clay; 
the science of the material; and the 
social philosophy of its development 
since the Neolithic era. 

At exercises opening the eightieth 
year of the institution, founded 
through the benefaction of Peter 
Cooper, New York mechanic and phil- 
anthropist, the former Dean of Hu- 
manities at M.I.T., Dr. Edwin S. 
Burdell, was to be inaugurated as Di- 
rector of Cooper Union, the adminis- 
trative and educational head. 





This dramatic model by Isamu Noguchi, shown with his work, won the $1,000 
top prize in the recent Rockefeller Center competition for design of a bronzé 
overdoor panel for the new Associated Press Building there. This young Ameri 
can sculptor of Japanese parentage already has works in major museums anid 
collections. If commissioned to do the 18’ x 23’ panel depicting AP activitie 


he will be paid $6,500 more. There were 188 competitors from 26 state 
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G-E FLUORESCENT MAZDA LAMPS 
PROVIDE NEW INDOOR DAYLIGHT 


The new G-E Fluorescent MAZ- 
DA lamps offer architects al- 
most unlimited possibilities 
for obtaining daylight effects 
or colored light sources in 
planning commercial and in- 
dustrial lighting. They give 
several times more light for the 
current consumed than filament lamps of the same 
wattage and color. For the same amount of light, they 
are 50% cooler. 

The daylight Fluorescent lamp offers the closest 
approach to real daylight ever produced at high ef- 
ficiency. It will be particularly useful wherever color 
discrimination is important. 

These new lamps (also available in red, gold, pink, 
blue green, and white) require special sockets and 
control equipment which is now available. 











Look for this tag when you buy fluorescent lighting equipment -> 








GENERAL (ELECTRIC /2225¢ 


REVOLUTIONARY 
NEW MAZDA LAMP 

















G-E MAZDA PROJECTOR LAMPS 
ARE COMPLETE LIGHTING UNITS 


Here is another new type of 
lamp with a multitude of uses. 
The G-E MAZDA Projector 
lamp combines a mirror reflec- 
tor, a light-directing lens, and 
a 150-watt lamp filament in one 
hermetically sealed-in unit, pro- 
tected from dust, moisture, and 
deterioration. Available in two types — Spotlight type 
which has a concentrating lens and produces a nar- 
row light beam of high intensity, and the Floodlight 
type with a lens that spreads the beam to illuminate a 
larger area. Both types list at $1.70. 








General Electric also presents the 150-watt MAZDA 
Reflector lamp (see inset photo at lower right). With 
the same type of mirrored surface used on the Pro- 
jector lamps, the Reflector lamp is made of ordinary 
glass, and will be of value wherever a smaller, light- 
weight lamp with a beam of less intensity is needed. 
Its use is also recommended where lower first cost 
is important. Price $1.10. 








The new G-I Fluorescent 
MAZDA lamps come 

24, and 36-inch len 
in 15, 20 


Prices run f 


n 18, 






















{ Certified as to Compliance with )) ae 
Specifications for Fixtures Using || 
Fluorescent Mazoa Lamps. 


ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES 
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The new G-E MAZDA 
Projector lamps are made 
of heat-resisting glass, 


permitting outdoor use. 


























G-E MAZDA REFLECTOR LAMP 


General Electric Co., Dept. 166-PP, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 
Please send me complete information on: 

A) G-E Fluorescent MAZDA lamps. 0 

B) G-E MAZDA Projector and Reflector lamps. 0 
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Two landmarks of Concord, Massachusetts, which have been photographed to- 
gether before (notably in The Monograph Series, Volume XVIII, Number 2) 
are shown here in a new relation following the recent “augmented southeast 
wind” in New England. The “largest elm in New England” came to rest on 
the Hildreth House, home of Andrew H. Hepburn, prominent Boston architect 


Audacious Wind 
Hits Even Boston 


Late in the afternoon of September 21 
an augmented southeast wind taught 
us a number of things within a few 
minutes of its forthright arrival; for 
there was an almost total cessation of 
public transportation, telephonic com- 
munication, and electric power. One 
had perforce to walk or ride a don- 
key, or release pigeons, or burn 
candles. Order was in process of restor- 
ation for upwards of a week. 

Yes, sir, it was a sight to see the 
A & P giving away an all-electric 
house with every pound of tea, unless 
the customer fancied a more practical 
can-opener in excess of the dwelling. 
Oil lamps appeared on the market, as 
if by magic, costing as much as 450 
modest candles and seeming like an 
anachronistic luxury for the nonce. 
Women suffered agonies in the color 
selection of their paraffin lighting 
equipment. Icemen came back again 
as a living threat to family happiness, 
because of the demand for their primi- 
tive refrigeration. Oil heaters were 
nothing but ornaments in the 
whoopee-room. Old-fashioned fat - 
irons and spring-powered clocks be- 
came priceless, and radios stood 
blessedly silent. 

Those of us who did not happen to 
be too busy looking around the neigh- 
borhood for pieces of our real estate, 
fell to reflecting on the old slewgan, 
“it’s an ill wind that blows no good,” 
or what have you? About all we could 
isolate was a lesson on the comparative 
virtues of centralization versus the in- 
dependent unit, in relation to the en- 
croaching barbarism. To be sure it 
takes an act of God to huff down a 
forest of trees or chimneys, but that 
is only small potatoes compared to the 


general paralysis occasioned by the 
crippling of central power stations. 
We left it that housing should take 
cognizance of this weakness by the 
planning of self-sufhcient groups of 
not over twenty-five units, with or 
without a stockade and moat. 

Many architects suffered property 
losses, but one had the satisfaction of 
seeing a neighbor’s new roofing blow 
away, the ignorant fellow having dis- 
regarded architectural advice in the 
choice of material. 

Andrew H. Hepburn’s old house at 
Concord took the brunt of it when 
the largest elm in New England 
toppled. This was the Hildreth House 
dating from the Seventeen-Nineties, at 
which time the tree was already a 
century old. Our ‘preceding hurricane 
(1815) whistled through its branches 
without causing damage, but this 
wind was an indefatigable uprooter, 
and Mr. Hepburn’s residence had the 
jolt of its long life. One dormer went, 
along with rafters and a length of 
cornice; the brick wall bulged in an 
inch, but saved the house. Within, the 
frame was sprung so that doors re- 
fused to budge and second floor plas- 
ter lost its ancient key. Two months’ 
work will put the historic monument 
in shape for another century. 

The Boston Society of Architects, 
with President John T. Whitmore pre- 
siding, held a first dinner of the season 
on October 4. Charles D. Maginnis 
spoke informally. 

The open season on ducks, upland 
birds and education is at hand. Octo- 
ber 5 brought the Boston Architectural 
Club’s annual “Get-together Dinner.” 
President Loring and Archangelo Cas- 
cieri talked to the seventy-five lads at 
table, a good proportion of whom 
were first-year students. The Club of- 
fers Boston’s only course in architec- 
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tural design for boys whose fathers 
have not yet hit the jack-pot. In re- 
cent years Harvard and M.I.T. have 
been made increasingly exclusive, the 
one because of a great name’s drawing 
power, the other by reason of its 
astronomic tuition. Regarding the 
latter, a quick calculation will show 
that a lifetime’s effort in the profes- 
sion is not quite enough to bring you 
back to economic zero before your 
arches have let go and your second 
grandchild has come to scorn his 
sugar-tit for a more substantial Edu- 
cator cracker. 

Chairman Isidor Richmond an- 
nounces that the B.A.C.’s annual Sum- 
mer Sketch Exhibition, open to all 
architectural gentry, proprietors and 
slaves alike, runs from October 24 to 
November 5, with October 22 as 
deadline on delivery of material. 

The Architectural League of Boston 
has no closed season, so the meeting 
of September 29 was not exactly an 
opening gun. Norman McCutcheon 
discoursed on general contracting from 
the ethical viewpoint, and made us 
long for a little more private work 
before we die. To round out the pic- 
ture the League ought to get some of 
our public works contractors to turn 
State’s evidence and tell how they 
were originally robbed of their virtue 
and who stole it. 


F.A.E.C.T. Plans 
Fourth Convention 


The Federation of Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists and Technicians, 
C.1.O., will hold its fourth annual 
convention, in Washington, D. C., 
December 9-11. The Federation’s call 
to convention emphasizes that “indus- 
trial conditions and changing trends 
make it urgent for all technical em- 
ployees to make new appraisals of 
their professional standards, their so- 
cial relationships, and economic prob- 
lems.” 

In New York, to assist various or- 
ganizations and individuals interested 
in advancing the growing housing 
movement, the F.A.E.C.T., with the 
Citywide Tenants’ Council, has insti- 
tuted a series of lectures and discus- 
sions, “Organizing for Better Hous- 
ing.” The course consists of a series of 
eight Thursday evening sessions, Oc- 
tober 2 to December 15, at the Feder- 
ation Technical School, 116 East 16 
St., New York. 


Heading the list of speakers and 
lecturers are Langdon Post, former 
N. Y. Tenement House Commissioner; 
Catherine K. Bauer, Director, Research 
and Information, U. S. Housing Av- 
thority; and Harry M. Prince, Deputy 
Commissioner of the New York De- 
partment of Housing and Buildings. 
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ITTCO PRODUCTS and out- 
standing store front jobs just 
naturally go together. In Pittco 
Products the architect has at his com- 
mand a complete line of unified store 
front materials. Top-quality glass, 
paint, metal. When properly in- 
stalled, they contribute in large mea- 
sure to the success of store front de- 
sign. Hundreds of architects have 
found that by specifving Pittco Prod- 
ucts they can be sure beforehand that 
their fronts will look as well when 
completed as on their boards. 
Pittco Products lend themselves to 
the execution of original and effec- 
iive designs in 
lronts. By standardizing on Pittco 


business-building 


HERE'S another 


[ETC oO 


ae PRON? 


THERE’S SATISFACTION in designing a fron* 
like this—and a feeling of security in knowing 
that the finished front will live up to expectation: . 
Architects Scoffield and Deimel used Pittco Pro« 

ucts in creating this super market in New London 
Connecticut. Contractor J. D. McWilliams Co 

installed the Pitteo Front. 





Store Front Products you can do 
much to justify your reputation as a 
designer of successful store fronts and 
to make possible improved business 
for vour clients. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany maintains crews of skilled work- 
men throughout the country, trained 
and equipped to install Pittco Prod- 
ucts properly. Mail the coupon now. 
We will be glad to send you our 


booklet — of complete information 


about Pittco Products—facts, photo- 
graphs and figures — that will assist 
vou in vour store front work. 


| Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
| 2117X Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| Please send me, without obligation, your new book 


entitled “Producing Bi its with Pitteo Store 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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Potomac Patter 


The unseasonal bursting of a few 
cherry blossoms brings to mind that 
the Jefferson Memorial will soon be 
“on the way up.” Apparently opposi- 
tion has been dissipated, but not be- 
fore a new plan was presented and 
approved. A slight change in site in- 
creased the memorial’s effectiveness 
and, for diplomatic reasons, fewer 
Japanese cherry trees will be affected. 
The Tidal Basin will suffer only to the 
extent of having a chunk sliced off at 
one side and laid in a huge semicircle 
around the monument, so that reflec- 
tions on the water can come nearer to 
the renderings which sold the project 
in the first place. The control of 
vehicular trafic around the memorial 
appears to have been carefully studied, 
with forethought for rubber-neck 
wagons and Sunday drivers. 
Thoughtless of your correspondent 
not to let you know before now that 
sometime ago the Washington Chapter 
of the A.I.A. held its annual “play 
political,” resulting in Louis Juste- 
ment’s reelection to the presidency; 
Phillip E. Schreier’s elevation from 
secretary to the vice president; Alfred 
Kastner’s entrance into the political 
ring and exit with the heavy-duty 
portfolio of the secretary; and last but 
not least, the reelection of the guardian 


of the money-bags, Julius Wenig. 


Represented by Schreier and Kast- 
ner, the “Young Turks,” as the 
younger, more progressive, and radical 
(?) element are wont to be called, have 
gained a stronger foothold in the local 
chapter—long in the doldrums of con- 
servatism. Action was wanted, so ac- 
tion was gotten. For at the last meet- 
ing of the Chapter, October 6, sig- 
nificant doings stamped the session. 

In the first place, a cordial reception 
and an attentive ear was given to rep- 
resentatives of the F.A.E.C.T. who 
left the august assembly a message of 
unionism it is not apt to forget soon. 
Secondly—and in the presence of four 
of the five members of the Board of 
Examiners of Architects—courageous 
critics flung outspoken words about 
the exams into the red but receptive 
ears of that esteemed body. The de- 
fense on the part of Board Members 
L. M. Leisenring and Frank V. Murphy 
proved as strong as the attack and the 
battle would have been declared a 
draw had not Secretary Kastner car- 
ried a humorous point home in his re- 
buttal, calling attention to his opinion 
that one who flunks the design exam- 
ination six times is Certain to run out 
of “styles” thereby disqualifying for 
registration. 

As for the presence of F.A.E.C.T. 
representatives at this meeting, the 
course taken by Milton Fischer and 


smiling Jules Korchien in placing the 
problem of the draftsmen before the 
practitioners met with approval on the 
part of most of the local architects. 
Irving Cahn pulled up stakes from 
Procurement last month and returned 
to Albany, New York, to give that 
section the benefit of his drafting 
ability, and your correspondent an- 
other bit of patter. To wit: former 
Procurementers now at Albany are 
Harry Fleishman, Beverly Robinson, 
Henry Weiher, Arthur Friedheim (you 
too?), Irving Leibowitch, Mac Basen 
(look, ladies, look), Fred D. Wright, 
Charles.Minch (no place to go), Emil 
Stiefel, and Herman Landy. 
Procurement’s Annual Golf Tour- 
nament and Field Day went off in the 
usual manner. The winners of the golf 
trophies were the usual poor judges of 
good alcohol and the 19th hole was 
scattered all over the locker room of 
the Beaver Dam Country Club. Along 
towards evening, the choral societies 
began to practice on some old favor- 
ites but nobody there cared much. 
The closest farmhouse was but four 
and two-tenths miles away and the 
old mule must have heard the braying 
—or was it an echo. The dinner was 
most noisy and the speakers were con- 
sidered to be excellent pantomimists. 


RED 





Time Jested., 


Floor Treatment and Maintenance 


When Architects Specify Hillyard Hi-Quality Floor 
Treatment and Maintenance Products they can rest 
assured that the contractor and building owner 
will receive the best obtainable in materials, meth- 
ods and workmanship. Hillyard’s have 107 Trade- 
Marked Registered Products. Floor Seals; Floor 
Finishes; Floor Waxes; Floor Dressings; Cleaners, 
Disinfectants and Maintenance Supplies. For many 
years Hillyard Maintenance Materials have been 
specified by America’s leading architects, approved 
by leading flooring manufacturers, and endorsed 
by flooring contractors as giving entire satisfac- 
tion in uniformity, dependability and economy. 
See 1938 Sweet's Catalog, Section 17, Page 40 





There is a Hillyard Maintenance Engineer in your 
community who is well qualified and equipped to 
cooperate in all Floor Treatments and to help you 
solve maintenance problems. Call or wire the Hill- 
yard Chemical Co. for a Hillyard Service man 
Consultation FREE 


Hillyard’s STEELTONIAN Steel Wooling Machine 


Adaptable to a multitude of uses. A 


practical, economical way to recon 


dition wood, linoleum, asphalt tile 
ind rubber tile floors 


Hillyard Sales Company 

Di's tri biu:t}o rs tage Pea 
HILLYARD CHEMICAL Co. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Write for New Catalog. Hillyard’s the “‘Main’”’ Thing in Maintenance 
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of your drawing board by using 


SCOTCH 
DRAFTING TAPE 


Eliminates thumbtacks and holes. Holds the drawing 
tightly in place, avoiding torn or curled edges. Produces 
a perfectly smooth edge over which T-square and triangle 


slide easily. 


Scotch Drafting Tape is applied with slight pressure, 
easily removed, and may be used again. 


Send coupon for your trial roll today! 





SCOTCH CELLULOSE TAPE 


is made of “Cellophane” — fully transparent. Seals 
instantly without water and will not dry out, crack or 
curl, 


For combining forms, drawings, photographs, etc. For 











mending torn blueprints and drawings. 
Made and Patented in U.S.A. by 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 
Under one or more of the following U. S. Pate t Nos.: 1357020. 1779588, 1856986, 1814132, 1895978, 1959413, 1954805, Re. Nos, 18742, 19128. 
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C. GRANT LAFARGE 
RRR CRRES 


The following appreciation of the late 
Christopher Grant LaFarge, F.A.I.A., 
who died at 76 years at his home in 
Saunderstown, R. I., October 11, was 
written by Charles Butler, F.A.I.A., of 
New York, a friend of the deceased. 

“For those of us who knew him 
well, Grant LaFarge’s death comes as 
a great shock, and leaves a void which 
will not be filled. His abounding vital- 
ity, the breadth of his culture and his 
sense of humor made a combination 
productive of sheer joy in his society. 

“His earlier years were marked by 
his great success in winning in a com- 
petition in association with Heins, the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
Then came many years of work al- 
most entirely on that one project. 
LaFarge told me that most of their 
clients assumed that they were too 
busy with that great commission to 
care to do other things. His replace- 
ment as architect of the Cathedral, 
after the death of his partner, was the 
great tragedy of his professional life. 

“This and many other blows fell 
on Grant LaFarge, but nothing could 
and his unbounded 
writer had 


overcome him 


courage. Although the 


‘niggered’ in the office of Heins and 
LaFarge, he had his first really inti- 





mate contact with him through his 
election to the humble office of Re- 
corder, when LaFarge was Chapter 
President. At first he was rather over- 
awed by him, but this feeling 
promptly changed to one of real af- 
fection, a feeling which has remained 
constant for over twenty-five years. 

‘Most of his friends are ignorant of 
the great service to the profession ren- 
dered by Grant LaFarge in his later 
years. At the request of the Commit- 
tee on Education of the Institute he 
undertook to visit the various schools 
of architecture throughout the coun- 
try and lecture on the cultural aspects 
of the profession. These trips, extend- 
ing from coast to coast, took him 
wherever there was a school, and the 
contacts he established, the informa- 
tion he secured and, above all, the in- 
spiration he brought to teachers and 
scholars were invaluable. To this work 
he gave of himself in the fullest. 

“Let me quote from a letter re- 
ceived today from the head of one 
of the schools he visited on his travels: 


‘While his going leaves us with 
a sense of loss, we also feel a sub- 
stantial sense of good for his 
having lived and worked in this 
world. We are grateful that even 
for one short instance his path 
could have crossed ours.’ ” 


RoBert H. Bryson 
nr ee RECA 
A member of the architectural firm 
of Slee & Bryson, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for 33 years, Robert H. Bryson, 
A.1.A., died at his home in that city, 
September 10. He was a native of 
Newark, New Jersey, but had spent 
most of his life in Brooklyn. 
The firm’s practice is being con- 
tinued by Mr. Bryson’s partner, John 
B. Slee, at the same address. 


Forecasts Changes 
Important changes in architectural 
education which would take into con- 
sideration the artistic, technical, eco- 
nomic, and social requirements that 
architects must encounter in the 
future are forecast by Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, President of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, in his 
annual report completed last month. 
“The central theme of all good 
architecture,” he said, “is design, 
which provides for the efficient func- 
tioning of the building in a manner 
which is artistically pleasing and tech- 
nically appropriate. Modern develop- 
ment of new building materials and 
methods, combined with social and 
economic pressures, is creating new 
demands upon the architect and pre- 
senting new opportunities for him.” 































































Yello-Jacket 
BURNHAM 
Stings 
The Fuel Bill 


AN entirely new boiler both in 


side and out.. The combustion 


chamber fire extends from bottom to top giving a 


direct fire-shine radiant heat all the way. 


Performs satisfactorily with practically any chimney, 
Its fuel consumption 


which in itself is a strong point. 
has proven to be surprisingly low. 


Jacket is a light dandelion yellow; has a removable 
‘front porch”’ like the jacket itself, completely enclos- 
Can be changed over at 


Has Biltin 


ing burner when oil is used. 
any time from oil to coal, or coal to oil. 
Taco heaters for hot water supply. 


Send for special printing about it. 


See Sweet’s for full line of Burnham heating equipments 
pb 


BURNHAM BOILER CORPORATION 
Zanesville, Ohio 


Irvington, New York 
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1 SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY CAST IRON VERANDA 
Design No. 75 as used by Atlee B. and Robert M. Ayres 
Architects, San Antonio, Texas 


SMYSER - ROYER 
CAST IRON VERANDAS 


Write for Our New Complete Catalogue 


SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
Philadelphia Office, Architects Building, 17th and Sansom Streets 


Bile SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY 
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FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 


(Continued from page 36, Advertising Section) 
REGISTERED architect, New York and Connecticut, 


25 years’ experience, country home specialist, seeks 
position with architect, building product manufac- 
turer, estate developer, Manhattan, Westchester or 
southern Connecticut. Box No. 1108. 





REGISTERED professional engineer with aviation ex- 
perience desires work in unusual structural design for 
architects, especially involving welded, economical 
construction such as might be found in skating rinks, 
roof arches and portable stages. I. B. Yassin, 10 West 
47th Street, New York City. 


SENIOR architect available as office manager, specifica- 
tion writer or superintendent of construction for firm 
of architects, chain store or large realtors. Twenty 
years’ experience on all types. Specialist in housing and 
hospitals. 42 years of age. Yearly contract $3,000 to 

$3,300 depending upon location. Box No. 1109. 


ARCHITECTURAL draftsman, designer, colorist. Long 
interstate experience. First sketches to erection. Fix- 
tures. Dependable, rapid. No incumbrances. Will go 
anywhere. Box No. 573, Sandston, Va. 


ARCHITECT, Vienna graduate, more than 20 years’ 
experience, designing and supervision of construction, 


j builder, many years’ experience in sale of building 
4 materials, will accept employment as draftsman, Jand- 
a scape architect, supervision of construction of city 


buildings, homes, residential work or in sale of lum- 
ber, steel and iron and other building materials. Box 
No. 1110. 


ARCHITECTURAL designer, draftsman, capable of 
ms fine renderings, working drawings and knowledge of 
steel and concrete. Box No. 1111. 


from sketches to completion. Take charge of office 
and drafting room, 15 years’ experience chief drafts- 
man. All types of work. M.I.T. Married. Box No. 
BEEZ. 


j ARCHITECTURAL draftsman, registered architect, 
all types of buildings, all branches of work—possi- 
bility leading to partnership—willing to invest. Box 
No. 1113. 

ARCHITECTURAL designer — draftsman, excellent 
renderer, working drawing experience, knowledge of 
steel, concrete, illumination. N. Y. Metropolitan dis- 
trict. University degree. Box No. 1114. 

SPECIFICATIONS and allied work done accurately, 
promptly and inexpensively. Complete typing serv- 
ice. Henrietta Snyder, Maine 4-3100. Evenings, Esp. 
7-8451. 


| SENIOR architectural draftsman and designer—work 
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ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 
~ AY practical course (HOME STUDY) by mail only 


Prepares Architects and Draftsmen 
for structural portion of 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


For many this is the most difficult section of the examinations. 
Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete or steel. 
Successfully conducted for the past six years. Our complete 
Structural Engineering course well known for twenty-seven years. 


Literature without obligation—write TODAY 


- WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
| College House Offices Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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an extra hand for draftsmen 


Master-Repro is a sensitized tracing cloth for the reproduction 
of all line subjects—ink, pencil or typewritten. Subjects may be 


reproduced smaller or larger, in whole or in part. They are photo- 


graphically accurate with the feel and utility of ink drawing on first 


| grade tracing cloth. 


You may make your own Master-Repro duplicate-originals or 


| let the POST man do it for you. 


try it at our risk 


Let us take some battered but valuable Original and reproduce 
a duplicate of it for you. If it isn’t as good as a brand new original 


| you are under no obligation. You need not accept it. 


Just phone or write your nearest POST man in 
this nationwide POST network. 


BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY 

James A. Head, Inc. Western Blue Print Co. 
BOSTON ee KNOXVILLE 

Boston Blue Print Co. Sehorn & Kennedy 
BUFFALO . 

Buffalo Blue Print Co. Bap oat ey ol ? 
CHICAGO - pets - 

The Frederick Post Co. MILWAUKEE j 
CHICAGO Frederick Post Co. of Wisconsin 

Horders, Inc. OKLAHOMA CITY 
CLEVELAND The A. & E. Equipment, Inc. 

The City Blue Printing Co. OMAHA 
DALLAS Standard Blue Print Co. 

The Rush Co. PHILADELPHIA 
DAYTON — iia Philadelphia Blue Print Co. 
DENVER City Blue Print & Sup. Co. PITTSBURGH 

H. R. Meininger Co. American Blue Printing Co. 
DETROIT PORTLAND 

The Frederick Post Co. The J. K. Gill Co. 
FORT WAYNE ST. LOUIS 

Fort Wayne Blue Print & Supply Co. Service Blue Print & Photo Copy Co. 
ee SEATTLE 

Majestic Reproduction Co. : 
HOUSTON Kuker-Ranken, Inc. 

Gulf Blue Print Co. TULSA 
INDIANAPOLIS Triangle Blue Print & 

Indianapolis Blue Print & Litho. Co. Supply Co. 


THE FREDERICK POST CO., BOX 803, CHICAGO 


DID YOU GET YOUR S 


There’s nothing like it. 249 useful draft- 
ing symbols all on one wall chart. Your 
POST man has one for you FREE. 
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The Section of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Treasury Department Procure- 
ment Division, has announced anony- 
mous competitions for thirteen mural 
and two sculpture projects. Any artist 
who is an American citizen and is a 
resident of, or attached to, the State 
or States to which the competition is 
limited, is eligible to enter one or 
more of the competitions. 

In the case of certain competitions, 
in addition to selecting the winning 
design, a number of specific appoint- 
ments will be offered to artists sub- 
mitting designs of a quality warrant- 
ing such appointment. A local com- 
mittee for each competition will be 
set up and will recommend the design 
considered most suitable for the pro- 
posed decoration. This committee will 
also recommend artists to be invited 
by the Section of Painting and Sculp- 
ture to prepare designs for murals in 
the buildings listed in connection with 
the competitions. The prices to be 
paid for murals and for sculpture in- 
clude the cost of material and installa- 
tion expenses. 

The Sculpture 
clude: 

Kansas—Salina Post Office, Two Sculp- 
tures, $7,000. American artists are eligible to 
enter this competition if they are resident of, 
or attached to, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, or 
Wyoming. For full competition data, applica- 
tion should be made to the Chairman of the 
Committee, C. A. Seward, The Wichita 
Lithograph Co., Wichita, Kansas. The com- 
petition closes February 15, 1939. 

Ixx1No1s—Evanston Post Office, Two Sculp- 
tures, $8,000. American artists are eligible to 
enter this competition if they are resident of, 
or attached to, any state east of the Missis- 
sippi. This competition will be conducted 
from the ofhce of the Section of Painting 
and Sculpture and full data may be had im- 
mediately by addressing Edward B. Rowan, 
Superintendent of the Section of Painting and 
Sculpture, Procurement Division, Washington, 
D. C. The competition is for two sculpture 
reliefs to be placed upon the outside of the 
building. The models submitted will also be 
considered for the purpose of selecting an 
artist to be invited to submit models for two 
sculptured figures to be placed within the 
building. The competition closes February 1, 
1939. 

The Mural Competitions include: 

CALIFORNIA — Burbank Post Office, Two 
Murals, $1,900. American artists are eligible 
to enter this competition if they are resident 
of, or attached to, California or Nevada. For 
full competition data artists must apply to 
the Chairman of the Committee, Everett C. 
Maxwell, Director, Foundation of Western 
Arts, Los Angeles, California. From the de- 
signs in this competition, quality warranting, 
1 commission will become available for a 
mural in the Lovelock, Nevada, Agriculture 
and Post Office Building. The competition 
closes February 15, 1939. 

MARYLAND — Bethesda Post Office. One 
Mural, $1,000. American artists are eligible 
to enter this competition if they are resident 
of, or attached to, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, or West Virginia. For 
full competition data application must be 


Competitions in- 





made to Mr. Edward B. Rowan, Superintend- 
ent of the Section of Painting and Sculpture, 
Procurement Division, Washington, D. C. 
From the designs in this competition, quality 
warranting, a commission will become avail- 
able for a mural in the Arlington, Virginia, 
Post Office. The competition closes November 
30, 1938. 

Micuican — East Detroit Post Office 
INDIANA—Jasper Post Office. Both buildings 
are included in a single competition but the 
designs should be for a particular building. 
One Mural in each Post Office, $650 each. 
American artists are eligible to enter this 
competition if they are resident of, or at- 
tached to, Michigan or Indiana. For full com- 
petition data artists must apply immediately 
to the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. E. P. 
Richardson, Assistant Director of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, Detroit, Michigan. From 
the designs in this competition, quality war- 
ranting, commissions will become available 
for murals in the following Post Offices: 
Alma, Michigan; Blissfield, Michigan; Howell, 
Michigan; St. Clair, Michigan; Franklin, In- 
diana; Pendleton, Indiana. The competition 
closes November 30, 1938. 

MinNEsota—St. Paul, White Bear Lake 
Postal Station —lowa — Marion Post Office. 
Both buildings are included in a single com- 
petition but the designs should be for a par- 
ticular building. One Mural in each Post 
Office, $675 each. American artists are eligible 
to enter this competition if they are resident 
of, or attached to, Minnesota or Iowa. For 
full competition data artists must apply, after 
October 15, 1938, to the Chairman of the 
Committee, Mr. Leroy Turner, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. From the 
designs in this competition, quality warrant- 
ing, commissions will become available for 
murals in the following Post Offices: Bloom- 
field, Towa; Hamburg, Iowa; Sigourney, 
Iowa; Ely, Minnesota; Morris, Minnesota; St. 
James, Minnesota; ‘Tipton, Minnesota. The 
competition closes February 1, 1939. 

Montana—Deer Lodge Post Office, One 
Mural, $675. American artists are eligible to 
enter this competition if they are resident 
of, or attached to, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, or Wyoming. For full com- 
petition data artists must apply after October 
15, 1938, to the Chairman of the Committee, 
Mr. George Yphantis, Department of Fine 
Arts, Montana State College, Missoula, Mon- 
tana. From the designs in this competition, 
quality warranting, commissions will become 
available for murals in the following Post 
Offices: Langdon, North Dakota; Sturgis, 
South Dakota; Webster, South Dakota. The 
competition closes February 15, 1939, 

Missour!—Sf. Louis, Wellston Postal Sta- 
tion, One Mural, $1,220. American artists are 
eligible to enter this competition if they are 
resident of, or attached to, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri, or Oklahoma. For full competition 
data application should be made, after Octo- 
ber 15, 1938, to the Chairman of the Com. 
mittee, Mr. Kenneth E. Hudson, Department 
of Fine Arts, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. From the designs in this 
competition, quality warranting, commissions 
will become available for murals in the fol- 
lowing Post Offices: Pocahontas, Arkansas; 
Springdale, Arkansas; Anthony, Kansas; Fred- 
ericktown, Missouri; Mt. Vernon, Missouri; 
Paris, Missouri; Vandalia, Missouri; Sulphur, 
Oklahoma; Watonga, Oklahoma. The compe- 
tition closes February 1, 1939. 

New Yorxk—New Rochelle Post Office, 
Three Mural Vignettes, $2,300. American 
artists are eligible to enter this competition 
if they are resident of, or attached to, New 
York. For full competition data immediate 
application may be made to the Chairman 
of the Committee, Mr. Leon A. Shafer, 63 








COMPETITION ANNOUNCEMENTS AND RESULTS 


Perth Avenue, New Rochelle, New York. The 
competition closes December 1, 1938. 

NortH Caro_ina—Burlingion Post Office, 
Two Murals, $1,900. American artists are 
eligible to enter this competition if they are 
resident of, or attached to, Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
or Tennessee. For full competition data ap- 
plication should be made, after October 15 
1938, to the Chairman of the Comnaittee, 
Mr. A. Donald McDonald, Department of 
Fine Arts, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. From the designs in this competi- 
tion, quality warranting, commissions will be- 
come available for murals in the following 
Post Offices: Forest, Mississippi; Newton, Mis- 
sissippi; Clinton, Tennessee. The competition 
closes February 1, 1939. 

On1o—Medina Post Office, One Mural, 
$730. American artists are eligible to enter 
this competition if they are resident of, or 
attached to, Ohio. For full competition data 
application should be made to the Chairman 
of the Committee, Mr. Norris Rahming, Pro- 
fessor of Painting, Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio. The competition closes December 1, 
1938. 

OrEGON—Salem Post Office, One Mural, 
$2,300. American artists are eligible to enter 
this competition if they are resident of, or 
attached to, Oregon or Idaho. For full com- 
petition data application should be made, after 
October 1, 1938, to the Chairman of the 
Committee, Mr. Frederick Sweet, Director of 
the Portland Museum of Art, Portland, Ore- 
gon. From the designs in this competition, 
quality warranting, a commission will become 
available for a mural in the Kellogg, Idaho, 
Post Office. The competition closes February 
13, 3939. 

Puerto Rico—Mayaguez Post Office, Two 
Murals, $2,000. American artists are eligible 
to enter this competition if they are resident 
of, or attached to, Puerto Rico or the Virgin 
Islands. For full competition data application 
should be made, after October 1, 1938, to 
the Chairman of the Committee, Mrs. Henry 
W. Dooley, District Commissioner of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. The competition closes February 
lL, 4939. 

WasHINGTON—Wenatchee Post Office, One 
Mural, $2,600. American artists are eligible 
to enter this competition if they are resident 
of, or attached to, Washington. For full com- 
petition data application should be made, after 
October 1, 1938, to the Chairman of the 
Committee, Mr. Richard E. Fuller, Director, 
Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, Washington 
The competition closes February 15, 1939. 

Wisconsin — Wausau Post Office, Two 
Murals, $1,600. American artists are eligible 
to enter this competition if they are resident 
of, or attached to, Illinois or Wisconsin. For 
full competition data application should be 
made immediately to Miss Charlotte Russell 
Partridge, Director, Layton Art Gallery, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. From the designs in this 
competition, quality warranting, commissions 
will become available for murals in the fol- 
lowing Post Offices: Herrin, Illinois; Madison, 
Illinois: Park Ridge, Illinois; Staunton, TIli- 
nois; Hartford, Wisconsin; Neillsville, Wis- 
consin; Reedsburg, Wisconsin. The competition 
closes November 30, 1938. 


B. A. I. D. Problems 


Although the Beaux-Arts Institute of 
Design through the participation of 
schools and ateliers throughout the 
country has been operating on a na- 
tional scope for many years, it now pro- 
poses to broaden its field by appealing 
(Continued on page 39) 
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through its competitions more di- 
rectly to draftsmen who do not gen- 
erally have the benefit of architectural 
school education, and to graduates of 
schools who fall in that critical inter- 
mediate period between graduation 
and practice. In this work it will en- 
deavor to enlist all the architects of 
the country to lend a hand in giving 
counsel and criticism to men in their 
offices or vicinity taking these com- 
petitive problems, and it will receive 
the cooperation of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, whose chapter 
committees on education will endeavor 
to be of assistance in putting students 
who are interested in touch with ar- 
chitects who will help. 

The Department of Architecture of 
the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design 
will, during the school year 1938- 
1939 which began in September, offer 
seven prize problems open to all 
draftsmen and students in the United 
States who can qualify under the 
rules as stated in the Circular of In- 
formation of the Beaux-Arts Institute 
of Design. This Circular will be sent 
free to any who care to apply to the 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, 304 
East 44 Street, New York, N. Y. 

The Prizes are as follows: 

Robert Perry Rodgers Prize for the best 
solution for the Class A Problem, “An Avia- 
tion Pantheon.”” This program was released 
on October 29th, 1938 and the final drawing 
will be due December Sth. The prize money 
is $100.00. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society Prix 
Competition for the best solutions to the 
Class A Problem, ‘An Electric Plant.” The 
program will be issued March 4th, 1939 and 
the drawing will be due April 17th. The prize 
money: Ist Prize, $300; 2nd Prize, $200; 3rd 
Prize, $100. Should the drawings merit it, 
there will be five additional prizes of $50 
each, 

House Beautiful Prize tor the best solutions 
to the Class A Nine-Hour Sketch, “A Week 
End House.” This problem will be given Feb- 
ruary 18th, 1939. Prize money: Ist Prize 
$50; 2nd Prize, $25. 

Emerson Prize for the prize solution to the 
subject which will not be chosen until later 
The program will be issued December 10th, 
and will be due December 20th, 1938. Prize 
money, $50.00. 

Architectural Forum Prize for the best 
solution to the Class B Problem “A Tourist 
Camp.” The program will be issued February 
25th, 1939 and the final drawing will be due 
April 3rd. Prize money: Ist Prize, $50; 2nd 
Prize, $25. 

Warren Prize for the best solution to a 
subject which will not be chosen until Jater. 
The program will be issued March 10th, 1939 
and the drawings will be due March 14th. 
Prize money: Ist Prize, $50; 2nd Prize, $25. 

Louis C. Spiering Prize for the best solu- 
tion to the Class B Nine-Hour Sketch, “A 
Garden Cascade.” The program will be given 
May 13th, 1939. The prize money, $50. 

In addition, the Society of Beaux 
\rts Architects will continue to 
ward the annual Paris Prize Scholar- 
hip of $3,600 which entitles the win 
ier to be received in the First Class 
f L’Ecole Nationale des Beaux Arts 
1 Paris, for two and a half vears. 


Academy in Rome 


The American Academy in Rome has 
announced its annual competitions for 
two-year fellowships in architecture, 
landscape architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, musical composition, and clas- 
sical studies. 

In architecture, the Daniel C. Burn- 
ham fellowship is to be awarded; in 
sculpture, the Rinehart fellowship 
provided by the Peabody Institute, 
Baltimore, Md.; in musical composi- 
tion, the Horatio Parker fellowship; 
and in classical studies, the Jesse Bene- 
dict Carter Memorial fellowship. 

The competitions are open to un- 
married men (in classical studies to 
men and women) not over 30 years of 
age who are citizens of the United 
States. The stipend of each fellowship 
is $1,250 a year with an allowance 
of $300 for transportation to and 
from Rome and $200 to $300 to fel- 
lows in the fine arts for materials and 
incidental expenses. Residence and 
studio are provided without charge at 
the Academy, and the total estimated 
value of each fellowship is about 
$2000 a year. 

Entries for competitions will be re- 
ceived until February 1, 1939. Cir- 
culars of information and application 
blanks may be obtained by addressing 
Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary, 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York. When writing 
for these documents the applicant 
should specify the subject in which 
he desires to compete. 


Association Award 


The Association of the Alumni of the 
American Academy in Rome will this 
year sponsor its thirteenth annual col- 
laborative competition for students of 
architecture, painting, sculpture and 
landscape architecture in the colleges 
and art schools throughout the coun- 
try. The problem is to be done in col- 
laboration during any five-weeks pe- 
riod not later than February 11. 


Johns-Manville Prize 
Awards Are Announced 


The winner of the $10,000 first prize 
in the Johns-Manville “Better Homes 
for a Better America” letter contest 
is Mrs. P. J. Colligan, a housewife of 
Moline, Ill., it has been announced. 
“My Social Security number is not 
recorded in Washington, but I have 
one. It is the number over the front 
door of my own home,” wrote Mrs. 
Colligan in the letter which is to be 
displayed in the company’s building 
at the New York World’s Fair, 1939. 
Other top prizes went to Mrs. Guy 
Manifold, Modoc, Ind., $2,500; and 
Russell Helser, Philadelphia, $1,000. 
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| Photomicrograph 
| of Lumograph 
line (upper), and 
other drawing 
pencil (lower); 
Proving Lumo- 
superior 


graph’s 
opacity. 














ENSITY in a drawing 

pencil usually means fine 
lead. Im Mars Lumograph it 
means that and more—it 
means opacity—the resistance 
to light which now enables 
you to get 


BETTER Reproductions 
Direct From Drawings 


You make direct reproduc- 
tions because you want to save 
time, work, money—but you 
do not want to sacrifice qual- 
ity. Nor do vou need to— 
Mars LUMOGRAPH repro- 
ductions will give you greater 
clearness, sharpness, beauty 
of line than you have ever 
experienced. 


The reason is that Mars 
Lumograph’s fine lead has a 
special light absorbing ele- 
ment added to it. 


Perfect Uniformity 


You will also find Lumograph 
superior for all your drawing. 
It is most. accurately graded, 
it is absolutely gritless, it is 
perfectly uniform—every lead 
in every pencil and every 
pencil in every box is the 
same all the way through. 
It is beautifully finished, with 
the degree marked on a!i 
six sides of the tip. 17 degr-es 
—15c each—$1.50 the dvo:zen 
in a metal box. Ask your 
dealer or send us your order 
and his name. 


J. S. STAEDTLEIR, Inc. 
53-55 Worth S ., New York 
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ATRONS of the Comerford 

Theater in Scranton, Pa., can 
really enjoy their movie fare, for the 
acoustics in this auditorium are 
balanced by a ceiling of Armstrong’s 
Corkoustic. Clarity of speech and 
fidelity of tone are assured. Echoes, 
reverberations, and other distract 
ing noises are effectively hushed. 


Corkoustic has a noise-reduction 
coefficient of 50‘;¢, a sound-absorp- 
tion coefficient of 68° at 512 cycles. 
Its acoustical properties are particu- 
larly valuable in theatres, restau- 
rants, and auditoriums where profit 
is measured by attendance. It is also 
desirable in schools, offices, or hos- 
pitals where quiet means higher 
efficiency or greater comfort. 


Corkoustic has a pleasing and 
varied texture. Decorative colors 
provide high light-reflection value, 
reduce lighting costs. Corkoustic is 
a natural insulator. It is sanitary 
and easy to maintain. It seldom 
requires cleaning or repainting. 

Corkoustic can easily be installed 
over existing ceilings. For full in- 
formation, see Sweet’s or write for 
file-sized copy of ‘“‘How to 
Reduce Noise.”’ Armstrong 
Cork Products Co., 1227 
State St., Lancaster, Pa. 





Arms trong s 


CORKOUSTIC 


for noise-quieting and acoustical correction 





AT LARGE IN THE LIBRARY 


Editor’s Note: In resuming the prac- 
tice of reviewing new books of in- 
terest to the profession, the Editors 
consider it helpful to include as well 
a few notices of outstanding books 
released within the past year or two, 
but left unheralded by us, on our 
shelves. In the comments on the Brag- 
don autobiography, our reviewer con- 
cerns himself only with the architec- 
tural phase of the author’s career. 


More Lives THAN ONE, by Claude 
Bragdon ($3.75, 368 pages 612” x 
91%", 16 plates—Alfred A. Knopf, 
501 Madison Avenue, New York). 


On two occasions, | remember seeing 
Claude Bragdon “trace patterns on 
his carpet,” as he terms it in his auto- 
biography, “More Lives Than One.” 
One day while I was still fresh in ar- 
chitectural school, I watched the suc- 
cessful architect, descended in direct 
line from the philosophy of Louis 
Sullivan, stalk across the quiet school 
library, open the catalog, and turn to 
his name to see what books of his 
were there. Although there was no 
audible commment of satisfaction or 
displeasure as he closed the catalog 
drawer, I knew he had found some of 
his books listed there, for I had re- 
cently read Architecture and Democ- 
racy, Projective Ornament, and A 
Primer of Higher Space. 

He gave no indication, as he does 
for us now, that even then his archi- 
tectural life was a closed book. As 
soon as he had finished exhorting all 
students of the Arts, through the lec- 
tures he delivered to the students of 
the Chicago Art Institute, to follow 
“the dream,” and never to forget that 
Beauty is mystery and enchantment, 
he followed the Oracle into his thea- 
trical and occult lives. 

Some ten years later, our patterns 
intertwined again. He was pointed out 
to me as we went up in the same ele- 
vator in the hotel where his auto- 
biography pictures him sitting naked 
in his New York cubicle, cross-legged 
like Buddha, meditating in the light 
of the rising sun. 

I join with one of his Eastern 
friends in wondering why he wrote 
the story of his life, not merely the 
story of his architectural life. No mat- 
ter how beautiful the patterns on the 
carpet, it is tragic to watch the idols 
of our youth tumble down one by 
one, as the disciples of that arch- 
prophet, Louis Sullivan, renounce 


what we have been taught are the 
true tenets of American Architecture, 
to plumb the paths of mysticism. Are 
the tenets too rigid, are its adherents 
too weak to follow the rack of dis- 
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cipline required, or is the philosophical 
charge they bear too meager to nour- 
ish a full and wholesome life? Brag- 
don’s picture of Sullivan himself. sit- 
ting idly on his Cliff, living on the 
bounty of his friends, is not reassur- 
ing. When the leaders throw up the 
sponge sopped with no more than a 
quotation of Emerson, the teachments 
of Architecture as a way of life be- 
gin to smell of betrayal and death. 
L.R. W. 
SIMPLIFIED ENGINEERING For ARCHI- 
TECTS AND Buitpers, by Harr) 
Parker ($2.75, 214 pages 5” x 8”— 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York). 


Professor Parker has made a valiant 
attempt to escape the pedagogical 
tendencies of his kind. If all the prom- 
ises set forth in the preface had been 
made good in the body of the text, 
we would really have a handbook that 
justified the title. The prefaces of 
scientific and technical books, how- 
ever, are like the campaign promises 
of politicians—they rarely materialize. 
In this book, the same accent has 
been placed on the design of plate 
girders, shear in rivets, and similar 
problems which neither the architect 
nor builder should be allowed to at- 
tempt, as is given to the constantly 
recurring questions on wood floor 
joists, lintels in brick walls, which are 
well within the mental and economic 
capacity of the architectural man. As 
a matter of fact, the alphabetical index 
does not even list lintels, rafters, col- 
lar beams, brick piers and many other 
subjects typical of the architect’s 
every-day drafting room needs. The 
concrete section is a rehash of con- 
ventional formulae without any effort 
to rationalize the bewildering nota- 
tion in which concrete engineers find 
such delight. For the library of the 
man who already understands his me- 
chanics, however, this book would be 
a valuable addition. It is well-printed 
and bound and is of a convenient size. 

D. G. 


SELECTIVE METHOD OF LETTING CON- 
Tracts, by F. W. Lord (28 pages 
54” » 71,"—available free on 
written request to F. W. Lord, 105 
W. 40th St., New York). 


The author of this small volume 
speaks with the authority of over 40 
yeais’ experience in the very active. 
competitive business of electrical con- 
tracting. He has arrived at the same 
conclusion that inevitably comes to 
any one connected with the letting of 
construction contracts — with the 


(Continued on page 41) 
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(Continued from page 40) 
notable exception of the man who 
pays the bills, referred to in a Stand- 
ard Form as the “Owner.” For a cost- 
plus method of letting contracts, it is 
very persuasive and the author has re- 
ceived what must be to him very 
heartening comments from important 
persons in the construction field. 

It seems to this critic, however, that 
the logic is both specious and idealis- 
tic. Honesty has been taken as a posi- 
tive rather than as a relative virtue of 
contracting organizations — whereas 
we entertain a suspicion that honesty, 
either personal or corporate, may be 
possessed in varving degrees. Only 
upon the premise of absolute honesty 
could this thought from the book be 
supported, “The contractor makes less 
on the contract where savings are ef- 
fected, but the extra volume of an- 
nual business that inevitably comes to 
him more than offsets the loss.” We 
think every architectural man should 








read this book (reading time 60 min- 
utes) for a lot of thinking should be 
done on the subject of our common 
cut-throat competitive bidding meth- 
ods of letting construction contracts. 
D. G. 


STANDARDS FOR COLLEGE BUILDINGS, 
by E. §. Evenden, G. D. Strayer, 
and N. L.. Engelhardt ($2.25, 
226 pages 6” x 9” —Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York). 


Concisely and authoritatively pre- 
sented, the numerous and complex fac- 
tors to be considered in the design of 
college buildings and campus groups 
are reviewed in this book by three col- 
lege standards experts. To the designer 
already familiar with requirements in 
this field, the book may serve as a 
valuable ‘‘check list” and to all users 


the complete index will be welcome. 
Cc. M. 


his sketch made in the Botanical Gardens of Sydney, Australia, and reminis- 
ent of the architectural charm of Old England, is by Harold Smith, a native 
f New York who received his architectural education at the Sydney Technical 


College and was employed there and in England as a draftsman before coming 
rack to his birthplace, attracted by preparations for the World’s Fair, 1939. 


While m Europe and Britain, he visited the Paris and Glasgow Expositions 
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It’s none 
of my 
business, 


BUT... 


Some architect ought to tip 
my boss off to Mesker Rust- 
Resisting Steel Sash with 


Genuine 
Wrought Iron Sills” 


For only 10c a foot more orig- 
inally, he could have saved 
this sill replacement cost that 
runs at least $10.00 a window. 





I’ve been working with steel 
sash for fifteen years and you 
can take my word for it... it’s 
the sill that gives us all the 
trouble. Believe me, if I 
were an architect, I'd specify 
Mesker Steel Sash with Gen- 
uine Wrought Iron Sills that 
last as long as the building. 


a, 
TODAY.. 


for the illustrated 
eas booklet, ‘‘Mesker 

eavemanes ~f Steel Sash with Gen- 
‘ ———_—uine Wrought Iron 
Sills."” It tells why Mesker steel 
sash with GWI sills laste as long 
as the building. 


| 
CONCENTRATED || 
PROTECTION 















AtVGE > Fees 
MESKER BROS., 424 S. SEVENTH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The American Institute of Architects 
The Octagon, 1741 New York Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 


The Standard Contract 
Documents 


These contract forms have stood the test of 
time. They have reduced to a minimum lawsuits 
and misunderstandings. 


They make for good will between the Architect, 
the Owner, and the Contractor. 


They eliminate worry. They reduce office over- 
head. They safeguard the position of the Architect. 
They expedite the business of- building. 


_ Is there any Architect who has not adopted these 
forms as his own? 


Titles and Prices 


Agreement and General Conditions in Cover $0.50 


General Conditions without Agreement ..... eo 
Agreement without General Conditions ...... 5 
Bond of Suretyship Re 10 
Form of Subcontract ee ee 10 
Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s 

Proposal yeahs eee’ 10 
Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes) . 02 
Complete set in cover eet a0 
Review of the Standard Documents— 

by William Stanley Parker ................. 1.00 


Complete trial set in cover (75¢) will be mailed 
from The Octagon the day the order is received 
or can be had from almost any dealer in Archi- 
tects’ supplies. 


Miscellaneous Documents 


Accounting Forms and Binders ........................ 
Prices furnished on request 
Agenda for Architects ..... $ .40 
Standard Filing System peel aee 50 
Alphabetical Index to Standard Filing System — .50 
Standard Filing System and Alphabetical 


Index (combined) We ee! EAD 
Standard Filing System for Architectural 

Plates and Articles 1.00 

Books 

Handbook of Architectural Practice $5.00 
Manual of Accounting for Architects 5.00 
The Autobiography of an Idea— 

Louis H. Sullivan : 3.00 
A System of Architectural Ornament- 

Louis H. Sullivan 15.00 
Charleston, S. C. (Vol. I—Octagon Library 

of Early American Architecture) 20.00 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue—Architect and 

Master of Many Arts 30.00 


Transportation prepaid on orders amounting to 
$1.00 or more net. Orders, communications and 
remittances (checks, money-orders, cash or stamps) 
should be sent to The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, The Octagon, 1741 N. Y. Ave. N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 











“Should be om every 
draftsman’s table.” 


—CALIFORNIA ARTS & 
ARCHITECTURE 
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STAN DAKD 
PLUMBING DETAILS 


By LOUIS J. DAY 










In this book you have available for quick reterence the many 
facts and details concerning plumbing obtainable formerly only 
after exhaustive research. Every phase of plumbing is covered 
graphically, with no text description. The drawing tells the com- 
plete story—the installation, the connections, and how they fit 
together. The information presented is sound, reliab'>, and covers 
the best modern practice. Excepting the diagrams, all drawings 
are drawn to scale and are reproduced at the actual size drawn. 
This volume represents thousands of dollars’ worth of time in its 
preparation, yet all this material, boiled down and presented in 
succinct, graphic form, becomes available in the book at 86.00 
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Copies obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 



































STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of Pencrt Pornts published monthly at Stamford, Conn., to: 

October 1, 1938. 
State of New York |} 
County of New York j§ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared Philip H. Hubbard, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the Corporation publishing PENciL Points and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, associate 
editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York City. 

Editor, Kenneth Reid, 330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 

Associate Editor, Charles Magruder. 

Business Manager, Philip H. Hubbard, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York City. 

2. That the owner is: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 330 W 
$2nd St., New York City; Ralph Reinhold, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York City, and L. N. Thompson, 330 W. 42nd St., New York City, 
stockholders. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount ot 
honds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, s 
state.) None. 

1. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder ot 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporatiot 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that ot 
a bona fide owner, and this affiant has no reason to believe that an) 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 01 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so state: 
by him 


Ss. 


Puitip H. Hvssarp, 
Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this seventh day of October, 193* 


CurviLt_eE C. Rosirnson, 
Notary Public. 


My commission expires March 30, 1940. 
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Design and Capacity is Essential 


In air conditioning of classrooms, only the New Herman 
Nelson Air Conditioner for Schools maintains proper re- 
lationship between design and capacity. 

For example—only in the Herman Nelson Unit, do 
area and perimeter of the discharge grilles increase in 
direct proportion to rated capacity. Both the outlet 
velocity and aspirating effect of the discharged air stream 
remain constant for proper distribution. No other unit 
maintains this relationship. 

Herman Nelson also maintains a uniform relationship 
between capacity of any size unit and the area of its 
heating element, filter and damper openings. The same 
relationship applies between the number of fans and 
rated capacity. Maintenance of this proper relationship 
between design and capacity, and Herman Nelson’s ex- 
clusive ‘‘Draw-Through”’ design assure ideal air conditions 
for school classrooms. 






The New Herman Nelson 
Air Conditioner for Schools 








For complete information write to 


"HERMAN MELSON noi uns 















HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


PERSONAL GREETINGS to each 
of the twenty thousand or so readers 
of Pencit Points being out of the 
question, the Editors are annually 
forced to fall back upon the printed 
word as a means of conveying their 
good wishes for the holiday season. 
We wish it were possible to have each 
of you sxmmoned to the telephone on 
Christmas morning to listen to a ren- 
dition by the Postal Telegraph bari- 
tone or the Western Union quartette 
of some specially-composed canzon- 
etta—a lyric salute from us to you. 
On second thought, that might not be 
so good—some of you might want to 
sleep late and some of you might not 
care for vocal music anyhow. Also, 
we question whether any mercenary 
minstrel, no matter how earnest, 
would be able to charge his voice with 
the proper degree of sincerity. Per- 
haps cold ty pe, after all, is the better 
medium for Editors. All we have to 
do is to choose our words carefully 
and we can transmit to you the warm 
and friendly feeling we cherish toward 
all our fellow workers in the field of 
Architecture and its allied arts. But 
there we are stumped. The harder we 
seck for some new way of saying what 
we mean, the more stilted and artifi- 
cial become our sentences. It finally 
dawns upon us that in sentiment, as 
in architecture, simplest expressions 
are best, even though they be not un- 
familiar. So, here goes. We wish you 
all — honestly and unreservedly —a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy Neu 
Year, 
THE Epirors 


Los Angeles Letter 


Architects, pronounced individualists 
that they are, have made great prog- 
ress in cooperative working since the 
early days of the profession in Los 
Angeles, when, as John Parkinson used 
to remark, an architect would rather 
cross the street than speak to a com- 
petitor. With the founding of a Chap- 
ter of the Institute and the establish- 
ment of other groups, and in the late 
Twenties the mass effort of putting 
up an Architects’ Building, the archi- 
tects have generally become more 
amenable to association. Another for- 
ward step has recently been taken by 
several architects in arranging to 
practice in combined offices, a system 
long employed most successfully in 
the professions of medicine and law. 

Ralph Flewelling, who sought to 


bring culture into the Institute meet- 
ings during his presidency, and A. C. 
Zimmerman, a present director of the 
Chapter, have taken a suite in the 
Architects’ Building. Each man has a 
private office for himself, with one 
reception room, library, and drafting 
room serving for both. The arrange- 
ment permits the use of more space 
than either had before, improves the 
status of the secretary, gives steadier 
work to the drafting room, and al- 
lows a more diversified force. Flewell- 
ing has achieved a practical and very 
smart-looking desk by surmounting a 
pair of filing cases with a table top 
of hardwood edge and field of green 
linoleum, just matching the metal 
cases in color. He finds the large filing 
case drawers much more sensible for 
the needs of an architect than the 
small drawers characteristic of the 
usual executive’s desk. 

Similarly, Sumner Spaulding and 
Palmer Sabin are sharing offices in the 
Post Building—with the sumptuous 
Italian Renaissance facade on Wilshire 
that recalls the period when Raymond 
Kennedy was designing for Meyer and 
Holler. Wilshire Boulevard, now offer- 
ing one of our. smartest addresses, 
sparkles with some 20 architectural 
offices dotting either side of the thor- 
oughfare from Vermont to Beverly 
Hills. The most interesting and 
startling feature of the Spaulding- 
Sabin office is the entrance vestibule. 
The side opposite the door is of clear 
glass from floor to ceiling with a small 
round hole in the center at speaking 
height. Through this hole the secre- 
tary receives each visitor’s credentials 
and, when accepted, he is then ad- 
mitted to the office proper. With the 
aid of an efficient and alert secretary, 
this device ought to stop forever the 
wearisome interviews that plague the 
rest of us. 

John Rex, an associate of Spauld- 
ing’s, is the newest member of the 
Southern California Chapter. As his 
certificate was presented, it was 
vouchsafed that in addition to his pro- 
fessional responsibility he had also just 
taken on a personal one—as a matter 
of fact the certificate and the mar- 
riage license both bore the same date. 

The California Society of Architec- 
tural Draftsmen, formed last fall un- 
der the auspices of the State Associa- 
tion of California Architects, has had 
a most successful year. The officers of 
the Southern Section, with headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles, are Aubrey Horn, 
president; Robert Field, vice president; 
Olive Shattuck, secretary; Henry 
Eggers, treasurer; and Glenn Balch 
and James Rogers, directors. Meetings 
have been held monthly, varying from 
dinners at Columbia Square and Glad- 
ding McBean’s to evening trips 
through manufacturing plants, with 
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an average attendance of about forty. 
And under the direction of Harry 
Hall the bowling league has been 
meeting every Wednesday evening. 

The employment service, which 
was early regarded by everyone as the 
least promising of the Society’s activ- 
ities, has proved to be the principal 
reason for the increase in membership 
from thirty-five to seventy-five. Each 
applicant for employment furnishes 
the service with the usual informa- 
tion regarding experience and salary 
and pays a registration fee of one dol- 
lar. When the applicant is placed and 
works for longer than a week, the dol- 
lar goes: into the general fund, and 
the applicant must pay another fee 
when he again re-registers. Anyone 
finding work for himself, however, 
notifies the service and his name is 
withdrawn from the active list; the 
registration fee is then kept in reserve 
for his future use. Should an applicant 
find work for himself but not notify 
the service at once, the fee goes into 
the general fund, and at re-registration 
he must pay another dollar. 

PauL HUNTER 


President’s Titles 


Apparently some members of the pro- 
fession have been disturbed by the 
designation of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as the architect of his own small 
house, recently built on his Hyde 
Park estate, although none supposes 
that he thereby hung out his shingle 
to practice. 

Carefully avoiding the _ politico- 
emotional view of this illegal use of 
the Architect’s title and looking at the 
practical side of the question, it seems 
clear that (1) the President has no in- 
tention of practising architecture in 
competition with existing talent and 
(2) invoking the law against him 
would make the profession appear 
ridiculous. 


Van der Rohe Exhibit 
An exhibition of the work of L. Mies 


van der Rohe, recently welcomed in 
Chicago as the new director of the 
School of Architecture of Armour In- 
stitute of Technology, will be held 
from December 15 through January 
15, at the Chicago Art Institute gal- 
leries, it has been announced. A model 
and photographs of his famous Tug- 
endhat House, in Bruno, and other 
examples of his architecture will be 
displayed. 

The new director of the school was 
honored at a reception in October, 
when a number of prominent mem- 
bers of the architectural profession 
were guests. H. T. Heald, president 
of Armour Institute, at that time an- 
nounced a gift of $50,000 from Mrs. 
Ogden Armour to carry on the work 
of the architectural department. 
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Every building in Princeton’s new Palmer Square de- 
velopment presented a different problem in firesafe roof- 
deck construction. Particularly complicated were the 
buildings with various dormers, gables and cut-outs. Yet 
such is the adaptability of GyPSTEEL PLANK* that in ac- 
tual erection the difficulties were more apparent than real. 

The roof-decks, which have the fire safety, strength and 
permanence of masonry, were laid with the ease and speed 
of lumber — because PLANK is cut, sawed, nailed, bored 
and set into place with ordinary carpenter’s tools. Even 
though the surface irregularities were numerous, the work 
was fast and economical; practically no material was 
wasted—and each roof was a job that the workmen could 
do with little experience and practically no supervision. 

These, and other advantages, such as PLANK’s insulat- 
ing properties and suitability for any type of finished 
roofing, were the reasons why Architect Thomas 
Stapleton chose PLANK for the complete development, 
which will be composed of thirty buildings covering an 
entire square. & 

You, too, can save time, money and trouble with PLANK 
when you have a roof-deck problem. Whatever type of 
roof covering you use—shingle, tile, slate, composition 
surface—it can be laid with economy and lasting satisfac- 
tion over PLANK. Write today for a free copy of the Plank 




















Bulletin which gives full information about this remark- 
ably versatile firesafe structural unit and its many uses. 


GYPSTEEL PLANK is a complete structural unit shaped like lumber. 
Made of extra dense, nailable gypsum. All four sides 
are bound with galvanized steel tongues and grooves 
which lock to form a strong, continuous I-BEAM. 
Center is reinforced with steel wire mesh. Vermin- 
proof, termite-proof. Will not shrink or warp. 





*The term PLANK as applied to cementitious building products is 
a trade-mark of the American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Structural Gypsum Division 


36 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

























by George H. Van Ando 
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His Name Appeared 


Cure for the “inadvertence” of cer- 
tain newspaper editors who neglect to 
use the architect’s name when repro- 
ducing renderings or photographs of 
their buildings is seen in the experience 
of a New Yorker. Taking the pre- 
caution to send photos of his drawings 


to Washington for copyright, he then 
supplied them to a newspaper and 
was rewarded by seeing the entire 
drawing, including his name, appear. 
Examination of the drawings later re- 
vealed that the editor had struck out 
the architect’s name, but evidently 
reconsidered when he noted the copy- 
right warning on the photograph. 


This pencil study of an architectural 
landmark of Camden, South Carolina, 
is by Robert DuBose Burbank, New 
York, designer and draftsman who 
studied at the Yale School of Fine 
Arts and is a pupil of Julius Delbos. 
The stately structure, now the head- 
quarters of the Camden D.A.R. Chap- 
ter, was designed and built in 1820 by 
Robert Mills, Architect, who won the 
original competition for the Washing- 
ton Monument, sixteen years later 


F.A.E.C.T. Speakers 


Secretary of Interior Harold L. Ickes 
and John L. Lewis, C.I.O. leader, 
were the principal speakers announced 
for the Fourth National Convention 
of the International Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and 
Technicians, C.I.O., scheduled Decem- 
ber 9-11 in Washington, D. C. 
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THE SEMI-CONCEALED 
CASEMENT WINDOW 
OPERATOR 


ideal method of 
controlling ventilation 


BOMMER 


SPRING BUTT HINGES 
DOUBLE ACTION 








a Door Jamb 


sine 


Are the most useful 
and satisfactory 
















by means of operating the vents with a concealed 
vertical rod assembly mounted in the wall space. 
Access to the power and couplings is provided by 
removable flush covers on the access frames. A further 
refinement is available by mounting this assembly on 
a steel angle in our shops. This eliminates the work 
of aligning and attaching these parts to the masonry 
in the field. The unit assembly feature is equivalent 
to assembly directly to the sash but has the added 
advantage of concealing the major portion of the 
operator from view. 


For further information consult our Engineering 
Department for suggestions and layouts. This service 
is available at no cost. 








THE GIBSON & KIRK CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Please send catalog to 


Name 


Address 











spring hinges for 
general use. The lo- 
cation of the two 
springs of each 
hinge on opposite 
sides of the door 
reduces oscillation 
when closing. 


They permit the door 
to be opened all the 
way back to the wall 
if suitably hung. 





Double Action 
Standard Type No. 29 


Also supplied with Button Tips when specified 
BOMMER SPRING HINGE CO. 


BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
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INGENUITY 


300-500 watt 
“Commodore”’ fix- 
ture manufactured 
by The F.W.Wake- 
field BrassCo.,with 
Plaskon translu- 
cent reflector. 


By ingenuity in the development of cou- 
plings and adjusters BEAD CHAIN* has been 
advantageously perfected for bowl and reflec- 
tor suspension with modern lighting fixtures. 


BEAD CHAIN* 


is strong, it will not kink, and during twenty- 
five years has been of practical value with 
many products. Moreover, the smooth metal 
surfaces give a distinguished note that is ap- 
preciated by architects, designers and manu- 
facturers. 


BEAD CrAIN 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
54 MT. GROVE STREET, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


*)eg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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RIGGS NATIONAL BANK, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JARRETT WHITE, Architect T. H. URDAHL, Consulting Engineer 


DRAFTLESS AIR DISTRIBUTION FOR 
WINTER AIR CONDITIONING AND 
EQUALIZATION OF TEMPERATURE 






















Molitor 


is achieved in this modern banking room through the use 
of "Anemostat" High Velocity Air Diffusers. Symmetrically 
placed between the recessed ceiling lights the Anemostats 
blend harmoniously with the entire scheme of this modern 


interior. 

The air distribution problem of any summer or winter air 
conditioning or ventilating system regardless of size can be 
solved by the use of Anemostats. The Anemostat can be 
applied to existing systems as readily as to new installa- 
tions. The Anemostat has no moving parts and is easily 
installed. 


INSTALLATION DATA 


Width of Room—39’ 
Hgth. of Ceiling—17’ Anemostats—6 No. 25 Type "C" 
Neck Diameter—10” Diameter of Largest Cone—30” 
Volume of Air through each Anemostat—600 C.F.M. 
Velocity in Neck of Anemostat—!100 F.P.M. 
Temperature Differential for Heating—44° F. 


ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


10 EAST 39th ST., NEW YORK 


payment 


Lath. of Room—62’ 
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This NEW 
Yello-Jacket 
BURNHAM 
Stings 
The Fuel Bill 


AN entirely new boiler both in- 


side and out. The combustion 


chamber fire extends from bottom to top giving a 
direct fire-shine radiant heat all the way. 

Performs satisfactorily with practically any chimney, 
Its fuel consumption 


which in itself is a strong point. 
has proven to be surprisingly low. 


Jacket is a light dandelion yellow; has a removable 
‘front porch”’ like the jacket itself, completely enclos- 
Can be changed over at 


Has Biltin 


ing burner when oil is used. 


any time from oil to coal, or coal to oil. 


Taco heaters for hot water supply. 


Send for special printing about it. 


See Sweet’s for full line of Burnham heating equipments 


BURNHAM BOILER CORPORATION 
Zanesville, Ohio 


Irvington, New York 





je 


sheets. 





A New Roof Ventilator 


FREE-FLOW 
FAN TYPE 


Again Burt superiority is demonstrated in this new 
fan type ventilator. It attains extraordinary efficien- 
cies, moves air at lower costs than ever before. The 
''Free-Flow Fan" ventilator allows air to flow upward 
and out with the greatest freedom. Turbulence is 
eliminated—friction losses reduced to the minimum. 
Burt makes a type and a size for every purpose. Burt 
Engineers are glad to assist in estimating and laying 
out plans. Write for descriptive literature and data 


THE BURT MFG. CO. 


929 SO. HIGH STREET 


AKRON, OHIO 











Of Time 


and the Driven 


Boston’s four government housing 
projects are poised on the brink. At 
this writing the firms who are about 
to undertake their development are 
sleeping o’nights without the assist- 
ance of luminol; see later report. 

There is a strong rumor pervading 
this town, and it has to do with 
“architectural” time clocks. One says 
the first clock has been ordered, which 
is all to the good. Who will deny that 
every employed man should keep ex- 
act hours and work hard; that he 
ought not to be docked for delin- 
quencies? Some architect is dropping 
the “one happy family” hokus for a 
straight business atmosphere. What 
could be more in line with the times? 

The catch may be that the time 
clock merely sets the stage for a com- 
plete overhauling of the business side 
of architecture. You cannot establish 
penalties, in a free country, without 
tossing in a few bonuses. 

A profession is a gainful occupation 
not primarily concerned with profit- 
making, as has been said. Nevertheless, 
honest professionalism, capably ad- 
ministered, should fetch the architect 
a true profit of from twenty to thirty 
per cent of his commission. That it 
does not, as a generality, is indicative 


of unbusinesslike management — or 
kicking-in. In these days of much 
government building, with politicians 
in the background, the kicker-in has 
become the profession’s worst ex- 
crescence, sometimes even exuding a 
slightly malodorous stench of piety 
through a well-nurtured A.I.A. mem- 
bership. The by-product of _ this 
“ethical” dishonesty is an inability to 
pay fair wages. With no corrective 
action expected from on high, it is 
patent that the only cure will be a 
code of minimum wages enforced 
through the pressure of employe 
unionization. 

Architectural employes are a qui- 
escent lot, seeming to lack the gregari- 
ousness of most workers, and to be 
proud of it. They have been wont to 
accept the truism that “an architect 
is a draftsman with a job,” and pic- 
ture themselves as next in line; they 
still enjoy the thought of future pro- 
prietorship. But hard years have im- 
bued more and more of them (natur- 
ally conservative lads, not chronic 
belly-achers) with a realistic convic- 
tion that by and large they never will 
be proprietors; that they can ill afford 
to enjoy a _ genteel pre-proprietary 
snobbery, at low wages, hoping to 
make a fortune later on. 

Latterly 155 members of the pro- 
fession foregathered in the Architec- 


tural Club’s Great Hall, with Presi- 
dent Whitmore of the B.S.A. presiding. 
Students, under guaranteed immun- 
ity, told teachers what was what; 
deans gave practicing architects the 
benefit of their thoughts; and the last 
named rebutted. 

Joseph Richardson, for Harvard’s 
architectural students, praised the 
“progressive training” and analysis of 
building materials, as opposed to tradi- 
tional methods. 

Eugene Crawford, of Technology, 
also enamored of modernity, saw its 
novelty-selling value as a_ practical 
point. He reflected the new student 
consciousness toward building mate- 
rials, and favored seminars t’wixt 
undergraduate and practitioner. 

Allen Evans, of the University of 
New Hampshire, would eliminate 
specialization as an ingredient of cur- 
ricula, and Horace Bradt, of the 
B.A.C., thought much good would 
come from student contacts with 
older men who possessed ideas and 
practical experience. In this last mat- 
ter President Loring of the Boston 
Architectural Club concurred, regard- 
ing such unselfish interest as a pro- 
fessional obligation. 

Professor Huddleston, of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, empha- 
sized the impossibility of constructing 

(Contin: « page 12) 
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In which we 


Practice what we Preach 











Machine shop and change house. A year’s perfect safety record 
qwon us the P.C. A. Safety Trophy shown in the foreground. 


These views are of two of our new buildings at the Leeds, 
Alabama, plant of Universal Atlas. We think you'll agree 
that they are good examples of how architectural con- 
crete may be used in constructing industrial buildings. 

Architectural concrete opens new avenues of architec- 
tural beauty to industrial construction (as well as to 
public, residential and commercial construction), and 
usually at a saving in cost. For with architectural con- 


ge 2 


nivers 





“ai Rh ee ans re 
Architectural concrete office building of the Leeds, Alabama, 
plant of the Universal Atlas Cement Co. Exterior surface was 
given a rubbed finish after the plywood forms were removed, 


crete, structural parts and ornamentations are cast as 
a unit. Result: distinctive buildings of moderate cost 
that are unsurpassed in strength, permanence, fire safety 
—and that require little or no upkeep. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY for interesting facts on this 
important new development, and further examples ot 
how architectural concrete is being used. Universal 
Atlas Cement Co. (United States Steel Corporation 
Subsidiary), 135 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS Cement Co. 
135 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me further information 
on Architectural Concrete. 


Name_ 
4 4 ldress 


City ——_ 


al 
CEMENTS 
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(Continued from page 8) 
an architect in four or five short years 
of schooling, beyond laying a founda- 
tion for practical experience. 

Dean Hudnut, of Harvard, stated 
that his lads are being correlated with 
the trends of this scientific world, 
along theories of education which are 
basically alike, the country wide. The 
critics of progressive education, he 
said, would do well to eschew hear-say 
for facts. 

Dean Emerson, of Technology, ex- 
pressed the common enthusiasm stirred 
by this meeting of architects, teachers 
and students, viewing it as a challenge 
to youthful curiosity. He said that op- 
portunity can only be offered the 
young man, who must have the ini- 
tiative to grasp it, expressing himself 
and his time by understanding the 
fundamentals of human _ relationship 
and science. 

Daland Chandler said that the 
architects expect cooperation, 
and initiative from the young gradu- 
ate, rather than a_ full technical 
knowledge; that the Society is en- 
couraging men to establish themselves 
in their own communities, for their 
freer self expression and towards more 
widespread architectural betterment. 

The Architectural Ciub’s annual 
Wednesday lectures led off with a talk 
on “Design in Industry,” by Walter 


vision 


A DETAIL OF THE COURT OF THE SEVEN SEAS, IN THE “WORLD'S FAIR OF THE WEST’ 


D. Teague; November 9. Succeeding 
evenings are scheduled as follows:— 

November 30, “Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Drawings,” by Paul Sachs. 

December 14, “Little Known Places 
in Italy and Sicily,” with autochrome 
plates, by Fletcher Steele. 

January 11, to be announced. 

January 25, “Modern Art,” by 

A. Everett Austin, Jr. 
The proceeds of these lectures are to 
help maintain classes, and there is no 
worthier or more honestly-adminis- 
tered architectural cause in our 
provinces. 

The Club’s Employment Bureau, at 
no charge, has proclaimed the contin- 
uance of its long activity, in a notice 
issued by Secretary Russell Brown. If 
you want an office boy or a head 
draftsman call Executive Secretary 
Bert Buffey at Lafayette 8765. 

On November 12 occurred the 
Club’s first Beer Night of the season, 
captained by Bernard A. Boisclair, 
with President Loring as Chief Tap- 
man, and Robert Bellows heading a 
general discussion which followed a 
motion picture on termites. Raymond 
H. Bigelow of the Terminix Company 
of Massachusetts, amplified the ocular 
showing with a talk which was even 
better and more convincing. What an 
object lesson, we thought, for our 
chosen profession. Here were blind in- 


sects, who could not even stand a 
June breeze without stiffening up in 
the joints, but who had come down 
unchanged through the Ice Ages, on 
a cellulose diet, as was proven by 
termites found embalmed in amber. 
What was the answer? Organization, 
a little Hitlerish to be sure, but a 
tribute to unrelenting and disciplined 
perseverance, without benefit of fine 
talk or waste motion. They don’t even 
see their duty but they do it, and the 
Queen Termite, on a (circa) six-year 
reign, pops fifty thousand papooses a 
day to offset the casualties and spread 
the gospel. Have you noticed a gnaw- 
ing sound in your wooden leg? 

We unearthed a new triple threat, 
back a piece. Starting as an efficient 
office worker, one of the profession’s 
many hearts of oak, George Lloyd, 
first came into local prominence when 
he transformed a_ hotel’s revolving 
door into a whirligig, the night of the 
Harvard-Dartmouth set-to. Voicing a 
reedy but vigorous baritone, he sang 
“The Merry-go-round Broke Down,” 
from somewhere within the blurred 
cylinder. Parched throats in attend- 
ance, awaiting the happy achievement 
of a clear road to the bar, topped the 
alimentary canals of Messrs. Kluwer, 
Waldren, Ingraham, and MacIntosh, 
none of whom will admit, or can re- 

(Continued on page 14) 





TO BE HELD IN SAN FRANCISCO IN 1939. 


HIGGINS — AMERICAN DRAWING INKS OF WORLD RENOWN. 


America will hold two World Fairs next year—in New York and in San Francisco. At the 


Golden Gate, the art of the East and West meet in harmony; at New York, modernism 


prevails. At both, architects have enjoyed a “field day’ 


> 


in the realm of design, creating 


out of skill and imagination buildings of beauty for millions to admire. And always in this 


expression of their genius, ink has played a premier role. 


And ink, to most architects, artists, designers, engineers 


the high quality, even flow and true color of Higgins American Drawing Inks, make them HI 


the preferred inks the world around. Higgins comes in waterproof and soluble blacks and m) 
in 17 brilliant waterproof colors, including white and neutral tint. Specify Higgins on your 
next order —and ask your dealer for one of the new Higgins Color Wheels showing Higgins 


Inks actually applied on drawing paper. Send to us, today, for your free copy of the new 


all who draw 


and interesting edition of Higgins Techniques. 
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Here’s a new designin g tool 
for A rchitects ... 


LUORESCENT LIGHTING 


WITH NEW G-E FLUORESCENT MAZDA Lames 





This striking modern fixture uses 
four exposed 20-watt Daylight 
Fluorescent MAZDA lamps. 





Both pink and daylight Fluores- 
cent MAZDA lamps light “Fan 
and Bill’s” at Glens Falls, N.Y. 





Crowell Publishing Co., Spring- 
field, O. uses 46 Daylight Fluores- 


cent lamps in color matching. 








Because these lamps are 50% cool- 
er they lend themselves to installa- 
tions where heat must be avoided. 


LUORESCENT lighting with the 

new General Electric MAZDA lamps 
offers architects an exciting new instru- 
ment for designing commercial, indus- 
trial, and display lighting. Here’s why: 
MORE LIGHT... COOLER—The new G-E Fluo- 
rescent MAZDA lamps give from 3 to 
200 times more light than incandescent 
lamps of the same wattage and color. For 
the same amount of light, they are 50% 
cooler, and so put less burden on air 
cooling systems. 
NEW INDOOR DAYLIGHT— The daylight 
Fluorescent lamp provides the closest 
approach to real daylight ever produced 
at high efficiency and low cost. With this 
new lamp, you can almost bring “‘day- 
light” indoors. It will be particularly 
useful wherever color discrimination is 
important. 
BRILLIANT NEW COLORS—these lamps avail- 
able in red, gold, pink, blue, green, and 
warm white, offer a wide range of dec- 
orative application for theatres, special- 
ty shops, night clubs, displays, and many 
other places. 
ADAPTABLE TO MODERN ARCHITECTURE—Fluo- 
rescent lamps lend themselves to most 
forms of modern architecture. They 
provide a linear distribution of light at 
maximum efficiency. 


Mail coupon or write today for your free copy 
of G-E’s new illustrated booklet giving useful 
information about G-E Fluorescent MAZDA 
Lamps. General Electric Co., Dept. 166-PP, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Fluorescent lamps can be used for 
indirect lighting by using an in- 
verted trough. 


4 


\ ELECTRIC 





SEND FOR FREE 
BOOKLET WITH 
COMPLETE DATA 









General Electric Co., Dept. 166-PP, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please send me, without obligation, your new 
booklet giving useful information about G-E 
Fluorescent MAZDA lamps. 


NAME 


COMPANY 


STREET oP Ee re ne 
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(Continued from page 12) 


member anything. However, Mr. 
Lloyd’s versatility reached its most re- 
cent peak when his action drawing, of 
the September hurricane doing a vio- 
lence to works of man and nature, 
came within an ace of winning this 
year’s B.A.C. Summer Sketch Prize. 

That Architect Kenney Billings 
won the prize, sounds incidental by 
now, but it was through popular vote 
on the four best sketches culled by 
Hoyland Bettinger. The Second Prize 
went to E. Donald Robb. 

One of our trade’s many disastrous 
peculiarities is the tendency of its 
workers to flock together in play, 
rather than to forage afield for new 
business. Take the case of James 
Holden, Gordon Kunz, Douglas Gass, 
and T. Cranston Albro III, who make 
as ardent a golfing team as ever man- 
ipulated a furtive hand-mashie or used 
red balls on a snowy course. 

Forced by a rush of football pas- 
sengers to take the bridal suite on the 
New York boat, Ed Clancy was just 
peeping through the porthole to get a 
breath of Spectacle Island, when a 
cabin boy entered and left a florist’s 
box. Our hero thought the steamship 
company was admitting their substan- 
tial take on bridal suites by rushing 
in a floral offering, but he opened it to 












































@ STYLING—Halsey Taylor Foun- | 
tains are ever abreast of the | 
moment’s mode in design! | 
@ EFFICIENCY—Freedom from | 
servicing annoyances, efficient 

performance, are recognized fea- | 
tures of these modern fountains, 


@ SANITATION— The distinctive 
Halsey Taylor two-stream projec- 
tor and practical automatic stream 
control 
in health-safety ! 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 





behold a bunch of celery. Although 
Ed is a finicky eater, the apiaceous 
stalks tasted good to him, and he was 
really grateful to the fresh landlubber 
who had tried to be smart. 

It is interesting to note that How- 
ard Johnson’s entire architectural de- 
partment, from Head-man Morgan to 
office boy, is B.A.C. trained. 

I am now investigating inaccuracies 
in the story about Mr. Hepburn’s 
house, last month. The building is 
said to have been dated too late, and 
someone has laid claim to having 
owned a bigger and better elm tree, 
which also blew over. (EpiTor’s 
Norte: See letter below.) 

A serious-minded young graduate is 
reported to have asked one of our 
rough-and-tumble practitioners for a 
job, in cultured tones. Said the latter, 
“Swallow that hot potato Son, I can’t 
understand you.” And the lad, with 
ready though hurt comprehension re- 
plied, “But sir, that’s my accent.” 

LEON KEACH 


Date of House 
Not 1790—but 1763 


Following publication of our picture 
of his hurricane-struck home and an- 
cient elm in Concord, in the last issue 
of Penci. Points, Andrew H. Hep- 





burn, Architect, of Boston, kindly 
sent us these interesting details about 
those two New England landmarks: 

“IT was interested in reading the 
paragraph in PeNcit Pornts regard- 
ing my unfortunate experience in the 
hurricane. The article states that my 
house is dated 1790. As a matter of 
fact, the date 1763 is carved in the 
granite base of the house, and the 
wood finish in six of the eight rooms 
suggests this early period. I am not 
now referring to the wing which is 
considerably older. I have been unable 
to find out where this date came from 
or who carved it. I have always be- 
lieved the house pre-Revolutionary. 

“When we moved the tree we had 
a chance to count the rings which 
numbered 178. In other words, if the 
date on the house is correct, the house 
would be 175 years old and the tree 
178 years old. We have always be- 
lieved that two trees were planted, 
one on each side of the entrance, when 
the house was built and the one re- 
cently destroyed, survived. 

“T have just talked with Mr. Harry 
Little hoping that I might get some 
information from him regarding the 
date of the house, but he has no fur- 
ther information except that the man 
from whom I bought it stated def- 
initely that investigations showed that 
the house had been built in 1763.” 
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These features are al- 
ways found in Gillott's 
Pens. They assure accu- 
rate, neat drawings. For 
over a century Gillott's 
| have been the principal 
| "tools" of those inter- 
ested in pen and_ ink 


If you have not used a 
. Gillott Pen, do so today. 
| Sold at all art suppliers. 


Send direct for a 25c 
sample set of six pens 
or a complete $1.00 set, 
including three exqui- 
sitely fine points. 
ALFRED FIELD & CO., Inc. 
Established 1836 


93 Chambers Street 
New York, N. Y. 


for dependability, 
quality, flexibility... 





No. 170—Fine Point 


No. 290—Superfine Point 


No. 659—Crow Quill—Superfine 
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No. 303—Original Extra-Fine Pen 
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Waiting For You 





THERE IS A BIG SURPRISE Waiting for you when 
you sketch with the Mona Lisa Oil Chalk 
Crayons. Ease of blending, smoothness and 
brilliance of color make this medium a welcome and 
necessary addition to your equipment. 






































Mona Lisa sticks are unsurpassed for cartooning and for 
the “modern” effects now so much in vogue. They are 
wonderful time-savers on work where large areas must 
be laid on smoothly. Cartoons, with their lizhtness of 
theme and treatment, make a pleasant variation from 
your more serious work. It is best to start right cut ona 
big piece of paper, and with broad, free strokes, fet some- 
thing suggest itself. This is a fine way to limber up and 
many tricks of handling come to light in this way. 

In the above drawing, the waves, clouds, tree trunks, 
etc. were laid on with single strokes of the full crayon, 
while on the finer details. sharpened sticks were used. 


— ) 


Kol ) J Noor (eucil (Omparn jJuc. 
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Mona Lisas are unusually strong and hold a fine point. 
So well do they blend, that it is possible to use a 
smooth ledger paper without any piling up of shining 
wax. On paper with a noticeable tooth, the blending 
properties are even more apparent, and in either case no 
solvent need be used. 

Mona Lisa sticks in their 49 bright, cheerful colors, 
simply pour out on the paper in such broad sweeping 
lines that niggling is impossible. Frequent change of 
pace like this keeps one from going stale and is often 
the means of opening up an entirely new field of techni- 
cal handling for important things. 


This is the tenth of a series fr drawings by 
Mr. Michele. Others will follow from time to time, 
KOH-I-NOOR 1500 DRAWING PENCILS 
Now 


10c each $1.00 per dozen 


373 Fourth « LvewneJlew York 
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via STRENGTH 


MEANS LONGER LIFE 








NONCRETE 


A roofs are stronger and last longer 


walls, floors and 
if the concrete has been reinforced 
fabric. 

American Steel & Wire Company 
Wire Fabric is a factory made prod- 


with wire 


uct. It has been designed to give 


even distribution of strength and at 
the s reduces labor costs. 


same time 


Any type of labor can put Wire 


Fabric in place with ease and as soon 
as it has been put in place it is ready 
for the concrete to be poured. 

Our Wire Fabric for building con- 
struction is available in Triangle 
Mesh and Electric Welded square or 
rectangular mesh. Both can be de- 
livered in sheets or in rolls according 
to your specification. We will send 
you complete details on request. 


3) WIRE FABRIC 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Columbia S:ecl Company, 


Pacific Coast Distributors ¢ United States Steel Products Company 





, New York, Export Distributors 
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This lovely building 
icel of the desizns 


is tvp 
: exec uted 


beauty being 
country by 
Glass Blocks 
Turner. Contractor. - + 
struction Company, 


architects employing 


{rchitects . - 


in Houston, Texas 

for light and 
throughout the 
PC 
Elliott & 


Schneider Con- 


_S 














«a eam 


MBDICAL CENTER 


zate TRAVIS 








Fong FECTS have found PC 
Glass Blocks an extremely satis- 


factory material to use in designing 


structures meant to combine good 
looks 


bright crystal beauty of PC Glass 


with practical utility. The 
Blocks, laid up in gleaming panels, is 
obvious to every eve. And the practi- 
cal qualities of these blocks contrib- 
ute importantly to better buildings. 

PC Glass Blocks assure generous 
daylight in building interiors... but 
daylight which is pleasantly diffused, 
and which is obtained without sacri- 
fice of privacy. Obtained, too, with- 
out the heat loss and insulating diff- 
culties which 


usually accompany 


large areas of clear glass. A PC Glass 





Distributed by 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


and by W. P. Fulter & Co. on the Pacific Coast 


Block panel combines the light-trans- 
mitting properties of glass with the 
insulating value of a masonry wall. 

Further, these blocks effectively in- 
sulate against sound. They are easy 
to clean, cut building maintenance 
costs. ‘hey are perfectly at home in 
either traditional 6r modern archi- 
tecture. And they are as useful in de- 
signing theatres, hospitals, and pub- 
lic buildings as they are in creating 
beautiful, livable homes. 

Send the coupon—today— for our 
free booklet of complete information 
about PC Glass Blocks. These blocks 
are manufactured by _ Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation, which will 
gladly supply you, upon request, 
with any data you may desire on the 
application of glass blocks or struc- 


tural glass to building construction. 














ee . ec 

ittsburgh Corning Corpora ‘ 
5 38X se Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. ” 

P Please send me, without obligation, } ord <s 
book of facts about PC Glass Blocks entitlec 


Glass Age Arrives.” 


Name 





Street 
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SPRY oe 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, 
but there is no limit to the number of different notices pertain- 
ing to different things which any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service De- 
partments must reach us before the fifth of each 
month if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Ad- 
dress all communications to 330 West 42nd Street, 


New York, N. Y. 


PERSONALS 
BERNARD E. ROWAN, Architect, with Mal Gianni 


and Alfred E. Vitaro, Designers, has established an 
ofice at 613 Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
the practice of architecture. 

GUSTAV JENSEN, Designer, has moved his office to 
16 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 

IRVING P. MARKS, Architect, has located his offices 
at 186 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WILLIAM B. HARVARD, Architect, formerly of 
Miami Beach, has opened his office in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, at 330 N. Beach Drive. 

ROBERT B. COLTRIN, Architect, has opened an 
ofice for the general practice of architecture at 514 
First National Bank Building, Houston, Texas. 

JOHN S. CROMELIN, Architect, has been appointed 

supervising architect and construction manager of 

the Clearing Industrial District, Inc., 2800-acre in- 
dustrial suburb adjoining Chicago’s southwest edge. 

KENNETH DUPREY, Architectural Modeler, has 

established an architectural modeling service at 29 

Mechanics Street, Putnam, Connecticut, for archi- 

tects in New England. He will call at your office 

and give estimates on contemplated models upon re- 
ceipt of letter or telephone call. Telephone, Putnam 

Si, 

A. V. ALVARES, Architect, is opening new offices in 
Hongkong, China. Address P. O. Box 950. 


G. 


= 


THE MART 


Wanted: Copy of Modern Perspective, Wm. Robert 
Ware, MacMillan Company, N. Y., 1900. State price 
and condition. Communicate Miss Flagg, PENcIL 
PoInTs. 

Walter E. Marriott, 826 N. Main Avenue, Scranton, 
Pa., has for sale a complete file of PENct. Ports 
from June, 1920, through July, 1933, all clean and 
in excellent condition. 


Francis J. Devlin, 853 East Ontario Street, Philadelphia, 


Pa., has the following for sale in part or as a lot: 
Pencit Pornts—September through December, 1922; 
January, and October, 1923; all of 1925 except Janu- 
ary, February, and March; all of 1926, 1927, 1928, 
1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, all of 
1936 except March, September and December; in- 
complete 1937 and 1938 issues. Architectural Record 
—April, November, and December, 1924; all of 1925 
except February and March; all of 1926 except March 
and November; all of 1927 except August; all of 
1928 except December; all of 1929 and 1930, all of 
1931 except October; all of 1932 except October, 
Nover:ber and December; May, August, September, 
October, and December, 1933; all of 1934, 1935, 
1936; all of 1937 except October, November, and 
December. A large drawing board 60” x 36”, at- 
tached to portable stand, which can be tilted to any 
angle desired, including vertical position. An engi- 
neer’s transit with case, in good condition. Make offer 
including the postage or delivery charges. 


Louis L. Wetmore, 5 Sherman Avenue, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., has the following books for sale: The Land- 
scape Gardening Book, Grace Tabor; The Significance 
of the Fine Arts, Committee on Education A.I.A., 
revised edition; The Dutch Colonial House, Aymar 
Embury II; Interior Decoration, Parsons; A History 
of Architecture, Hamlin; History of Architecture, 
Fletcher; Handbook of Architectural Practice, A.1.A.; 
Gothic Architecture in England, Francis Bond; Stones 
for Building and Decoration, Merrill; Detail of Build- 
ing Construction, Clarence Martin; Vignola, Esquis; 
Grade School Buildings, Book II, Bruce; School Build- 
ings and Grounds, University of the State of N. Y.; 
Good Practice in Construction, Parts I and II, Knob- 
loch; Gothische Architetsturen, Mackenzie & Pugin; 
Photographische, Reise-Aufuabruen, England, Frank- 
reich, etc., Adolf Burr; Architektur im Bild, 
Facaden Imeraume Grundrise und Details, Bruno 
Hessling. All in good condition, some new. Please 
make offer. 


Paul Betzler, 230 West 105th Street, Apt. 3E, New 
York, N. Y., has for sale a drawing table, 31” x 42”, 
adjustable, like new. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
POSITIONS OPEN 


FIRST CLASS field construction superintendent for 
architect’s office in middle west; must be of proven 
experience and integrity. Give full particulars. Box 
No. 1200. 


ASSOCIATE Architect wanted. An interest in an estab- 
lished architectural office in one of the coming south- 
ern cities may be obtained for a small cash considera- 
tion. This is a chance for a young, well trained archi- 
tect to start with an established office of twenty-five 
years. Full particulars as to qualifications. Box No. 
1201. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ARCHITECTURAL draftsman, 8 years’ experience. 
Design and drafting small residential work. Good 
knowledge of structural steel and reinforced concrete 
building design. Box No. 1202. 


(Continued on page 32, Advertising Section) 
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PUBLICATIONS 
ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen and 
Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless 
otherwise noted, upon request, to readers of PENCIL 
Points by the firm issuing them. When writing for 
these items please mention PENciL PotntTs. 


SERIES 120 KAWNEER SEALAIR DOUBLE-HUNG 

WINDOWS.—A.LA. File No. 16-e. Folder No. 738 
presenting descriptive data, specifications, installation 
details and sizes covering a line of double-hung win- 
dows in aluminum or bronze. 6 pp. 8% x 11. The 
Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 
Published by the same firm, “Series 220 Kawneer 
Sealair Double-Hung Windows.”—A.1.A. File No. 
16-e. Folder No. 938 covering a line of double-hung 
windows of all aluminum construction for schools, 
apartments, residences, hospitals, hotels, commercial, 
public and monumental buildings. Specifications, in- 
stallation instructions and details, sizes, etc. 6 pp. 
814 x 11. 


NEW BRUNSWICK RUBBERCEPTOR.—Folder de- 
scribing and illustrating the Brunswick Rubberceptor, 
a complete shower stall floor of seamless rubber with 
slip-proof safety tread. The Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Co., Plumbing Fixture Division, 625 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


CLASSICAL COLUMNS FOR MODERN BUILD- 
INGS.—A.ILA. File No. 12-m. Catalog No. 50-h 
describes and illustrates a line of Union Metal steel 
building columns. Included are architectural and con- 
struction details, designs, specifications, dimension 
chart, load bearing data, etc., together with data on 
metal pergolas and exterior lighting fixtures. 16 pp. 
8’ x 11. The Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. 


NEW AUER REGISTER BOOK NO. 39.—Compre- 
hensive catalog covering a complete line of registers, 
intakes and grilles for gravity heating and air con- 
ditioning systems. Register capacities, dimensions, list 
prices, etc. 72 pp. 8% x 11. The Auer Register Co., 
3608 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


STEWART PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL RAIL- 
INGS.—Catalog No. R-38 illustrates a large number 
of designs of plain and ornamental railings, trellis 
work, bracket and pier lanterns, interior gates, grilles, 
etc. Included are construction details and instructions 
for measuring. 24 pp. 8% x 11. The Stewart Iron 
Works Co., Inc., Cincinnati, O. 

Published by the same firm, “Book of Designs.” Cata- 
log D presents more than 70 illustrations of Stewart 


iron fence installations of a special and highly orna- 
mental nature. Looseleaf. 48 pp. 834 x 11%. 


HEATING PUMPS AND ACCESSORIES BY DUN- 
HAM.—Bulletin No. 602.—Useful reference manual 
for architects and engineers covering a complete line 
of heating pumps and accessories. Included are speci- 
fications, capacities, dimensions, engineering data, in- 
stallation details, etc. 32 pp. 8% x 11. C. A. Dunham 
Co., 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl. 


(Continued on page 30, Advertising Section) 





He Will Vote Twice 


HIS youngster will cast 

ballots in at least two 
presidential elections, before 
the Samson Spot Sash Cord 
installed in his nursery last 
nonth needs replacement. 
Actual experience and lab- 
oratory tests prove Samson 


Spot Sash Cord of the proper 
size will stand approximately 
25 years of service, and it is 
noiseless. 

Look for the Colored Spots, 
our trade-mark, used only 
with this quality. 


















Stevenson 
Vestibule Door 


os * FE i 
CONCENTR ATION At the doorway comes 
the test of refrigerated 


rooms. Unless the doors seal efficiently, open easily, close with 
certainty; unless doors and hardware are built to stand up year after 
year—profits, products, and reputation for quality are in danger. 
Designing and constructing doors that will do all this is no ‘‘part- 
time’’ job—it has engaged ALL our attention, has called for ALL 
our experience of 50 years past. 


When so much depends on doors, can users afford Jess than 
JAMISON-BUILT DOORS—the best, at no price penalty? 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


Jamison, Stevenson & Victor Doors 
HAGERSTOWN, MD., U.S.A. Branches in all Principal Cities 


PARSISON: 





(See our catalog in Sweet’s Catalog File) 
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PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 29, Advertising Section) 


HASKELITE COMPOUND LUMBER FLOORING.— 
Illustrated bulletin describing the advantages of 
Haskelite compound lumber flooring. Included is table 
showing physical properties of woods most commonly 
used for flooring including the two leading wood 
species used in this type of flooring. 8 pp. 84% x 11. 
Haskelite Mfg. Co., 208 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


SNEAD ARMOR GRIDS.—Series of bulletins pub- 
lished for architects and engineers on the subject of 
Snead armor grids used in a wide variety of indus- 
tries and institutions for armoring driveways, trafhe 
aisles, ramps, platforms, cold storage rooms, etc. Snead 
& Co., 96 Pine St., Jersey City, N. J. 

OZITE INSULATING AND CUSHIONING MATE- 
RIALS.—Catalog No. 38 describes and illustrates a 
complete line of hair felt products for thermal insula- 
tion, sound absorption and general cushioning. In- 
dexed. 26 pp. 8'% x 11. American Hair & Felt Co., 
222 North Bank Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


TRANE UNIT HEATERS.—Bulletin $327 presents 
detailed description of a line of unit heaters suitable 
for a wide range of applications. 20 pp. 81% x 11. 


The Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
WOODCO MITERTRIM.—Descriptive folder showing 


in detail a new, improved factory-fitted and factory- 
mitered window and door trim of colonial design cas- 
ing with an exclusive positive-lock joint. 4 pp. 814 x 
11. General Woodcraft Co., North Bergen, N. J. 

NEW BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN.—A.LA. File 
No. 29. Folder describing a new semi-circular, enam- 
eled iron or stainless steel washfountain designed par- 
ticularly for the small or narrow washrooms of 
schools, colleges, institutions, offices, factories, etc. 
4 pp. 8'4 x 11. Bradley Washfountain Co., N. 22nd 
and W. Michigan Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 


AMERICAN HARDWOOD FLOORING AND ITS 
USES.—New booklet intended to answer the need 
for authentic information cn the manufacture of 
hardwood flooring, the various types available, its ap- 
plication and finishes. Complete descriptive matter is 
presented covering Northern hard maple, beech and 
birch, in addition to some other hardwoods. 36 pp. 
6 x 9, Copies can be procured by sending 10 cents 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
i <. 


THE CHARM OF A_LIGHT-CONDITIONED 
HOME. — Attractive brochure illustrating a wide 
selection of lighting fixtures suitable for every room 
of the home. Included is a useful selection guide. 
24 pp. 8'2 x 11. Lightolier Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Published by the same firm, “Lamps by Lightelier.” 
—New illustrated catalog featuring ten groups of 
floor and _ table lam ps covering every residence re- 
quirement. Design trends range from Early American 
and 18th Century, English and French, through Wil- 
liamsburg Colonial to Swedish modern. 24 pp. 8 x 12. 


METAL LATH NEWS.—October issue features with 
illustrations and construction details a race track 
grandstand and two homes in which steel framing is 
combined with metal lath and concrete stucco. In- 
cluded are specifications for portland cement stucco 
on steel frame construction. Metal Lath Manufactur- 
ers Assn., 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


IMPERIAL FLOATLESS SUMP PUMPS.—Catalog No. 
438 describes and illustrates a line of automatic elec- 
trically operated sump pumps for removing seepage, 
overflow, drainage and flood water and for back- 
water prevention. Specifications, sizes, capacities and 
weights. 8 pp. 8'4 x 11. The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

ROCKWOOD DUALGUARD DATA SHEETS. — 
Series of three data sheets describing the Rockwood 
pneumatic remote control system for fire hose sta- 
tions, 8% x 11. Rockwood Sprinkler Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 


SHOWER BATH ENCLOSURES BY LEHMAN.— 
A.I.A. File No. 29-h-3. Catalog E. Useful reference 
guide covering a line of shower bath enclosures. Com- 
plete descriptive data, specifications, sizes, shapes, etc. 
16 pp. 8% x 11. Lehman Sprayshield Co., 2514 North 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WARD LEONARD HEAVY DUTY RELAY. — 

A.A. File No. 31-d-5. Bulletin 132 describes a new 
relay developed for heavy duty service on a. c. and 
d. c. circuits. 8'4 x 11. Ward Leonard Electric Co., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Published by the same firm, “Thermal Time Delay 
Relays.” A.I.A. File No. 31-d-5. Bulletin 351 illus- 
trates and describes three types of thermal time dela 
relays. 8% x 11. 


WHEELOCK STANDARDS.—Catalog describing and 
illustrating a line of interior fire alarm equipment, 
code call systems, signals and relays. Specifications, 
dimensions, etc. 16 pp. 8% x 11. Signal Engineering 
& Manufacturing Co., 150 W. 14th St., New York, 
N.. ¥. 

RO-WAY OVERHEAD TYPE GARAGE DOORS.— 

A.L.A. File No. 17-a-2. Folder with descriptive mat- 
ter, specifications and detail drawings covering a line 
of overhead type garage doors for residence, commer- 
cial and industrial use. 6 pp. 81% x 11. Rowe Mfg. 
Co., Galesburg, IIl. 
Published by the same firm, “Ro-Way Electric Door 
Operators.” Folder describing a line of electric garage 
door openers for residential, commercial and indus- 
trial use. Specifications. 6 pp. 8% x 11. 

ANKORTITE BUILDING ACCESSORIES.—Catalog 

describing and illustrating typical applications of 
a line of building accessories for masonry and for 
floors, walls and doorways. 18 pp. 8% x 11. The 
Floor Accessories Co., Inc., 14th and Chestnut Sts., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Published by the same firm, “Ankortite Dividing 
Strips and Bars.” A.1.A. File No. 22-e. Folder cover- 
ing a line of dividing strips and bars for terrazzo 
floors. 4 pp. 8% x 11. 

PYRAMID COLOR STRIPE MOULDING. — Folder 
announcing and describing a recent!y-developed line 
of color stripe stainless steel mouldings equipped 
with the snap-on feature. Pyramid Metals Co., 455 
No. Oakley Blvd., Chicago, III. 

NESBITT SERIES H EXTENDED COPPER HEAT- 
ING SURFACE.—A.I.A. File No. 30-C-4. New 
catalog giving detailed description of the -Nesbitt 
Series H heating surface, a durable lightweight heat- 
ing element of corrosion-resistant copper and copper- 
alloy, suitable for all applications involving steam-to- 
air transfer. Physical and selection data, capacity 
tables, typical systems, piping notes and details, 
specifications, etc. 48 pp. 8% x 11. John J. Nes- 
bitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Continued on page 31, Advertising Section) 
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PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from page 30, Advertising Section) 


LIGHTING STYLES BY BEARDSLEE.—Catalog No. 
38 listing and illustrating more than 300 designs of 
lighting fixtures for residences, apartments, churches, 
etc. 64 pp. 814 x 11. Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co., 
216 South Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


SERIES 5400 SARGENT & GREENLEAF EXIT 
BOLTS.—A.I.A. File No. 27-C-5. Descriptive folder 
covering a line of exit bolts for double doors. 4 pp. 
8'4 x 11. Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

WHITCO CASEMENT HARDWARE.—A.LA. File 
No. 27-c. Folder with descriptive data and details 
covering a line of casement hardware. 4 pp. 81% x 
11. Vincent Whitney Co., 130 Tenth St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

LAMINATED ARCHES FOR CHURCHES.—A.LA. 

File No. 19-b. Catalog describing the advantages of 
glued laminated construction for roof supports in 
churches and parish halls. Various interesting photo- 
graphs showing recent installations demonstrate the 
flexibility of design possible with unit glued Jam- 
inated arches from the most severe to the highly dec- 
orative. 8 pp. 8’ x 11. Unit Structures, Inc., Pesh- 
tigo, Wis. 
Published by the same firm, “Laminated Arches for 
Gymnasiums, Community Buildings and Audito- 
riums.” Bulletin shows some recent installations end 
explains the outstanding advantages and manifold ap- 
plications possible with unit laminated arches. Draw- 
ings, dimension data, etc. 8 pp. 8 x 11. 

G-E PHOTOELECTRIC RELAY.—Bulletin GEA- 
2679-A describes the advantages of the G-E photo- 
electric relay for automatic light control. Installation 
data, drawings and dimensions. : Pp. 814 x 11. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


DATA WANTED 


Architect, 613 Bessemer 
(Data for complete A.I.A. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


BERNARD E. ROWAN, 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
file. ) 

A. V. ALVARES, Architect, P. O. Box 950, Hong- 
kong, China. (Complete data for A.I.A. file.) 

IRVING P. MARKS, Architect, 186 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. L. PAYNE, Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, 
Fort Smith School District, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
(Data on school equipment and specialties. ) 

BENSON CAPSUOT, Construction Superintendent, 
780 Pelham Parkway, Bronx, N. Y. 

JOHN MORRICE, Draftsman, 79 Speedwell Ave., 
Morristown, N. J. (Complete data for A.I.A. file.) 

AUGUST J. IGNELZI, Designer, 160 East 23rd Street, 
Chicago Heights, Ill. (Data for complete A.I.A. files.) 

JOHN P. WISNIEWSKI, Draftsman, 1918 Fleet Street, 
Baltimore, Md. (Data on residential work, store 
fronts, small commercial buildings, also A.I.A. data.) 

RALPH BADE, Student, Edgewood Drive, P. O. Box 
71, Glen Head, L. IL, N. Y. (Data for A.LA. file.) 

FREEMAN W. FISHER, Student, 1750 N. Serrano, 
Apt. 501, Hollywood, Calif. (Data for A.I.A. file, 
and samples. ) 

LEWIS F. GLUCKMAN, Student, 4616 Welch Place, 

Hollywood, Calif. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 
A practical course (HOME STUDY) by mail only 


Prepares Architects and Draftsmen 
for structural portion of 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 
For many this is the most difficult section of the examinations. 
Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete or steel. 
Successfully conducted for the past six years. Our complete 
Structural Engineerimg course well known for twenty-seven years. 


Literature without obligation—write TODAY 


WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


College House Offices Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 











sack BINDERS 


FOR PENCIL POINTS 


Two-inch $2.00 Capacity 


——_. 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 












PENCIL 
DECEMBER, 












POINTS 
1938 


FREE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE FOR READERS 
OF PENCIL POINTS 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of 
Pencit Points, 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 
25 words or less in this Department FREE—over 25 
words ten cents per word should accompany all notices. 
Copy must be in by 12th of month preceding date of 


issue. 


(Continued from page 28, Advertising Section) 


POSITIONS WANTED 


JUNIOR. draftsman, graduate of Dickinson High 
School, architectural course, one year at Pratt Insti- 
tute, one summer’s experience. Will go anywhere for 
reasonable offer. Milton Lipkin, 372 Communipaw 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

MEMORIAL designer-draftsman and ofhce man, 25 
years in the retail memorial field. Make an offer. 
B. C. Holland, 2404 Clark St., Columbia, S. C. 


ARCHITECTURAL draftsman, 27 years old, single, 
hold degree in five-year architectural course. Two 
years with registered architects, one year with plan- 
ning board, drafting maps and subdivision work. Will 
accept employment anywhere. Salary secondary. Box 
No. 1203. 

RENDERING: Free lance work done in any medium 
desired. Estimates furnished in advance from de- 
scription of type of work and size of drawing. E. F. 
Ransom, 1416-11th St., Sacramento, Calif. 


DRAFTSMAN, 25 years’ office and field experience, 
various types of buildings, including churches, 
sketches to erection. Prefer small office. Will take 
temporary position. Salary moderate. Box No. 1204. 


YOUNG man, 20, High School graduate, desires posi- 
tion in architectural or construction firm. No experi- 
ence but willing to start at bottom. Plan to continue 
studies at night. Good letterer, pen and pencil draw- 
ing or tracing. Martin Wintergreen, 5331 Cottage 
Grove, Chicago, Ill. 


JUNIOR draftsman, architectural, full time employ- 
ment while attending night college. Neat, precise and 
very anxious to learn. Good references. Box No. 1205. 


JUNIOR architectural draftsman, age 21, four years’ 
training, 1 year experience, dependable and accurate. 
Any reasonable offer accepted. Available immediately. 
Box No. 1206. 


ARCHITECTURAL and structural draftsman with 
thorough design and superintending experience, spe- 
cialize in industrial buildings. Nine years’ experience. 
Looking for position with future. Location immate- 
rial. Box No. 1207. 


ARCHITECTURAL designer, draftsman and detailer; 
exceptionally capable on industrial work. Assume re- 
sponsibility. A producer. Completion of large plant 
causes change. Prefer southern connection. Box No. 
1208. 

ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN, 5 years’ experi- 
ence. B.S. in architecture Armour Inst. 28 years of 
age, single. Store remodelling and small residences. 
Box No. 1209. 


ARCHITECTURAL graduate anxious to secure office 
experience, embodying all phases of architectural 
work. Salary secondary. Go anywhere. Box No. 1210. 


DRAFTSMAN. 25 years’ experience, various types of 
building, including churches and schools. Sketches 
to erection. Will take temporary position. Salary 
moderate. Box No. 1211. 


REGISTERED architect, good designer, 18 years’ ex- 
perience with all types of buildings and all branches 
of the work wishes position with possibility of part- 
nership. Willing to invest. Consider any location. 
Box No. 1212. 

GRADUATING from University of Michigan in June 
with Bachelor of Science in architecture degree. Have 
some office experience. Interested in position in archi- 
tectural office or allied trades. Any locality, even for- 
eign country. Box No. 1213. 

GRADUATE in landscape architecture, city planning. 
Three years’ experience in park department and plan- 
ning commission office in Illinois and California; can 
survey and supervise landscape construction. Box No. 
1214. 

ARCHITECT, first class all around man board and 
supervision, creative designer, good in modern, wide 
experience, 45, American Christian. Will accept posi- 
tion in Florida. Box No. 1215. 

ARCHITECT, B.A. Mass. Inst. of Tech. Three years’ 
experience in office and in field. Age 26, single. De- 
signs, perspectives, sketches, working drawings. Box 
No. 1216. 

SUPERVISING Architect of a western state desires to 
change position because of political shortcomings. 
Age 25, graduate of Univ. of Penna. Architectural 
School. Qualifications and examples of work sent 
upon request. Minimum salary $50.00. Box No. 1217. 


ARCHITECT with extensive experience would like to 
join another architect (or firm) New York vicinity 
preferred pro-tem to assist on basis of a nominal 
salary with view to associateship. Thoroughly com- 
petent. Three medals. References exchanged. Box No. 
1218. 

DRAFTSMAN, age 46, creative designer, 15 years’ 
private practice but don’t like business details. Wants 
association where can handle job from sketches to 
supervision. Moderate salary or commission. Box No. 
1219. 

WOMAN architect wants position with small firm in 
east. First class on working drawings, quick sketches, 
rendering, landscaping, specifications. Twenty years’ 
experience. Well poised, well bred. Capable of meet- 
ing clients. Specialized in fine residences. Box No. 
1220. 

DRAFTSMAN, 21 years of age, a year and a half ex- 
perience in structural and architectural drafting. 
John Lesniewski, 992 East 8th Street, Erie, Pa. 


ARCHITECTURAL draftsman, age 19, desires posi- 
tion with builder or architect. Three years’ experience 
in architect’s office. Familiar with building depart- 
ment procedure. Evening student, N. Y. U. School 
of Architecture. Larry Reich, 1376 Bristow St., 
N.. %.%. 

DRAFTSMAN, age 26, Christian, four years’ Columbia 
University (extension) School of Architecture, two 
years, N. Y. U. (extension) School of Architecture, 
five years’ experience in architect’s office. Wishes posi- 
tion where knowledge of architecture can be ex- 
tended. Furnish best references. Moderate salary. 
Frank Rista, 646 Monroe Place, West N. Y., N. J. 


(Continued on page 39, Advertising Section) 
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Potomac Patter 


Whether or not our national press 
carried items on Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
heave-ho on Williamsburg’s Colonial 
Architecture at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary on October 24, the 
facts bear repeating. He pointed his 
piquant criticism at this romantic and 
colorful architecture based upon a 
“borrowed” culture, at the vast ex- 
pense of a meticulous restoration to be 
seen by housewives and highbrows, of 
contractors, real estate operators, and 
of more or less fortunate (?) archi- 
tects whose ten per cent would barely 
cover the cost of drawings, at free- 
dom, and Democracy based on a hang- 
over of the old feudal system, at 
Englishmen with their borrowed cul- 
ture and at our forefathers with whom 
“something was the matter.” Re- 
porters gobbled and garbled his words 
—as your correspondent is no doubt 
doing now—front page copy! 

This dialectic assault on Williams- 
burg was the prologue to his appear- 
ance in Washington on October 25. 
The Association of Federal Architects 
invited Wright to address a special 
meeting of the Association at the 
Mayflower Hotel. With no restrictions 
as to time or subject, he accepted and 
before some six hundred architects, 
laymen and news reporters, he again 
spoke his piece . . . but definitely. He 
did not disappoint the various elements 
of his audience, the government archi- 
tects, the private practitioners, the 
few politicians and particularly the 
newspaper men. He spoke to the delec- 
tation of some, the vexation of others 
and the edification of the world in 
general. He reached out and touched 
upon nearly everything — everything 
that in the final analysis could be 
reflected in an American architecture. 





He opened his address by again re- 
ferring to Williamsburg. In order to 
head off any adverse criticism on his 
comments of the day before, he re- 
iterated his remarks by the use of a 
more simplified vocabulary. It worked. 

Skipping lightly over the highlights 
... ‘We have been turning to Europe 
for it (organic architecture), because 
the eclecticism which has flourished 
among us can only get it that way. 
Nothing which is ours can get 
much credence in our best circles. . . 
We are going to have glass—steel— 
and gratification of our sense of space 

Culture will assert itself. This 
thing for which America goes around 
the world, we'll have it to. Not by 
way of government . I know of 
nothing more silly than to expect the 
government to solve our problems for 
us. If we have no ideas, how can gov- 
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An example of Robert Henri Mutrux’s facility with red chalk as a sketch medi- 


um is this crisp study of a church at Litchfield, Connecticut. The artist is of 


Swiss parentage and has had wide experience in this country and Europe as a 


renderer, illustrator, teacher, and writer. A graduate of Washington University, 


St. Louis, the Fontainebleau School, and Lausanne University, he now is con- 
nected with a New York office. and recently sketched “Connecticut in Chalk” 


ernment have any? .. . I feel a burn- 
ing indignation in my soul when I see 
the desecration which is with us, and 
our own fault.” 

Your correspondent would be very 
happy to supply his readers with a 
copy of Mr. Wright’s speech. Address 
him in care of PENciL Ports. 

The Washington Chapter of the 
A.LA. is seriously entertaining the 
idea of reviving the old atelier, but 
under a new name and_ slightly 
changed procedure. The necessity of 
continued study of architecture has 
been recognized again, thank goodness, 
but as everyone is busy, little time 
could be devoted to large complete 
studies, grandiose schemes and render- 
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ings. The committee has therefore 
adopted the idea of having a monthly 
forum. The problems would be small 
scale sketches, unrendered. They would 
be assembled at one time in one of 
the local offices and publicly viewed 
and criticized, by the exhibitors. 

No prizes, no university credits, no 
Beaux Arts credits—but no dues. 
Nothing but the fun. Who’ll supply 
that? Harry F. Cunningham, critique 
of the old atelier, has kindly offered 
his services to aid any of the com- 
petitors—if they come out to his house 
or office. We will watch to see how 
this little scheme works out, how 
many will participate and who will 
benefit most. RED 
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COMPETITION ANNOUNCEMENTS AND RESULTS 


To encourage higher education in 
architecture, The American Institute 
of Architects has announced the Ed- 
ward Langley Scholarships will be 
awarded in 1939 for advanced study, 
research, and travel. 

The grants, limited to 10 with no 
stipend exceeding $1,500, are open to 
architects, architectural draftsmen, 
graduate students, and teachers of 
architecture in the United States and 
Canada. Architects may propose any 
other architects or architectural 
draftsmen, as candidates for the 
awards, to the Regional Director of 
the Institute who represents the dis- 
trict in which the proposers and can- 
didates reside. Proposals will be re- 
ceived from January 1 to March 1. 

Graduate students and teachers of 
architecture who wish to apply for 
the scholarships must be proposed by 
the faculty or head of architectural 
schools approved by the Institute, to 
the Institute’s Committee on Educa- 
tion, of which C. C. Zantzinger, 
Philadelphia, is Chairman. Undergrad- 
uates are not eligible for the scholar- 
ships, but architectural draftsmen who 
plan to do undergraduate work or take 
special courses in architectural schools 
may be proposed. A second award to 
the holder of a scholarship is allowed. 
No candidate may propose himself. 

The awards will be announced about 
June 1 by the Investment Commit- 
tee of the Institute, which is composed 
of Edwin Bergstrom, Los Angeles, 
Chairman; Albert J. Evers, San Fran- 
cisco; and Robert K. Fuller, Denver. 


Festival T heater 

The American National Theater and 
Academy has announced an architec- 
tural competition for “a great festival 
theater planned to be built on the 
campus of The College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
and in time probably to be duplicated, 
with modifications, on the Pacific 
Coast, in the Middle West, and in the 
Southwest.” 

The competition opened November 
15, 1938, and designs entered must be 
mailed not later than January. 31, 
1939. The jury will be selected after 
the close of the competition, and the 
prize-winners will probably be an- 
nounced before February 15. 

The awards will be as follows: first 
prize $500; second prize $300; third 
prize $200; five citations of $100 
each. Five architects, with remunera- 
tion of $400 each, have been invited 
to compete. They are: Goodwin and 
Stone, New York, Walter Gropius, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Michael Hare, New 
York, Harrison and Fouilhoux, New 


York, and Richard Neutra, Los An- 
geles, California. Kenneth Stowell, 
A.LA., Editor of House Beautiful, is 
Professional Adviser of the Competi- 
tion, and The Architectural Record 
for November, 1938, contained com- 
plete details. Information and entry 
blanks may be obtained from Kenneth 
Stowell, The Architectural Record, 
119 West 40th Street, N. Y. 


Steedman Fellowship 


The Governing Committee of the 
James Harrison Steedman Memorial 
Fellowship in Architecture announces 
the opening of its thirteenth annual 
competition. 

The Fellowship offers an award of 
$1500, to assist qualified architectural 
graduates to benefit by a year abroad 
devoted to the study of architecture 
in foreign countries. It is open to all 
graduates of all recognized architec- 
tural schools, who are between the 
ages of 21 and 31 at the time of ap- 
pointment, and who have had at least 
a year’s practical work in the office of 
a St. Louis architect. 

Application forms for registration 
may be obtained upon written request 
to the Secretary of the School of 
Architecture, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo., and must be returned, 
properly filled out, not later than 
January 30, 1939. 


Plym Fellowships 


The Twenty-sixth Competition for 
the award of the Francis J. Plym Fel- 
lowship in Architecture for 1938- 
1939, is announced by Professor L. H. 
Provine, Head of the Department of 
Architecture, University of Illinois. 

The value ef the Fellowship is 
$1200, to be used toward defraying 
expenses for one year in Europe for 
the study of Architecture. The com- 
petition will be held in two parts, the 
preliminary during January and the 
final probably during February and 
March, and will be open only to grad- 
uates of the Department of Architec- 
ture in the curriculum in Architecture 
of the University of Illinois, who are 
American citizens of good moral 
character and who are under thirty 
years of age, June 1, 1939. Those 
wishing to participate in the competi- 
tion must notify Professor Provine, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 
not later than January 10. 

The Plym Foreign Fellowship Com- 
mittee also announces the Sixteenth 
Competition for the award of the 
Plym Foreign Fellowship in Architec- 
tural Engineering for 1938-1939. The 
value of the Fellowship is $1200, to 
be used toward the defraying of ex- 
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penses for one year abroad for the 
study of Architecture and Engineer- 
ing. There will be one competition 
which will be open only to graduates 
of the Department of Architecture in 
the curriculum in Architectural Engi- 
neering of the University of Illinois, 
who are American citizens of good 
moral character and who are under 
thirty years of age, June 1, 1939. 
Those wishing to take part in the 
competition must notify Professor 
Provine not later than March 1, 1939. 


Palmer Fellowship 


The Lowell M. Palmer Fellowship in 
Architecture is announced by Sherley 
W. Morgan, Director of the School of 
Architecture, Princeton University. 
Applications, with supporting docu- 
ments must be received not later than 
March 1, 1939. 

The purpose of this Fellowship is 
to enable a student of unusual prom- 
ise to undertake advanced study at 
the School of Architecture, Princeton 
University. A stipend of $700 is of- 
fered to the winner of the Fellowship, 
to enable him to complete a year of 
residence at Princeton. Application 
blanks may be obtained by addressing 
the Secretary of the School of Archi- 


tecture, Princeton University. 


Pittsburgh Glass 
Institute Awards 


Prize awards in the Second Pittsburgh 
Glass Institute Competition, which 
was concluded November 1 with more 
than 500 photographs of outstanding 
examples of the application of glass to 
design and architecture submitted, 
have been announced. The Competi- 
tion entries may be viewed through 
this month at the PEDAC Galleries, 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. 

The Competition Jury was com- 
posed of Gardner A. Dailey, Architect, 
San Francisco; Albert Kahn, Archi- 
tect, Detroit; William Lescaze, Archi- 
tect, New York; Raymond Loewy, In- 
dustrial Designer; Paul R. McAllister, 
Interior Decorator, New York; and 
William A. Kimbel, Interior Decorator, 
New York. Howard A. Myers, Editor 
of the Architectural Forum, was Com- 
petition Adviser. The Competition 
was sponsored by the Pictsburgh Glass 
Institute. 


The awards were announced as 
follows: 

Grand Prize of $1,000, engraved — glass 
medallion, and $100 first prize in the classi- 
fication, HOUSES COSTING OVER $12,000: Ed- 
ward D. Stone and Carl Koch, Associated Ar- 
chitects, New York, for residence in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Mention: Kenneth Day, Architect, Philadel- 


phia, for own residence in Miquon, Pa.; 
Mention: Richard J. Neutra, Architect, P. 
Pfisterer, Collaborator, Los Angeles, for resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Kaufman, 
Westwood, Calif. 


HOUSES COSTING UNDER $12,000 

Prize: Harwell Hamilton Harris and Carl 
Anderson, Associate Architect, Los Angeles, 
for residence of George C. Bauer, Glendale, 
Calif. 

Mention: Clarence W. W. Mayhew, Archi- 
tect, Oakland, Calif., for residence of Harold 
V. Manor, Orinda, Calif.; Mention: George 
Patton Simonds, Architect, Hayward, Calif., 
for residence of Mr. and Mrs. William Roger 
Stoll, Hayward, Calif. 


DOMESTIC INTERIORS 

Prize: J. R. Davidson, West Los Angeles, 
Calif., for the Stothart residence, Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. 

Mention: Gregory Ain, Designer, Los An- 
geles, for residence of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Brown, Los Angeles; Mention: Robert Hiden 
Designer, Los Angeles, for bachelors apart- 
ment, Los Angeles. 


SHOPS 

Prize: George Howe, Architect, Philadel- 
phia, for the Evening Bulletin Building, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Mention: Clarence Saymon, New York, for 
Marty’s Beauty Center, Rockville Center, 


N.Y. 


STORES 

Prize: Nimmons, Carr & Wright, Archi- 
tects, Chicago, Illinois, for Sears and Roebuck 
Building, Baltimore, Md. 


COMMERCIAL INTERIORS 

Prize: Walker and Gillette, Architects, New 
York City, for non-breakable Herculite glass 
doors at 40 Wall Street, New York. 

Mention: Amos Parrish and Company, Inc., 
New York City, for Amos Parrish and Com- 
pany offices; Mention: J]. R. Davidson, West 
Los Angeles, for Sardi’s. Restaurant, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


HOTELS 
Prize: Harbin F. Hunter, Architect, Los 
Angeles, for Lindy’s Restaurant, Los Angeles. 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS 

Prize: Albert J. Daniels, Shrewsbury, Massa- 
chusetts, for W. H. Nichols Building, Wal- 
tham, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
Prize: Alfred Kastner, Architect, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 
Homesteads, Hightstown, New Jersey. 
Mention: Richard J]. Neutra, Architect, 
Los Angeles, for Ralph Waldo Emerson Junior 
High School classroom, Los Angeles. 


for Community Building, Jersey 


INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS 

Prize: Victorine and Samuel Homsey, Ar- 
chitects, Wilmington, Delaware, for Children’s 
Beach House, Lewes, Del. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Prize: Reinhard and Hofmeister, Architects, 
New York City, for entrance doors, Rocke- 
feller Center Branch of Chase National Bank. 
Mention: Gustav Jensen, designer, New 


York City, for all-glass table executed by 
Harriton Carved Glass Co., New York. 


Plastic Materials 
Gain in Popularity 


That manufacturers, during 1938, 
used an increasing number of plastic 
materials for innumerable applications 
in a variety of industries, is attested 
by the entries and prize-winners in the 
Third Annual Modern Plastics Com- 
petition, sponsored by Modern Plastics 
Magazine. All entries in this annual 
Competition were displayed at the new 
ofices of the magazine, 26th Floor, 
Chanin Building, 122 E. 42 St., N. Y. 


The prize-winners are: 

Novelty Group—T ransparent Oil Cans, Uni- 
versal Plastics Corporation, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; Sure-Catch, Lighted Fish Lure, Sure- 
Catch Lure Company, Irvington, N. J.; Sports 
Goggles, Optical Products Corporation, New 
York; Handbag with Crystal Frame, Deau- 
ville Bags, New York; Parkwood Hat, Bag 
and Belt Ensemble, Louisesanders, New York; 
Autobridge Board, Autobridge, Inc., New 
York. 


Household—Radio Nurse, Zenith Radio 
Corporation, Chicago; Three-pronged Clothes- 
pins, Modern Products Company, Chicago; 
Twin-Reversible Waffle Iron, Manning-Bow- 
man Company, Meriden, Conn.; Carafe, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago; A-P Thermo- 
stat, Automatic Products Company, Mil- 
waukee; Steam Iron, Steampoint Electric 
Company, New York. 


Industrial Group—Pneumatic Dis patch 
Tube System, Lamson Company, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Dental Cabinet, Dentai Supply 
Company, New York; Kwik-Lite Comet Flash- 
light, Usona Mfg. Co., Inc., Toledo, O.; Sub- 
way Lighting Fixtures, Adams & Westlake Co., 
Elkhart, Indiana; Jewelry Display Stand, 
Bullock’s, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.; Explosives 
Carrier, Mine Safety Appliances Company, 
Pittsburgh. 


Scientific Group— Transparent Plastic 
Splint, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del.; Transparent Acid-Resistant 
Closure, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J.; 
Specimens exhibited in transparent plastics, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.; Numerical Counter Wheels, F. B. 
Redington Co., Chicago; Stop-Watch-Man, 
Precision Scientific Company, Chicago; Ear- 
piece for Deaf, Dr. Schier Company, New 


¥ ork. 


Transport—Learadio Direction Finder, Lear 
Developments, ‘Inc., Roosevelt Field, L. I, 
N. Y.; Chrysler Glove Box Door and In- 
strument Panel, Chrysler Corp., Detroit; 
Window Frame, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Calif.; Piston Ring Expander Dis- 
play, Sealed Power Corp., Muskegon, Mich- 
igan; Brodimatic Housing, Ralph N. Brodie 
Co., Inc., Oakland, Calif.; Westlite Driving 
Lamp, Ander-Bar Mfg. Co., Sparta, Wisconsin. 

Decorative — Translucent Venetian Blinds, 
Rex Company, Inc., Boston; Pee-Wee Detrola 
Radio, Detrola Corporation, Detroit; Trans- 
lucent Laminated Panels for display and con- 
struction purposes; Emerson College Radio, 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp., New 
York; Seal Statuette Bookends, C. K. Castaing, 
Stony Brook, L. I., N. Y.; Cucumber Leaf 
Relish Dish, C. K. Castaing, Stony Brook, 
E. BE, Nz Y. 


Judges in the current Competition 
were Harvey Wiley Corbett, architect; 
Grace Alexandra Young, editor, Crea- 
tive Design; A. E. Marshall, consult- 
ant; Morris B. Sanders, architect; and 
Gilbert Rohde, industrial designer. 
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AT LARGE IN THE LIGZRART 


THe CuLture or Cities by Lewis 
Mumford ($5.00, 586 pages 612” 
x 91," — Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York.) 

FRoM PLaN TO ReEaLity, Two, by 
the staff of the Regional Plan Asso- 
ciation ($2.00, 8 sections 82" x 
11”, with illustrations — Regional 
Plan Association, Inc., 400 Madison 
Avenue, New York.) 

THE Evotvinc House, Vor. HI— 
RATIONAL Desicn by Albert Far- 
well Bemis ($4.00, 625 pages 62” 
x 94". The Technology Press, 
M.1.T., Cambridge, Massachusetts.) 


It is plain from the reading of Culture 
of Cities that Mumford is deeply im- 
pressed by the realities of organic life. 
To that general movement away from 
mechanism toward organism which he 
sees in the past century and a half, he 
is now willing to give a friendly push. 
Hence this book which is part history, 
part prophecy, written in a supremely 
biological frame of mind. 

It is concerned with cities, yet it is 
not too concerned with cities. Here is 
a sort of architectural Darwinism. 
Mumford isolates certain dominant 
social motives of an age and then 
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shows how neatly city building adapted 
itself to these. We see that protection 
against invaders, the theme of the 
Middle Ages, produced the walled 
town and that the circumferential 
wall sent the mediaeval mind to such 
closed social institutions as craft 
guilds, to guildhalls, and finally ... 
to claustrophobia. On the other hand, 
commerce, powerful states, and kings 
of later days produced military and 
luxurious capitals — dominant places 
within which the call for law, order, 
and uniformity in matters of trade 
produced Renaissance architecture of 
mechanical rigidity and long monu- 
mental perspectives, vast plazas, and 
finally . . . agoraphobia. 

Mining activity was the keynote of 
the 19th Century and the ubiquitous 
messiness of miners serves to explain 
much of the chaos of our industrial 
cities. But we should not let this mess 
worry us, says Mumford, for the geo- 
tects (sic) or “‘earth-moulders,” like 
Frederick Law Olmsted, will be along 
soon to tidy it all up. 

Perhaps this method of writing the 
history of city development is a little 
less than Darwinism. It is oversimpli- 
fied history. Here and there in this 
book, a particular value in one era is 
judged by a standard of another. Ac- 
tually, any period is a multiplication 
of values, and if one type of factor is 
reduced in time, another automatically 
has its increase, for, the total, depend- 
ing as it does on the nature of man- 
kind doesn’t change by a fraction. But 
Mumford will note the difference be- 
tween a factor in the Middle Ages and 
its counterpart in the Renaissance. He 
then criticizes the lesser value, ignor- 
ing the fact that its reduction was 
inevitable with an increase in others 
somewhere else along the line. The re- 
sult is his unfairness in judgment, 
which has been noted by other critics. 

In that large section of the work 
devoted to prognostication amid pres- 
ent ruins we are exhorted to turn from 
mechanism toward organism. The slo- 
gan is: Away from the mining town 
and the bureaucratic metropolis full of 
inorganic materials and quantitative 
thoughts; forward to the integrated, 
geographically valid “region” of gar- 
den cities and renovated metropolises 
built of organic materials and popu- 
lated by qualitatively-minded citizens! 
(loud cheers) 

Of Mumford, I should say what 
Andrew Carnegie’s mother said of 
Matthew Arnold “too ministerial! too 
ministerial!” But the fault is not the 
author’s entirely. The clue to this de- 
fect is given in the author’s acknow]l- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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edgements: thanks to the counsel of 
a prominent housing expert the book 
was changed from a compact restate- 
ment of past views into a “wide- 
ranging study.” This may explain the 
drop from the sympathy and literary 
quality of Sticks and Stones to the 
shallow and pious reformism of Cul- 
ture of Cities. It is possible that a 
competent historian of the Romantic 
School has fallen among housing ex- 
perts. Moreover, the humble depend- 
ence upon the late lamented Patrick 
Geddes of Edinburgh isn’t necessary. 
Some of that misty northern thinking 
just doesn’t do here. 

But I warn you, that portion of the 
book which tends to run free of 
Geddes and the housing experts, i.e., 
that which deals with history prior to 
the 19th Century, is very competent, 
very interesting and worthwhile read- 
ing. Of course you have to make al- 
lowances here for the unfairness that 
I have noted above and which has 
actually seeped through from the re- 
formist part of the book. 


With the exception of a short chapter 
on parks and reservations, the Re- 
gional Plan Association’s From Plan to 
Reality confines its backward glance 
over eight years of physical facts in 
regional development of New York 
and its environs to a statement and 
charting of improvements in trans- 
portation by road, rail, and air. Hous- 
ing projects, significant, though small, 
zoning changes, alterations in building 
height and bulk restrictions—matters 
dealt with in the original Regional 
Plan, considerations essential to any- 
thing worthy of the name of regional 
planning are thoroughly omitted. The 
book is illustrated with photographs 
and elaborate maps and is altogether a 
very competent work within its re- 
stricted and businesslike limits. 


To the field of housing and the writ- 
‘ing of Rational Design, the third vol- 
ume of The Evolving House, the late 
Albert Farwell Bemis brought the at- 
titude of the business world in which 
he spent much of his life. He was in- 
tent upon reducing the design of the 
one-family house to suit his concep- 
tion of mass production in the housing 
industry, a matter which meant, “not 
mass-produced raw materials: we have 
them now. Not mass-produced houses, 
fabricated entire in factories, for the 
house as an entity is not adapted in 
bulk or weight to manufacture in a 
shop or to transportation and erection 
at a distance. Nor does the room unit 
answer the requirements. A_ smaller 
unit, both of design and structure, 
must be found in some further sub- 
division of the composite house.” For 
Mr. Bemis, this unit or common de- 


nominator turned out to be a cubical 
module of four inches, a dimension 
selected because it is the nominal 
greatest common divisor of the wood- 
frame house, which represents the 
bulk of American housing and is the 
predominant type to which other 
forms of construction are related. 
And house design in general would be 
prepared for mass-production and as- 
sembly if it were governed by the 
cube module and if its complete 
structures represented multiples of this 
cube. Applications of this system to 
traditional and new methods of con- 
struction are illustrated extensively. 
Perhaps the most interesting and use- 
ful part of the book is John Burchard 
II’s survey, by means of text and 
drawings, of the multitude of con- 
struction systems running all the way 
from Kocher and Frey’s “Aluminaire” 
to the Housing Company’s ‘“Wudn- 
hous.” This and a similar work by 
Raymond McGrath are probably the 
most extensive catalogs of housing 
construction rationalizations in exist- 
ence. ALAN MATHER 
+V/ 2 % 
CoLtor aNp Cotors, by Matthew 

Luckiesh ($3.00, 205 pages 6” x 9” 

—D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 

250 Fourth Avenue, New York). 

A noteworthy feature of this book 
is its color chart, into which Dr. 
Luckiesh has compacted the entire 
realm of color from its physical basis 
—the visible spectrum—through color 
mixture, to the ultimate xsthetic and 
psychological effects of color. An in- 
sight into the author’s approach to the 
subject is afforded in the foreword, 
which states, in part: ““To human be- 
ings the ultimate effects of color and 
colors are human responses. We are 
nearest to these end-products of the 
maze of events arising in the external 
world where the magical drapery of 
color seems to exist. Color is the play 
and colors are the players. To develop 
feeling for color and colors, the con- 
sciousness must be kept open to them 
and to their effects.” 

Following closely upon the advent 
of fluorescent lamps, which are ad- 
vancing a new epoch of controllable 
colored lighting, Dr. Luckiesh’s new 
book is particularly timely. 

Cc. M. 


% Ey 


Basic PRINCIPLES OF HEALTHFUL 
Housinc ($0.25, 20 pages 7” x 
934,"”—American Public Health As- 
sociation, 50 W. 50th St., N. Y.) 

Basic Principles of Healthful Housing 

by a committee of the American Pub- 

lic Health Association is a summary 
of satisfactions of physiological and 
psychological needs, and of protec- 


tions against contagion and acci- 
dents which housing can _ provide. 
A. M. 





Our Job 
would be 
EASY if... 








Architects would insist upon 


Mesker Steel Sash with 
Genuine 


Wrought Iron Sills 


in every new building 


they build. 








Irs no fun to spend $10.00 or 
more per sash to replace rusted out 
sills in order to lease a building 
when we know that for as little 
as 10c more per foot originally 
we could have windows that would 
last the life of the building. 


Topay architects throughout 
the country are specifying Mesker 
Steel Sash with G. W.I. sills for all 
types of industrial, monumental and 
public buildings because they do 
appreciate the advantage of a 
window that will last the life of 
the building. 











A copy of the booklet 
“Mesker G. W. I. Sills” 
will give you complete 
information and will 
be mailed promptly 
upon request. 






Myf INCE 1879 


MESKER BROS., 424 S. SEVENTH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Changes in Personnel, ete. 


NEW ACOUSTICAL PRODUCT 
WITH NEW DECORATIVE QUALITIES 


To meet the need for an acoustical product that fulfills 
every requisite of acoustical quality and at the same 
time is distinguished in appearance and character, the 
Johns-Manville Acoustical Research Laboratories have 
developed a new ceramic tile known as Permacoustic. 
Formed from a combination of rock wool and clay, 
which is baked at an extremely high temperature, 
Permacoustic has a warm, pleasing light cream color 
with an interesting, finely-grained surface texture which 
lends an inviting softness to areas which would other- 
wise appear hard and flat. 

Permacoustic 1s 
not only a utilitar- 
ian type material, 
but is also espe- 
cially adaptable in 
monumental build- 
ings where a high 
degree of sound 
absorption is re- 
quired. Its 


ein 








stone- 


like properties are 

said to fit admir- 

ably into the vari- 

ous architectural 

designs where ma- | 
i 


sonry interior sur- 





faces form the 
room finish, as in church interiors, lobbies of schools, 
public buildings, interiors of libraries, courtrooms, 
banks, auditoriums and theatres. 

The new product is furnished 1” thick in sizes 12” x 
12”, 9” x 9” and 9” x 18”, combinations of which 
permit a wide variety of patterns. The 9” x 18” size is 
particularly applicable for wall work in the creation of 
stone effects. The exposed edges of each size have a ¥” 
bevel, though square-edged tile is available on special 
order. 

Permacoustic is furnished in one standard color—the 
warm, cream buff of the natural material itself—but 
the surfaces of the tile may be primed and spray-painted 
without any harmful effect on the product’s sound- 
absorbing properties. Light reflection tests made on 
Permacoustic, in its natural color, have shown a light 
reflection factor of 60%. 


NEW TYPE OF AIR-MET 
A companion product to Type 4 Air-Met, the new 
form of aluminum foil insulation for houses introduced 
to the trade some months ago, has been brought out by 
The Ruberoid Co., New York. 

The original Type 4 Air-Met consists, primarily, of 
two parallel sheets of heat-reflective aluminum foil, 
definitely spaced about an inch apart by a series of tri- 
angular air cells formed by an accordion-pleated web 
of strong kraft paper. The new companion product, 
known as Type 2 Air-Met, uses one sheet of aluminum 
foil similarly combined with one parallel sheet of vapor- 
resistant paper. Both types utilize, in different degrees, 
the exceptional heat reflective value of aluminum foil. 
In both also the cellular construction impedes heat by 
convection, and the light weight (small mass) reduces 


heat by conduction to a minimum. Because it is pure 
aluminum, in neither type, it is claimed, will the metal 
foil corrode, oxidize or tarnish. 


The new Type 2 was developed in response to a grow- 
ing demand for a product, embodying the basic Air- 
Met principles, which could be sold at a lower price 
than Type 4, and would at the same time provide ef- 
fective insulation in situations where the high insulating 
eficiency of Type 4 is not required. The use of Type 2 
is particularly indicated, in the side walls of houses 
which, unlike roofs and ceilings, are not subjected to the 
direct downward rays of the sun in summer, and are 
required to throw back but little of the upward flow 
of heat from the interior of the house in winter. Type 
2 is also being recommended for roofs and ceilings, as 
well as side walls, in mild climates, where the variations 
from normal temperatures are not severe. 


An advantage of Type 2 to the contractor or appli- 
cator is that it can be tacked to the faces of studding 
and joists, instead of having to be applied between them. 
A protective layer of building paper is not required 
with Type 2 Air-Met. 


NEW CARRIER OIL BURNER 


The Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., announces 
the introduction of a new oil burner for home heating, 
which embodies new and exclusive features developed 
by Carrier engineers. 

A unique combination of metals in the nozzle as- 
sembly is said to achieve cleanliness and dependability. 
The nozzle tip is of beryllium copper and is non-clog- 
ging. The radiated heat from the combustion chamber, 
after shut-down is conducted away so rapidly by the 
beryllium copper, that the oil cannot vaporize. Thus, 
there are no carbon deposits to clog either the inside or 
outside of the nozzle tip. 


The Aero-Diverter eliminates pulsation and vibration. 
It diverts the air in such a way that the vanes inside 
the air tube impart a whirling motion to it and focus 
it, overcoming noises from direct blasts. This whirling 
and focusing mixes air and oil quietly, yet instanta- 
neously, in split-second combustion. 

The air tube and vane assembly are made of chrome 
nickel. A specially designed oversize fan, made of alu- 
minum, and of the forward curve type, is incased in a 
housing streamlined internally for air direction. The 
combination of this larger fan and its special housing 
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delivers a constant air supply, immune to drafts and 
outside wind conditions. Pulsations due to draft changes 
are thus eliminated, and quick operation is assured. 

The Carrier oil burner is entirely automatic. It is 
controlled by the newest, most accurate type of room 
thermostat. Furthermore, it is absolutely safe-guarded 
by the Carrier Safety-Stat—a safety control that shuts 
off the whole burner, if for any reason combustion fails. 
And there is still another safety factory. The ignition 
is continuous, rather than intermittent so that when- 
ever oil is supplied it will be instantaneously ignited. 


F-W ERASING SHIELD 
A useful device, which acts as erasing shield, scale, pro- 
tractor, template and corner guide has been introduced 
by Richard D. Ward, 843 Tatnall St., Wilmington, 
Del. 

The shield is made of stainless spring steel for long 
life, and combines scale and protractor with an im- 
proved erasing shield. Erasure slots of varying widths 
are cut radial with the corner angle, and there are 
circles and squares with which the user can easily and 
accurately lay out plumbing and heating or electrical 
symbols, columns, etc. 

Ample space on the shield keeps moist fingers on the 
shield so they cannot spot the tracings. The curved slot 
is for showing door swing. The pointed slots and cut- 
out corner make it easy to erase right down to a corner 
without disturbing the rest of the tracing. 


OLD KENTUCKY HAND-MADE LOCKS 


Announcement is made by Austin Brucklacher, 315 
Camp St., Louisville, Ky., of a line of reproductions of 
hand-made locks such as are found in the old manor 
houses of Kentucky and Virginia. These locks are re- 
produced so faithfully, it is stated, that even a lock- 








smith could not distinguish the original from the re- 
production. 
Old Kentucky locks are completely hand-made either 
from polished brass or wrought iron, measuring 4% in. 
| g g 
by 7'% in. by 1 in. deep. The solid brass, hand-made key 
is 4'% in. long. 


NEW CORPORATION FORMED TO PRODUCE 
FIBER GLASS PRODUCTS 
The Owens-Illinois Glass Company and Corning Glass 
Works, both leaders in their respective fields of glass 
production, have announced today the formation of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., which will produce a 
variety of products made from fiber glass. The result 
of the extensive research facilities of these two com- 
panies, the products to be manufactured by the new 
corporation are said to promise revolutionary develop- 






ments in many fields of insulation, construction and in- 
dustrial design. 

Principal offices of the company will be in Toledo, 
with the New York offices at 718 Fifth Avenue. Other 
sales offices will be located in Boston, Washington, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and San Francisco. 


NEW ASPHALT COATED SHEATHING 


The United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, Ill., has just 
announced a new asphalt coated sheathing. This new 
product has tongue and groove edges, a heavy non- 
penetrating asphalt covering, and is approximately 
2’ x 8’ in size. 

The new sheathing is easier to apply because it is 
placed horizontally. This permits cutting for openings 
to be made after the sheathing is applied. A board of 
this size can be handled by one man, thus reducing the 
labor and scaffolding cost. 

No headers are required with the new sheathing. The 
tongue and groove assures tight, windproof joints. Studs 
do not have to space exactly 16” on center. There is 
no misnailing because studs are always in sight. 

The 2’ x 8’ size boards tie 7 studs together. The re- 
duction in cutting and fitting needed with sheathing 
boards of this size considerably increases speed of appli- 
cation. There is less material wasted than when large 
sheets must be cut to fit. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 
(Continued from page 32, Advertising Section) 


DRAFTSMAN, experienced with manufacturers and 
architects. Capable detailer and designer, field mea- 
surements and supervising construction. R. M. New- 
sam, 229 East 26th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

JUNIOR draftsman, recent Technical school graduate. 
Four summer vacations spent in architect’s office. 
Designing and detailing store fronts and fixtures. 
Would like position as draftsman. Also interested in 
position on construction. Box No. 1221. 

LANDSCAPE architect, 25 years of age, University 
graduate, experienced, desires position with practicing 
landscape architect, city or state park commission, 
planning board, or municipal zoning organization. 
Good references. Willing to go anywhere. Maurice 
Frank Plotkins, 3228 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

REGISTERED architect (Ohio), Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture Degree, 5 years’ diversified architectural ex- 
perience, 27 years old, married. Wants permanent 
position with architect having general practice. Box 
No. 1222. 

DRAFTSMAN, architectural and mechanical with ex- 
perience as union carpenter, building foreman, union 
plumber with Mass. State master plumber’s license 
and a first class heating man. Age 35. Would like 
master mechanic position. Would work on trial. What 
have you to offer. Box No. 1223. 

ARCHITECT, age 38, wishes employment, 14 years’ 
experience, 10 as principal all types construction. 
Capable complete responsibility. Especially experienced 
in PWA project detail and supervision. Greater New 
York City or Connecticut preferred, school and hos- 
pital projects particularly. Box No. 1224. 

ARCHITECTURAL draftsman, 5 years’ practical ex- 
perience—working drawings—school work. Will ac- 
cept employment anywhere. Box No. 1225. 
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AMERICA’S LARGEST GLASS FRONT 


Sar 
STRUCTURAL GLASS 
INSTALLATIONS 
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@ Pecomastic Features: Ease and Cleanliness of Application, Increased 
Tensile Strength, Waterproofing Properties, Proper Consistency of Mate- 
rial, Exceptional Adhesive Qualities, Permanent Elasticity, Controlled 


Low Shrinkage Factor. 


ALSO MORTAR STAINS e@ SASH PUTTIES e ROOF COATING 


OO gah 








HE largest single structural glass store front in the 

country has been recently installed by the Abbott 
Glass Company, New York, for the Neponsit Bldg. 
Corp. in their remodelled structure at Fulton St. and 
Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. More than 10,000 
sq. ft. of structural glass was used, in accordance with 
the plans and specifications of Benjamin Driesler, 
Jr., Architect, and all glass was supplied by the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. of Toledo, Ohio. 


Pecora Black Exterior PECOMASTIC (Code No. 7 
HR) was used throughout by the glass installers. 
This heavy bodied asphaltic mastic is but one of a 
number of PECOMASTICS that have been especially 
developed for dependable structural glass installations, 


Pecora Paint Company, Ine.’ 


Member of Producers’ Council, Inc. 
Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


SEDGLEY AVE. & VENANGO ST., PHILADELPHIA , 
e@ PECOMASTICS FOR STRUCTURAL’ GLASS INSTALLA 
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LET EVERYONE KNOW THAT 


CANCEH 


CAN BE 


CURED 


BUT TREATMENT MUST BE 
STARTED IN TIME 


Pin $1.00 or more to the coupon below. It will be 
spent 


1. To enable this Committee to maintain its 
offices, to distribute free literature and ex- 
hibits in schools and other institutions, and 
to direct annually thousands of sufferers to 
physicians and hospitals where they can re- 
ceive treatment, either free or in proportion 


to their ability to pay. 


2. To furnish you with a supply of labels 


for your packages. 


3. To send you a new, highly informative 
magazine, the Quarterly Review of the 
New York City Cancer Committee, con- 
taining valuable articles on the diagnosis 


and treatment of cancer. 


Cancer now costs America 140,000 lives a year. 
You may save one of these lives by sending your 


dollar today. 





NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
130 EAST 66th STREET, NEW YORK 


I enclose $1.00. Send me the Quarterly Review for 
one year, and also a supply of labels. Please devote 
the remainder to your work. 





[2 ? re re 


0 


If you are not a resident of New York City cr Long Island, write for information 
to the American Society for the Control cf Cancer, 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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ART INSTRUCTION 
MARCHES ON 





And now comes Volume 3! 


It’s hard for us to realize that we are 
almost two years old, but it’s true... 
Our next issue will be Volume 3, No. 1... 
That makes NOW a mighty fine time for 
you to start that long-deferred subscrip- 
tion, so as to have Volume 3 complete... 
The January number is mailed December 
15th, so you can call it a Christmas pres- 
ent to yourself. 


It’s a GIFT! 


There’s a thought! Why not do as so 
many did last year, and GIVE one or more 
subscriptions to A. I? Whether young or 
old, amateur or professional, if one is art- 
minded he’ll like ART INSTRUCTION ... 
How about that talented brother or sister, 
son or daughter? Uncle John and Aunt 
Minnie might like it, too. . . Let your gift 
remind them of you every month of the 
coming year. 


Special Gift Card 


We have a neat card especially designed to 
inform each recipient of your thought- 
fulness... It’s sent on request. 


Binder 


Our handsome binder, made to accom- 
modate 12 issues of ART INSTRUC- 
TION, is very popular. It’s a splendid 
value at $1.50, postpaid. There’s 
another thought for Christmas! 











WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 











330 West 42nd Street, New York. N. Y. 
, Please send me j 
A. I. for One Year (12 issues) $3.00* I 
I CJ) A. I. for Two Years (24 issues). $5.00* 
1 © 4-month Trial Subscription $1.00 4 
O Binder for A. I... $1.50 : 
1 () Free Sample Copy i 
i 
| i 
} , i 
| | * Foreign postage, $1.00 a year extra ; 
1 hic cnsiersinencnseiaaeaieceatenlialeiiihaseaiiaia iain aa 
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conduit carries telephone wiring through 


Many of today’s modern types of construction make 
it impossible to “fish” telephone wiring through com- 
pleted walls and floors. Wall insulation, fire-stops 
and ducts present barriers to concealed wiring, but 
built-in conduit will carry it through. 

Such conduit may be planned for future tele- 
phone wiring additions as well as immediate needs. 


Clients appreciate this forethought, because tele- 








phones may then be installed at any time without 
exposed wiring, without piercing walls and floors. 

One or two lengths of small pipe provide adequate 
telephone conduit for the average small house. 
Built in during construction, its cost is negligible. 
Your telephone company’s “Architects’ Service” 
will help you plan conduit layouts. There is no 


charge, of course. Just call them. 
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Frame Your Merchandise in 


BIROINGE 


for Greater Customer Attraction 
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HOPPERS often form impressions of 































a store from its outward appearance. 
Thus the first impression is important. For 
it can and should make customers of cas- 
ual passers-by. 

Retailers and property owners realize 
this fact. That’s why today in fashionable 
shopping districts everywhere you'll find 
that the dominant storefront metal 1s rich, 
appealing bronze. 

For bronze—traditionally the metal of 
dignity and good taste—not only adds dis- 
tinction to displays of merchandise, but 
lends a feeling of warm substance and in- 
tegrity to the establishment whose front 
it graces. 


A setting that never grows old 


Anaconda Architectural Bronze is a sturdy, 
durable metal...rustproof, of course. Every 


bit as economical as it is attractive, archi- 





tectural bronze is easily cleaned; its natural 


lustre may be preserved with but occasional 











attention. 








The American Brass Company is the 
leading supplier of Architectural Bronze, 
Copper and Nickel silver in the form of 
extruded shapes, drawn shapes, sheets, etc., 
for the creation of ornamental work 
every description. Anyone contemplating 
store construction or modernization will 


fi : interest in our new booklet: pepe ; Ks 
nd much of inte . Illustration shows the shop of Mosse Inc., 659 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Paul 


Bronze...the Key to Better Retailing. A copy T. Frankl, Designer. Morris Ketchum, Jr., Associate. Anaconda Bronze Work by 
is yours for the asking. 38160 General Bronze Corporation, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Ausbonon Amacontla Copper & Puss 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. + Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining C ompany 











Printing of Pencil Points by The Gillespie Bros., Inc., Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
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CELOTEX 
VAPOR-SEAL 


PRODUCTS 


BUILD. . . INSULATE 
... VAPOR-SEAL 
SAVE MONEY 


aes 


OS ae 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION PP 12-38 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Please send complete information on the use of Celotex Vapor-seal 
Products to cut building costs. 


ities: FAP Ro 


Name 


VAPOR-SEAL INSULATING LAT. 
VAPOR-SEAL SHEATHING ; 


re 


Address 


Caty 






County 
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